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OHAPTER LIX.—-AN AWKWARD MOMENT. 


Auice started as she heard the 
name Tony Butler, and for a mo- 
ment neither spoke. There was 
confusion and awkwardness on 
either side—all the greater that 
each saw it in the other. She, how- 
ever, was the first to rally; and, 
with a semblance of old friendship, 
held ont her hand, and said, “I am 
so glad to see you, Tony, and to 
see you safe.” 

“Td not have dared to present 
myself in such a dress,” stammered 
he out; “but that scamp Skeffy 
gave me no choice: he opened the 
door and pushed me in.” 

“Your dress is quite good enough 
to visit an old friend in. Won't 
you sit down?—sit here.” As she 
spoke, she seated herself on an otto- 
man, and pointed to a place at her 
side. “I am longing to hear some- 
thing about your campaigns. Skcff 
was so provoking—he only told us 
about what he saw at Cava, and his 
own adventures on the road.” 

“I have very little to tell, and 
less time to tell it. I must embark 
in about half an hour.” 
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“And where for?” 

“For home.” . 

“So that if it had not been for 
Skeff's indiscretion, I should not 
have seen you?” said she, coldly. 

“Not at this moment—not in, this 
guise.” 

“ Indeed |” 
other pause. 
“T hope Bella is better. 
she quite recovered ?” asked he. 

“She is quite well again; she'll 
be sorry to have missed you, Tony. 
She wanted, besides, to tell you how 
happy it made her to hear of all 
your good fortune.” ; 

“My good fortune! Oh, yes!— 
to be sure. It was so unlooked 
for,” added he, with a faint smile, 
“that I have hardly been able to 
realise it yet—that is, I find my- 
self planning half-a-dozen ways to 
earn my bread, when I suddenly 
remember that I shall not need 
them.” 

“ And I hope it makes you happy, 
Tony?” 

“Of course it does. It enables 
me to make my mother happy, and 
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to secure that we shall not be sepa- 
rated. As for myself alone, my 
habits are simple enough, and my 
tastes also. My difficulty will be, 
I suppose, to acquire more expen- 
sive ones,’ 

“Tt is not a very hard task, I be- 
lieve,” said she, smiling. 

“Not for others, perhaps; but I 
was reared in narrow fortune, Alice, 
trained to submit to many a pri- 
vation, and told too—I’m not sure 
very wisely — that such hardships 
are all the more easily borne by a 
man of good blood and lineage. 
Perhaps I did not read my lesson 
right. At all events, I thought a 
deal more of my good blood than 
other people were willing to accord 
it; and the result was, it misled 
me.” 

“Misled you! and how—in what 
way?” 

“Ts it you*who ask me this?— 
you, Alice, who have read me 
such wise lessons on_ self-depen- 
dence, while Lady Lyle tried to 
finish my education by showing the 
evils of over-presumption; and you 
were both right, though I didn’t 
see it at the time.” 

“I declare I do not understand 
ou, Tony! ” said she. 

“Well, I'll try to be clearer,” 
said he, with more animation. 
“From the first day I knew yon, 
Alice, I loved you. I need not say 
that all the difference in station 
between us never aficcted my love. 
You were too far above me in every 
gift and grace to make rank, mere 
rank, ever occur to my mind, though 
others were good enough to jog my 
memory on the subject.” 

“Others! of whom are you speak- 
ing?” 

“Your brother Mark for one; but 
I don’t want to think of these 
things. I loved you, I say; and to 
that degree, that every change of 
your manner towards me made the 
joy orthe misery of my life. This 
was when I was an idle youth, 
lounging about in that condition 
of half dependence that, as I look 
back on, I blush to think I ever 
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could have endured. My only ex- 
cuse is, however, that I knew no 
better.” 

“There was nothing unbecoming 
in what you did.” 

“Yes, there was though. There 
was this: I was satisfied to hold 
an ambiguous position—to be a 
something, neither master nor ser- 
vant, in another man’s house, all 
because it gave me the daily happi- 
ness to be near you, and to see you, 
and to hear your voice. That was 
unbecoming, and the best proof of 
it was, that, with all my love and 
all my devotion, you could not care 
for me.” 

“Oh, Tony! do not say that.” 

“When I say care, you could not 
do more than care; you couldn’t 
love me.” 

“Were you not always as a dear 
brother to me?” 

“TI wanted to be more than bro- 
ther, and when I found that this 
could not be, I grew very careless, 
almost reckless, of life; not but that 
it took a long time to teach me the 
full lesson. I had to think over, 
not only all that separated us in 
station, but all that estranged us in 
tone of mind; and I saw that your 
superiority to me chafed me, and 
that if you should ever come to 
feel for me, it would be through 
some sense of pity.” 

“Ob, Tony!” 

“Yes, Alice, you know it better 
than I can say it; and so I set my 
pride to fight against my love, with 
no great success at first. But as I 
lay wounded in the orchard at Me- 
lazzo, and thought of my poor 
mother and her sorrow, if she were 
to hear of my death, and compared 
her grief with what yours wou!d be, 
I saw what was real in love, and 
what was mere interest; and I re- 
member I took out my two relics— 
the dearest objects I had in the world 
—a lock of my mother’s hair and a 
certain glove—a white glove you 
may have seen once on a time; 
and it was over the little braid of 
brown hair I let fall the last tears 
I thought ever to shed in life; and 
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here is the glove—I giveit back to 
you. Will you have it?” 

She took it with a trembling 
hand; and in a voice of weak but 
steady utterance said, “I told you 
that this time would come.” 

“You did so,” said he, gloomily. 

Alice rose and walked out upon 
the balcony; and after a moment 
Tony followed her. They leaned 
on the balustrade side by side, but 
neither spoke. 

“Bat we shall always be dear 
friends, Tony, shan’t we?” said 
she, while she laid her hand gently 
over his. 

“Oh, Alice!” said he, plaintively, 
“do not—do not, I beseech you— 
lead me back again into that land 
of delusion I have just tried to 
escape from. If you knew how I 
loved you—if you knew what it 
costs me to tear that love out of 
my heart—you’d never wish to 
make the agony greater to me.” 

“Dear Tony, it was a mere boy- 
ish passion. Remember for a mo- 
ment how it began. I was older 
than you—imuch older as regards 
life and the world—and even older 
by more than a year. You were so 
prond to attach yourself to a grown 
woman—you a mere lad; and then 
your love—for I will grant it was 
love—dignified you to yourself. It 
made you more daring where there 
_ was danger, and it taught you to be 
gentler and kinder and more consi- 
derate to every one. All your good 
and great qualities grew the faster 
that they had those little vicissi- 
tudes of joy and sorrow, the sun 
and rain of our daily lives; but 
all that is not love.” 

“You mean there is no love 
where there is no retain of love?” 

She was silent. 

“Tf so, I deny it. The faintest 
flicker of a hope was enough for 
me—the merest shadow—a_ smile, 
a passing word—your mere ‘Thank 
you, Tony,’ as I beld your stirrup— 
the little word of recognition you 
would give when I had done some- 
thing that pleased you,—these— 
any of them—would send me home 
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happy—happier, perhaps, than I 
ever shall be again.” 

“No, Tony, do not believe that,” 
said she, calmly; “not,” added she, 
hastily, “that I can acquit myself 
of all wrong to you. No; I wasin 
fault—gravely in fault. I ought to 
have seen what would have come of 
all our intimacy—I ought to have 
known that I could not develop 
all that was best in your nature 
without making you turn in grati- 
tude—wel!, in love—to myself; but 
shall I tell you the truth? I over- 
estimated my power over you, I 
not only thought I could make 
you love, but unlove me; and 
never thought what pain that lesson 
might cost—each of us.” 

“Tt would have been fairer to 
have cast me adrift at first,” said 
he, fiercely. 

“And yet, Tony, you will be 
generous enough one of these days 
to think differently !” 

“T certainly feel no touch of that 
generosi!y now.” 

“ Because you are angry with me, 
Tony—because you will not be just 
tome; but when you have learned 
to think of me as your sister, and 
can come and say, dear Alice, coun- 
sel me as to this, advise me as to 
that—then, there will be no ill-will 
towards me for all I have done to 
teach you the great stores that were 
in your own nature.” 

“Such a day as that is distant,” 
said he, gloomilr. 

“Who knows? The changes which 
work within us are not to be meas- 
ured by time; a day of sorrow will 
do the work of years.” 

“There! that lantern at the peak 
is the signal for me to be off. The 
skipper promised to give me no- 
tice; but if you will say ‘stay!’ be 
itso, No, no, Alice, do not lay 
your hand on my arm if you would 
not have me again deceive myself.” 

“ You will write to me, Tony?” 

He shook his head to imply the 
negative. 

“ Well, to Bella. at least?” 

“T think not. I will not pro- 
mise. Why should I? Is it to 
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try and knot together the cords we 
have just torn, that you may break 
them again at your pleasure?” 

“How ungenerous you are!” 

“You reminded me a while ago 
it was my devotion to you that 
civilised me; is it not natural I 
should go back to savagery as my 
allegiance was rejected?” 

“You want to be a Garibaldian in 
love as in war,” said she, smiling. 

The deep boom of a gun floated 
over the bay, and Tony started. 

“That’s the last signal—good- 
bye.” He held out his hand. 

“Good-bye, dear Tony,” said 
she. She held her cheek towards 
him. He hesitated, blushed till 
his face was in a flame, then 
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stooped and kissed her. Skeffs 
voice was heard at the instant at 
the door, and Tony rushed past 
him and down the stairs, and then, 
with mad speed, dashed along to 
the jetty, leaped into the boat, and, 
covering his face with his hands, 
never raised his head till they were 
alongside. _¢ 

‘You were within an inch of 
being late, Tony,” cried M‘Gruder, 
as he came up the side. ‘ What 
detained you?” 

“T'll tell you all anotber time— 
let me go below, now ;”’ and he disap- 
peared down the ladder. The heavy 
paddles flapped slowly, then faster, 
and the great mass moved on, and 
made for the open sea. 


CHAPTER LX.—A DECK WALK. 


The steamer was well out to sea 
when Tony appeared on deck. It 
was a calm, starlight night—fresh, 
but not cold. The few passengers, 
however, had sought their berths 
below, and the only one who linger- 
ed on deck was M‘Gruder and one 
other, who, wrapped in a large boat- 
cloak, lay fast asleep beside the bin- 
nacle. 

“T was thinking you had turned 
in,” said M‘Gruder to Tony, “as 
you had not come up.” 

“Give me a light—I want a 
smoke badly. I felt that some- 
thing was wrong with me, though 
I didn’t know what it was. Is this 
Rory here?” 

“Yes, sound asleep, poor fel- 
low.” 

“I'll wager a trifle he has a 
lighter heart than either of us, 
Sam.” 

“It might easy be lighter than 
mine,” sighed M‘Gruder, heavily. 

Tony sighed too, but said no- 
thing, and they walked along side 
by side, with that short jerking 
stride men pace a deck with, feeling 
some sort of companionship, al- 
thongh no words were exchanged 
between them. 

“You were 


nigh being late,” 


said M‘Gruder, at last. “ What de- 
tained you on shore?” 

“T saw her!” said Tony, in a low 
muffled voice. 

“You saw her! Why, you told 
me you were determined not to see 
her.” 

“So I was, and so I intended. 
It came about by mere accident. 
That strange fellow Skeffy, you’ve 
heard me speak of—he pushed me 
plump into the room where she 
was, and there was nothing to be 
done but to speak to her.” 

* Well?” 

“ Well! I spoke,” said he, half- 
groffly; and then, as if correcting 
the roughness of his tone, added, 
“Tt was just as I said it would be; 
just as I told you. She liked me 
well enough as a brother, but never 
thought of me as anything else. 
All the interest she hal taken in 
me was out of frienlship. She 
didn’t say this haughtily, not a 
bit; she felt herself much older 
than me, she said; that she felt 
herself better was like enough, but 
she never hinted it, but she let me 
feel pretty plainly that we were not 
made for each other; and though 
the lesson wasn't much to my lik- 
ing, I began to see it was true.” 
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“Did you really ?” 

“I did,” said he, with a deep 
sigh. “I saw that all the love [ 
had borne her was only paid back 
in asort of feeling half-compassion- 
ate, half-kindly—that her interest 
in me was out of some desire to 
make something out of me; I mean, 
to force me to exert myself and do 
something — anything besides _liv- 
ing a hanger-on at a great house, I 
have a notion, too—heaven knows if 
there’s anything in it—but I’ve a 
notion, Sam, if she had never known 
me till now—if she had never 
seen me idling and lounging about 
in that ambiguous position I held 
—something between gumekeeper 
and reduced gentleman—that I might 
have had a better chance.” 

M‘Gruder nodded a half assent, 
and Tony continued, “Til tell you 
why I think so. Whenever she 
asked me about the campaign and 
the way I was wounded, and what 
I had seen, there was quite a 
change in her voice, and she listened 
to what I said very differently from 
the way she heard me when I talked 
to her of my affection for her.” 

“There’s no knowing them! 
there’s no knowing them!” said 
M‘Gruder, drearily; “and how did 
it end ?” 

“Tt ended that way.” 

“ What way?” 

“Just as 1 told you. She said 
she’d always be the same as a sister 
to me, and that when I grew older 
and wiser I'd see that there should 
never have been any closer tie be- 
tween us. I can’t repeat the words 
she used, but it was something to 
this purport,—that when a woman 
has been iecturing a man about his 
line of life, and trying to make 
something out of him, against the 
grain of his own indolence, she 
can’t turn suddenly round and fall 
in love, even though he was in love 
with her.” 

“She has a good head on her 
shoulders, she has,” muttered 
M‘Gruder. 

“I'd rather she had*a little more 
heart,” said Tony, peevishly. 


“That may be, but she’s right, 
after all.” 

“And why is she right? why 
shouldn’t she see me as I am now, 
and not persist in looking at me as 
T used to be?” 

“ Just because it’s not her hum- 
our, I suppose; at least, I don't 
know any better reason.” 

Tony wheeled suddenly away 
from his companion, and took two 
or three turns alone. At last he 
said, “She never told me so, but I 
suppose the trath was, all this time 
she did think me very presump- 
tuous; and that what her mother 
did not scruple to say to me in 
words, Alice had often said to her 
own heart.” 

“You are rich enough now to 
make you her equal.” 

“And I'd rather be as poor as I 
used to be and have the hopes that 
have left. me.” 

M‘Gruder gave a heavy sigh, and, 
turning away, leaned on the bul- 


~wark and hid his face. “I’m a bad 


comforter, Tony,” said he at last, 
and speaking with difficulty. “TI 
didn’t mean to have told you, for 
you have cares enough of your own 
bot I may as well tell you—rea 
that.” As he spoke, he drew ont a 
letter and handed it to him; and 
Tony, stooping down beside the 
binnacle light, read it over twice. 

“This is clear and clean beyond 
me,” exclaimed he, as he s up. 
“From any other girl I could under- 
stand it; but Dully—Dolly Stewart, 
who never broke her word in her 
life—I never knew her tell a lie as 
a little child—what can she mean 
by it?” 

“Just what she says there—she 
thought she could marry me, and 
she finds she cannot.” 

“ But why ?” 

“Ah! that’s more than she likes 
to tell me—tmore, mayhap, than 
she’d tell any one.” 

“ Have you any clue to it?” 

“ None—not the slightest.” 

“Is your sister-in-law in it? Has 
she said or written anything that 
Dolly could resent ?” 
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“No; don’t you mark what she 
says at the end? ‘You must not 
try to lighten any blame you would 
lay on me by thinking that any one 
has influenced me. The fault is all 
my own. It is I myself have to ask 
your forgiveness.’ ” 

“Was there any coldness in your 
late letters? was there anything 
that she could construe into change 
of affection ?” 

“ Nothing—nothing.” 


“ What will her father say to it?” 


said Tony, after a pause. 

“She’s afraid of that herself. 
You mind the words? ‘If I meet 
forgiveness from you I shall not 
from others, and my fault will bear 
its heavy punishment on a heart 
that is not too happy!’ Poor thing! 
I do forgive her—forgive her with 
all my heart; but it’s a great blow, 
Tony.” 

“Tf she was a capricious girl, I 
could understand it, but that’s what 
she never was,” 

“ No, no; she was true and honest 
in all things.” 

“Tt may be something about her 
father; he’s an old man, and fail- 
ing. She cannot bear to leave him, 
perhaps, and it’s just possible she 
couldn’t bring herself to say it. 
Don’t you think it might be that ?” 

“Don’t give me a hope, Tony. 
Don’t let me see a glimpse of light, 
my dear friend, if there's to be no 
fulfilment after.” 

The tone of emotion he spoke 
in made Tony unable to reply for 
some minutes. “I have no right to 
say this, it is true,” said he, kindly ; 
“but it’s the nearest guess I cap 
make: I know, for she told me so 
herself, she’d not go and be a gov- 
erness again if she could help it.” 

“Ob, if you were to be right, 
Tony! Oh, if it was to be as you 
suspect, for we could make him 
come out and live with us here! 
We've plenty of room, and it would 
be a pleasure to see him happy, and 
at rest, after his long life ot labour. 
Let us read the letter over together, 
Tony, and see how it agrees with 
that thought;” and now they both 
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crouched down beside the light and 
read it over from end toend, Here 
and there were passages that they 
pondered over seriously, and some 
they read twice and even thrice; 
and although they brought to this 
task the desire to confirm a specu- 
lation, there was that in the tone of 
the letter that gave little ground 
for their hope. It was so self- 
accusing throughout, that it was 
plain she herself laid no comfort 
to her own heart in the thought of 
a high duty fulfilled. 

“ Are you of the same mind still ?”’ 
asked M‘Gruder, sadly, and with 
little of hopefulness in his voice; 
and Tony was silent. 

“T see you are not. I see that 
you cannot give me such a hope.” 

“ Have you answered this yet?” 

“ Yes, I have written it; but it’s 
not sent off. I kept it by me to 
read over, and see that there was 
nothing harsh or cruel—nothing I 
would not say in cold blood; for 
oh, Tony! I will avow it was hard to 
forgive her; no, 1 don’t mean that, 
but it was hard to bring myself to 
believe I had lost her for ever. For 
a while, I thought the best thing I 
could do, was to comfort myself by 
thinking how false she was, and 
I took out all her letters, to con- 
vince me of her duplicity; but what 
do you think I found? They all 
showed me, what I never saw till 
then, that she was only going to be 
my wife out of a sort of resignation ; 
that the giief and fretting of her 
poor father at leaving her penniless 
in the world, was more than she 
could bear; and that to give him the 
comfort of his last few days in 
peace, she’d make any sacrifice; and 
through all the letters, though I 
never saw it before, she laid stress 
on what she called doing her best 
to make me happy, but there was 
no word of being happy herself.” 

Perhaps Tony did not lay the 
same stress on this that his friend 
did; perhaps no explanation of it 
came readily to his mind; at all 
events he made no attempt at com- 
ment, and only said, 
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“ And what will your answer be ?” 

“What can it be? to release her, 
of course.” 

“ Ay, but how will you say it?” 

“ Here’s what I have written; it 
is the fourth attempt, and I don’t 
much like it yet, but I can’t do it 
better.” And once more they tarned 
to the light while M‘Gruder read 
out his letter. It was a kind and 
feeling letter; it contained not one 
word of reproach, but it said that, 
into the home he had taken, .and 
where he meant to be so happy, he'd 
never put foot again. “You ought 
to have seen it, Tony,” said he, with 
a quiver in his voice, “It was all 
so neat and comfortable; and the 
little room that I meant to be Dol- 
ly’s owr, was hung round with 
prints, and there was a little terrace, 
with some orange-trees and myrtles, 
that would grow there all through 
the winter—for it was a sheltered 
spot under the Monte Nero; but it’s 
all over now.” 

“Don’t send off that letter. I 
mean, let me see her and speak to 
her before you write. I shall be at 
home, I hope, by Wednesday, and 
I'll go over to the Burnside—or, 
better still, I'll make my mother ask 
Dolly to come over to us. Dolly 
loves her us if she were her own 
mother, and if any one can influence 
her she will be that one.” 

“But I'd not wish her to come 
round by persuasion, Tony. Dolly’s 
a girl to have a will of her own, and 
she’s never made up her mind to 
write me that letter without think- 
ing well over it.” 

“‘ Perhaps she’ll tell my mother her 
reasons. Perhaps she'll say why she 
draws back from her promise.” 

“T don’t even know that I'd like 
to drive her to that; it mightn’t be 
quite fair.” 

Tony flung away his cigar with 
impatience; he was irritated, for he 
bethought him of his own caze, and 
how it was quite possible no such 
scruples of delicacy would have in- 
terfered with him if he could only 
have- managed to find out what was 
passing in Alice’s mind, 


“I’m sure,” said M‘Grader, “ you 
agree with me, Tony; and if she 
says, Don’t hold me to my pledge, 
I have no right to ask, Why ?” 

A short shrug of the shoulders was 
all Tony’s answer. 

“Not that I'd object to your say- 
ing a word for me, Tony, if there 
was to be any hope from it—saying 
what a warm friend could say of 
one he thought well of. You've 
been living under the same roof 
with me, and you know more of my 
nature, and my ways and my tem- 
per, than most men, and maybap 
what you could tell her might are 
its we'ght.” 

“That I know and believe.” 

“ Bat don’t think only of me, Tory. 
She's more to be considered than I 
am; and if this bargain was to be 
unhappy for her, it would only be 
misery for both of us. You'd not 
marry your own sweetheart against 
her own will?” 

Tony neither agreed to nor dis- 
sented from this remark. The 
chances were that it was a pro- 
position not so readily solved, and 
that he’d like to have thought over 
it. 

“No; I know you better than 
that,” said M‘Gruder once more. 

“Perhaps not,” remarked Tony; 
but the tone certainly gave no posi- 
tive assurance of a settled determina- 
tion. “ At all events, I'll see what I 
can do for you.” 

“Tf it was that she cares for 
somebody else that she couldn't 
marry—that her father disliked, or 
that he was too poor—I’d never say 
one word; because who can tell 
what changes may come in life, and 
the man that couldn’t support a 
wife now, in a year or two may be 
well off and thriving? And if it was 
that she really liked another—you 
don’t think that likely? Well, nei- 
ther doI; but I say it here, because 
I want to take in every considera- 
tion of the question; bat I repeat, 
if it were so, I’d never utter one 
word against it. Your mother, Tony, 
is more likely to find that out than 
any of us; and if she says Dolly’s 
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heart is given away already, that will 
be enough. I'll not trouble nor tor- 
ment her more.” 

Tony grasped his friend’s hand, 
and shook it warmly, some vague 
suspicion darting through him at 
the time that this rag-merchant was 
more generous in his dealings with 
the woman he loved than he, Tony, 
would have been. Was it that he 
loved less, or was it that bis love 
was more? Tony couldn’t tell; nor 
was it so very easy to resolve it 
either way. 

As day broke, the steamer ran 
into Leghorn to land some pas- 
sengers and take in others; and 
M‘Grader, while he took leave of 
Tony, pointed to a red-tiled roof 
rising amongst some olive-trees— 
the quaint little pigeon-house on 
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top surmounted with a weather- 
vane fashioned into an enormous 
letter S. 

“There it is,” said he, with a shake 
in his voice; “ that was to bave been 
her home. I'll not go near it till I 
hear from you, and you may tell her 
so. Tell her you saw it, Tony, and 
that it was a sweet little spot, where 
one might look for happiness if they 
could only bring a quiet heart to 
it. And above all, Tony, write to 
me frankly and openly, and don’t 
give me any hopes if your own con- 
science tells you I have no right to 
them.” 

With a strong grasp of the hand, 
and a long full look at each other in 
silence, M‘Gruder went over the side 
to his boat, and the steamer ploughed 
on her way to Marseilles. 


CHAPTER LXI.—TONY AT HOME AGAIN, 


Though Tony was eager to per- 
suade Rory to accompany him 
home, the poor fellow longed so 
ardently to see his friends and rela- 
tions, to tell all that he had done 
and suffered for ‘the cause,” and 
to show the rank he had won, that 
Tony yielded at last, and only 
bound him by a promise to come 
and pass his Christmas at the 
Causeway ; and now he hastened 
on night and day, feverishly impa- 
tient to see his mother, and yearn- 
ing for that affection which his 
heart had never before so thirsted 
after. 

There were times when he felt 
that, without Alice, all his good 
fortune in life was valueless; and it 
was a matter of utter indifference 
whether he was to see himself sur- 
rounded with every means of enjoy- 
ment, or rise each morning to meet 
some call of labour. And then 


there were times when he thought 
of the great space that separated 
them — not in condition, but in 
tastes and habits and requirements, 
She was of that gay and fashion- 
able world that she adorned—made 
for it, and made to like it; its 


admiration and its homage were 
things she looked for. What would 
he have done if obliged to live in 
such a society? His delight was 
the freedom of an out-of-door exist- 
ence—the bard work of field-sports, 
dashed with a certain danger that 
gave them their zest. In these he 
admitted no man to be his supe- 
rior; and in this very conscious 
strength lay the pride that sustain- 
ed him. Oompel him, however, 
to live in another fashion — sur- 
round him with the responsibili- 
ties of station, and the demands 
of certain ceremonies—and he 
would be wretched. “ Perbaps she 
saw all that,” muttered be to him- 
self. “ With that marvellous quick- 
ness of hers, who knows if she 
might not have foreseen how un- 
suited I was to all habits but my 
own wayward, careless ones? And 
thongh I hope [ shall always be a 
gentleman, in trath there are some 
forms of the condition that puzzle me 
sorely. 

“ And, after all, have I not my 
dear mother to look after and make 
happy ? and what a charm it will 
give to life to see her surrounded 
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with the little objects she loved and 
eared for! What a garden she 
ehall have!” Climate and soil, to 
be sure, were stiff adversaries to 
conquer, but money and skill could 
fight them; and that school for 
the little girls—the fishermen’s 
daughters—that she was always 
planning, and always wondering 
Sir Arthur Lyle had never thought 
of, she should have it now, and 
a pretty building, too, it should 
be. lie knew the very spot 
to snit it, and how beautiful he 
would muke their own little cot- 
tage, if bis mother should still de- 
sire to live there. Not that he 
thought of this positively with per- 
fect calm and indifference. To live 
so near the Lyles, and live es- 
tranged from them, would be a 
great source of unpleasantness, and. 
yet how eould he possibly renew 
his relations there, now that all was 
over between Alice and himself? 
“ Al,” thought he at last, “ the world 
would stand still if it had to wait 
for stupid fellows like me to solve 
its difficulties. I must just let 
events happen, and do the best I 
can when they confront me:” and 
then mother would be there; mo- 
ther would counsel and advise him; 
mother would warn him of this, 
and reconcile him to that; and 
so he was of good cheer as to the 
future, though there were things 
in the present that pressed him 
sorely. 

It was about an hour after dark 
of a starry, sharp October evening, 
that the jaunting-car on which he 
travelled, drove up-to the spot where 
the little pathway turned off to 
the cottage, and Jeanie was there 
with her lantern waiting for him. 

“You've no a’ that luggage, 
Maister Tony?” cried she, as the 
man deposited the fourth trunk on 
the road. 

“How’s my mother?” asked he, 
impatiently —‘“ is she well?” 

“Why wouldn’t she be weel, and 
hearty too?” said the girl, who 
rather felt the question as savour- 
ing of ingratitude, seeing what 


blessings of fortane had been show- 
ered upon them. 

As he walked hurriedly along, 
Jeanie trotted at his side, telling 
him, in broken and disjointed sen- 
tences, the events of the place— 
the joy of the whole neighbour- 
hood on hearing of his new wealth ; 
their hopes that he might not leave 
that part of the country; what 
Mrs. Blackie of Craig's Mills said at 
Mrs. Dumphy’s christening, when 
sie gave the name of Tony to the 
baby, and wouldn’t say Anthony; 
and how Dr. M‘Candlish improved 
the occasion for “twa good hours, 
wi’ mair texts o’ Scripture than 
wad make a Sabbati-day’s dis- 
course; and ech, Maister Tony, 
it’s a glad heart I'll hae o’ it all, if 
I could only think that you'll no 
be going to keep a man creature— 
a sort of butler like—there’s no 
such wastefu’ bodies in the world 
as they, and wanting mair cere- 
monies than the best gentlemen in 
the land.” Before Tony had finish- 
ed assuring her that no change in 
the household should displace her- 
self, they had reached the little 
wicket: his mother, as she stood at 
the door, caught the sound of his 
voice, rushed out to meet him, and 
was soon clasped in his arms. 

“Tv’s more happiness than I 
hoped for—more, far more,” was all 
she could say, as she clung to him. 
Her next words were uttered in @ 
ery of joy, when the light fell fall 
upon him in the doorway— 
“you're jast your father, Tony; it’s 
your own father’s self I see stand- 
ing before me, if you had not so 
much hair over your face.” 

“T'll soon get rid of that, mother, 
if you dislike it.” 

“Let it be, Master Tony—let it 
be,” cried Jeanie; “though it 
frightened me a bit at first, it’s no 
so bad when one gets used to it.” 

Though Mrs. Butler had deter- 
mined to make Tony relate every 
event that took place from the day 
he left her, in regular narrative 
order, nothing could be less con- 
nected, nothing less consecutive, 
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than the incidents he recounted, 
Now it would be some reminiscence 
of his messenger days—of his meet- 
ing with that glorious Sir Joseph, 
who treated him so handsomely; 
then of that villain who stole his 
despatches; of his life as a rag-mer- 
chaut, or his days with Garibaldi. 
Rory, too, was remembered; and 
he relited to his mother the pious 
frand by which he had transferred 
to his humble follower the promo- 
tion Garibaldi had bestowed upon 
himself. 

“He well deserved it, and more; 
he carried me, when I was wounded, 
through the orchard at Melazzo on 
his back, and thongh struck with a 
bullet himself, never owned he was 
hit till he fell on the grass beside 
me—a grand fellow that, mother, 
though he never learned to read.” 
And there was a something of 
irony in his voice as he said this, 
that showed how the pains of learn- 
ing still rankled in his mind, 

“And you never met the Lyles? 
how strange!” exclaimed she. 

“Yes, I met Alice; at least,” said 
he, stooping down to settle the log 
on the fire, “I saw her the last 
evening I was at Naples.” 

“Tell me all about it.” 

“There's no all. I met her, we 
talked together for half an hour or 
so, and we parted; there’s the whole 
of it.” 

“She had heard, I suppose, of 
your good fortune?” 

“Yes, Skeff had told them the 
story, and, I take it, made the most 
of our wealth; not that rich peo- 
ple like the Lyles would be much 
impressed by our fortune.” 

“That may be true, Tony, but 
rich folk have a sympathy with 
other rich folk, and they’re not 
very wrong in liking those whose 
condition resembles their own. 
What did Alice say? Did she give 
you some good advice as to your 
mode of life?” 

“Yes, plenty of that; she rather 
likes advice-giving.” 

“She was always a good friend of 
yours, Tony, I mind well when she 





used to come here to hear your let- 
ters read to her. She ever made the 
same remark: Tony is a fine true- 
hearted boy; and when he’s moulded 
and shaped a bit by the pressure of 
the world, he’ll grow to be a fine 
true-hearted man.” 

“Tt was very gracious of her, 
no doubt,” said he, with a sharp 
short tone; “and she was gool 
enough to contribute a little to that 
selfsame ‘pressure’ she hoped so 
much from.” 

His mother looked at him to 
explain his words, but he turned 
his head away and was silent. 

“Tell me something about home, 
mother. How are the Stewarts? 
Where is Dolly?” 

“They are well, and Dolly is 
here; and a dear good girl she is. 
Ah, Tony! If you knew all the 
‘comfort she bas been to me in your 
absence—coming here through sleet 
and snow and storm, and nursing 
me like a daughter.” 

“T liked her better till I learned 
how she had treated that good- 
hearted fellow Sam M‘Gruder. Do 
you know how she has behaved to 
him?” 

“T know it all. I read her let- 
ters, every one of them.” 

“And can you mean that you 
defend her conduct ?” 

“T mean that if she were to 
marry a man she did not love, 
and were dishonest enough not to 
tell him so, I'd not attempt to de- 
fend her, There’s what I mean, 
Tony.” 

“Why promise him, then—why 
accept him?” 

‘She never did,” 

“Oh!” exclaimed he, holding 
up both his hands, 

“T know what I say, Tony. It 
was the Doctor answered the letter 
in which Mr. M'‘Gruder proposed 
for Dolly. He said that he could 
not, would not, use any influence 
over his daughter; bat that, from 
all he had learned of Mr. M‘Gru- 
der’s character, he would give his 
free consent to the match.” 

“ Well, then, Dolly said——” 
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“Wait a bit, I am coming to 
Dolly. She wrote back that she 
was sorry he had not first written 
to herself, and she would frankly 
have declared she did not wish to 
marry; but now, as he had ad- 
dressed her father—an old man in 
failing health, anxious above all 
things about what was to become 
of her when he was removed—the 
case was a more difficult one, since 
to refuse his offer was to place her- 
self in opposition to her father’s 
will—a thing that in all her life 
had never happened. ‘You will 
see from this,’ said she, ‘that I 
could not bring to you that love 
and affection which would be your 
right, were I only to marry you 
to spare my father’s anxieties. 
You ought to have more than this 
in your wife, and I cannot give you 
more; therefore do not persist in 
this suit, or, at all events, do not 
press it.”” 

“But I remember your writing 
me word that Dolly was only wait- 
ing till I left M‘Gruder’s house, 
or quitted the neighbourhood, to 
name the day she would be married. 
How do you explain that?” 

“Tt was her father forced her 
to write that letter: his health was 
failing, and his irritability had 
increased to that degree that at 
times we were almost a.raid of his 
reason, Tony; and I mind well the 
night Dolly came over to show me 
what she had written. She read 
it in that chair where you are sit- 
ting now, and when she finished she 
fell on her krees, and, hiding her 
face in my lap, she sobbed as if her 
poor heart was breaking.” 

“So, in fact, she was always 
averse to this match,” 

“ Always. She never got a letter 
from abroad that I couldn’t have told 
it by her red eyes and swelled eyelids, 
poor lassie !” 

“T say ‘ poor fellow!’ mother; for 
I declare that the man who marries a 
woman against her will has the worst 
of it.” 

“No, no, Tony; all sorrows fall 
heaviest on the helpless. When at 
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last the time came that she could 
bear no more, she rallied her courage 
and told her father that if she were 
to marry M‘Gruder it would be the 
misery of her whole life. He took 
it very ill at first; and said some 
very cruel things to her; and, in- 
deed, it was only after seeing how I 
took the lassie’s side, and approved 
of all she had done, that he yield- 
ed and gave way. But he isn’t 
what he used to be, Tony. Old age, 
they say, makes people sometimes 
sterner and harder. A_ grievous 
thing to think of, that we'd be 
more worldly just when the world 
was slipping away beneath us; and 
so what do you think he does? 
The same day that Dolly writes 
that letter to M‘Gruder, he makes 
her write to Dr. M‘Canulish to say 
that she’d take a situation as a 
governess with a family going 
to India, which the Doctor men- 
tioned was open to any well-qua- 
lified young person like herself. 
‘Ye canna say that your “ heart 
will be broke wi’ treachery” here, 
lassie,’ said her father, jeering at 
what she said in her tears about the 
marriage.” 

“You oughtn’t to snffer this, 
mother; you ought to offer Dolly a 
home here with yourself.” 

“It was what I was thinking of, 
Tony; but I didn’t like to take any 
step in it till I saw you and spoke to 
you.” 

. “Do it, by all means—do it to- 
morrow.” 

“ Not to-morrow, Tony, nor even 
the next day; for Dolly and the 
Doctor left this to pass a few days 
with the M‘Candlishes at Arti- 
clave, and they'll not be back be- 
fore Saturday; but [ am so glad 
that you like the plan—so glad that 
it came from yourself, too.” 

“Tt’s the first bit of pleasure our 
new wealth has given us, mother; 
may it be a good sugury !” 

“That's a  heathenish word, 
Tony, and most unsuited to be 
used in thankfulness for God's 
blessings.” 


Tony took the rebuke in good 
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part, and, to change the topic, 
Janghingly asked if she thought 
Garibaldians never were hungry, 
for she had said nothing of supper 
since he came. 
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“Jeanie has been in three times 
to tell you it was ready, and the 
last time she said she’d come no 
more; but come and we'll see what 
there’s for us.” 


CHAPTER LXII.—SKEFF DAMER’S LAST “ PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL.” 


After some four or five days 
passed almost like a dream —for 
while he stood in the midst of old 
familiar objects, all Tony’s thoughts 
as to the future were new and 
strange—there came a long letter 
from Skeff Damer, announcing his 
approaching marriage with Bella— 
the “dear old woman of Tilney” 
having behaved “beautifully.” 
“Short as the time has been since 
you left this, my brave Tony, great 
events -have occurred. The King 
has lost his throne, and Skeff 
Damer has gained an estate. I 
would have saved him, for I really 
like the Queen; but that his obsti- 
nacy is such, the rescue would have 
only been a reprieve, not a par- 
don. Sicily I meant for us—I 
mean for England— myself to be 
the Viceroy. The silver mines at 
Stromboli have never been worked 
since the time of Tiberius; they 
contain untold wealth: and as to 
coral fishery, I have obtained sta- 
tistics will make your teeth water. 
I can show you my calculations in 
hard figures, that in eight years 
and four months I should be the 
richest man in Europe—able to 
purchase the soil of the island out 
and ont, if the British Government 
were stupid enough not to see that 
they ought to establish me and my 
dynasty there. These are now but 
visions—grand and glorious visions, 
it is true—and dearest Bella sheds 
tears when I allude to them. 

“T have had a row with ‘the 
Office ;’ they blame me for the down- 
fall of the monarchy, but they never 
told me to save it. To you I may 
make the confession, it was the two 
days I passed at Cava cost this 
Bourbon his crown. Not that I 
regret, my dear Tony, this tribute 


to friendship. During that inter- 
val, as Oaraffa expresses it, they 
were paralysed. ‘Where is Damer ? 
‘Who has seen Skeff? ‘What has 
become of him?’ ‘ With whom is he 
negotiating?’ were the questions on 
every side; and in the very midst 
of the excitement, back comes the 
fellow M‘Oaskey, the little fiery- 
faced individual you insisted in 
your raving on calling ‘my god- 
father,’ and declares that I am in 
the camp of the Garibaldians, and 
making terms and stipalations with 
the General himself. The Queen- 
Mother went off in strong hysterics 
when she heard it; the King never 
uttered a word—has never spoken 
since—and the dear Queen merely 
said, ‘Damer will never betray us.’ 
These particulars I learned from 
Francardi. Meanwhile Garibaldi, 
seeing the immense importance of 
my presence at his hea:!quarters, 
pushes on for the capita!, and 
enters Naples, as he gives out, 
with the concurrence and approval 
of England! You will, I have no 
doubt, hear another version of this 
event. You will be told bushels 
of lies about heroic daring and 
frantic popular enthusiasm. To your 
friendly breast I commit the trath, 
never to be revealed, however, ex- 
cept to a remote posterity. 

“One other confession, and I have 
done—done with politics fir ever. 
You will hear of Garibaldi as a brave, 
straightforward, simple-minded un- 
suspectful man, hating intrigues of 
all kinds. This is totally wrong. 
With all his courage, it is as no- 
thing to his craft. He is the deep- 
est politician, and the most subtle 
statesman in Europe, and, to my 
thinking—mind, it is my estimate 
I give you—more of Machiavelli 
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than any man of his day. Bear 
this in mind, and keep your eye 
on him in future. We had not 
been five minutes together till each 
of us read the other. We were the 
two ‘Augurs’ of the Latin satirist, 
and if we didn’t laugh, we ex- 
changed a recognition just as sig- 
nificant. I ought to tell you that 
he is quite frantic at my giving up 
political life, and he says that my 
retirement will make Cavour’s for- 
tune, for there is no other man left 
fit to meet him, There was not a 
temptation, not a bribe, he did not 
throw out to induce me to with- 
hold my resignation; and when he 
fuund that personal advantages had 
no weight with me, he said, ‘ Mind 
my werds, Monsieur Damer; the 
day will come when you will regret 
this retirement. When you will 
see the great continent of Europe 
convulsed from one end to the 
other, and yourself no longer in & 
position to influence the course of 
events, and guide the popular will, 
you will bitterly regret this step.’ 
Bat I know myself better. What 
could the Peerage, what could the 
Garter, whut could a seat in the 
Cabinet do for me? I have been 
too long and too much behind the 
scenes, to be dazzled by the blaze 
of the ‘spectacle.’ I want repose, 
a home, the charms of that do- 
mestic life which are denied to the 
mere man of ambition. Bella, in- 
deed, has ber misgivings, that to 
live without greatness—greatness 
in action, and greatness to come— 
will be a sore trial to me; but I 
tell her, as I tell you, my dear 
friend, that it is exactly the men 
who, like myself, have moved events, 
and given the spring to the greatest 
casualties, who are readiest to accept 
tranquillity and peace as the first of 
blessings. Under the shade of my 
old elms at Tiluey—I may call 
them mine already,-as Reeves and 
Tucker are drawing out the deeds— 
I will write my memoirs,—one of 
the most interesting contributions, 
when it appears, that history 
has received for the last century. 
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I can afford to be fearless, and 
I will be; and if certain noble 
lords go down to posterity with 
tarnished honour and diminished 
fame, they can date the discovery 
to the day when they disparaged 
a Damer. 

“Now for a minor key. We led 
a very jolly life on board the 
Talisman; only needing yourself 
to make it perfect. My Lady L. 
was ‘out of herself’ at your not 
coming; indeed, since your acces- 
sion to fortune, she has discovered 
some very amiable and some espe- 
cially attractive qualities in your 
nature, and that, ‘if you fall 
amongst the right people’—I hope 
you appreciate the sort of accident 
intended—you will become a very 
superior article. Bella is, as always, 
a sincere friend; and though Alice 
says nothing, she does not look un- 
grateful to him who speaks well of 
you. Bella has told me in confid- 
ence—mind, in confidence—that all 
is broken off between Alice and 
you, and says it is all the better 
for both; that you were a pair of 
intractable tempers, and that the 
only chance for either of you, is to 
be allied to somebody or something 
that would consent to think you 
perfection, and yet manage you as 
if you were not what is called ‘ ab- 
solute wisdom,’ 

“Bella also said, ‘Tony might 
have had some chance with Alice 
had he remained poor,’ the opposi- 
tion of her family would have had 
its weight in influencing her in his 
favour; but now that he is a prize 
in the matrimonial lottery, she is 
quite ready to see any defects he 
may have, and set them against all 
that would be said in his bebalf. 
Last of all, she likes her independ- 
ence as a widow. I half suspected 
that Maitland had been before you 
in her favour; but Bella says not. 
By the way, it was the fortune that 
has fallen to you Maitland had al- 
ways expected — Sir Omerod hav- 
ing married, or, as some say, Dot 
married, his mother, and adopted 
Maitland, who contrived to spend 
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about eighty thousand of the old 
man’s savings in ten or eleven 
years. He is a strange fellow, and 
mysterious to the last. Since the 
overthrow of the Government, we 
have been reduced to ask protec- 
tion to the city from the secret so- 
ciety called the Camorra, a set of 
Neapolitan Thugs, who cut throats 
in reciprocity; and it was by a 
guard of these wretches that we 
were escorted to the ship’s boats 
when we embarked. Bella swears 
that the chief of the gang was no 
other than Maitland, greatly dis- 
guised, of course; bnt she says that 
she recognised him by his teeth, as 
he smiled accidentally. It would 
be, of course, at the risk of his life 
he was there, since anything that 
pertained to the Oourt would, if 
discovered, be torn to fragments by 
the people. My ‘godfather’ had a 
narrow escape on Tuesday last. He 
rode through the Toledo in fuil 
uniform, amidst all the people, who 
were satisfied with hissing him in- 
steal of treating him to a stiletto, 
and the rascal grinned an insolent 
defiance as he went, and said, as 
he gained the Piazza, ‘You’re not 
such bad canaille, after all; I 
have seen worse in Mexico.’ He 
went on board a despatch-boat in 
the bay, and ordered the command- 
er to take him to Gayeta; and the 
oddest of all is, the officer complied, 
overpowered, as better men have 
been, by the scoundrel’s im ertin- 
ence. oh, Tony, to you—to your- 
self, to your heart’s most secret 
closet, fast to be locked, when you 
have my secret inside of it—to you, 
I own, that the night I passed in 
that wretch’s company is the dark- 
est page of my existence. He over- 
whelmed me with insult, and I had 
to bear it, just as I should have to 
bear the buffeting of the waves if 
I had been thruwn into the sea. 
I'd have strangled him then and 
there if I was able, but the brute 
would have torn me limb from 
limb if I attempted it. Time may 
Ciminish the acuteness of this saf- 
fering, but I confess to you, up 
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to this, when I think of what I 
went through, my humiliation over- 
powers me. I hope fervently you 
may meet him one of these days. 
You have a little score of your own, 
I suspect, to settle with him; at 
all events, if the day of reckoning 
comes, include my balance, and 
trust to my eternal gratitude. 

“Here have come Alice aud 
Bella to make me read out what I 
have written to you; of course I 
have objected. This is a strictly 
‘private and confidential.’ What we 
do for the blue-books, Master Tony, 
we do ina different fashion. Alice, 
perhaps, suspects the reasons of my 
reserve—‘ appreciates my reticence,’ 
as we say in the ‘ Line,’ 

“At all events, she tells me to 
make you write to her. ‘When 
Tony,’ said she, ‘has found out 
that he was only in love ‘with me 
because I made him better known 
to his own heart, and induced him 
to develop some of his own fine 
qualities, he’ll begin to see that we 
may and ought to be excellent 
friends; and some day or other, 
when there shall be a Mrs. Tony, if 
she be a sensible woman, she'll not 
object to the friendship.’ She said 
this so measaredly and calmly, that 
I can almost trust myself to say 
I have reported her word for word. 
It reads to me like a very polite 
congé. What do you say to it? 

“The Lyles are going back at the 
end of the month, but Alice says 
she'll winter at Cairo. There is an 
insolent independence about these 
widows, Tony, that adds one more 
terror to death. I protest, I’d like 
to haunt the woman that could em- 
ploy her freedom of action in this 
arbitrary manner, 

“Dearest Bella insists on your 
coming to our wedding: it will come 
off at Tilney, strictly private. None 
but our nearest relatives, not even 
the Duke of Dullchester, nor any 
of the Howards. They will feel 
it; but it can’t be helped, I sup- 
pose. Oincinnatus had to cut his 
connections too, when he took to 
horticulture. You, however, must 
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not desert me ; and if you cannot tra- 
vel without Rory, bring him with 
ou. 

“T am impatient to get away 
from this, and seek the safety of 
some obscure retreat; for I know 
the persecution I shall be exposed 
to to withdraw my resignation and 
remain. To this I will never con- 
sent. I give it to you under my 
hand, Tony, and I give it the more 
formally, as I desire it may be his- 
toric. I know well the whining 
tone they will assume—just as well 
as if I saw it before me in a dispatch. 
‘What are we to tell the Queen?’ 
will be the cry. My dignified an- 
swer will be, ‘Tell her that you 
made it impossible for one of the 
ablest of her servants to hold his 
office with ‘dignity. Tell her, 
too, that Skeff Damer has done 
enough for honour—he now seeks to 
do something for happiness.’ Back 
to office again I will not go. Five 
years and two months of unpaid 
services have I given to my 
country, and England is not a- 
shamed to accept the unrewarded 
labours of her gifted sons! My 
very ‘extraordinaries’ have been 
cavilled at. I give you my word 
of honour, they have asked me for 
vouchers for the champagne and 
obsters with which I have treated 
some of the most dangerous regi- 
cides of Europe—men whose lan- 
guage would make your hair stand 
on end, and whose ‘sentiments actu- 
ally curdled the blood as one listened 
to them. 

“The elegant hospitalities which 
I dispensed, in the hope—vain 
hope !—of inducing them to believe 
that the sociai amenities of life had 
extended to our insular position,— 
these the Office declares they have 
nothing to do with; and insvlently 
asks me, ‘ Are there any other items 
of my pleasure whose cost I should 
wish to submit to Parliament?’ 

“ Ask Talleyrand, ask Metternich, 
ask any of our own people—B., or 
§., or H.—since when have cookery 
and the ballet ceased to be the lawful 
weapons of diplomacy ? 
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“The day of reckoning for all 
this, my dear Tony, is coming. At 
first I thought of making some of 
my friends in the House move for 
pr corres age oy Fane F. O. 
and myself—the Damer pers 
they would be called, in the tan- 
guage of the public journals—and 
thus bring on a smashing de- 
bate. | Reconsideration, however, 
showed me that my memoirs, 
‘Five Years of a Diplomatist on 
Service,’ would be the more fitting 
place; and in the pages of those 
volumes you will find revelations 
more astounding, official knaveries 
more nefarious, and political in- 
trigues more Machiavellian, than 
the wildest imagination for wicked- 
ness has ever conceived. What 
would they not have given rather 
than see such an exposure? I al- 
most think I will call my book ‘ “ Ex- 
traordinaries” of a Diplomatist.’ 
Sensational and taking both, that 
title! You musn’t be provoked if, 
in one of the lighter chapters—there 
must be light chapters—I stick in 
that little adventure of your own 
with my godfather.” 

“Confound the fellow!” mut- 
tered Tony, and with such a hearty 
indignation, that his mother heard 
him from the adjoining room, and 
hastened in to ask who or what had 
provoked him. Tony blundered 
out some sort of evasive reply, and 
then said, “Was it Dr. Stewart’s 
voice I heard without there a few mi- 
nutes ago?” 

“Yes, Tony; he called in as he was 
passing to Ooleraine on important 
business. The poor man is much 
agitated by an offer that has jast 
been made him to go far away over 
the seas, and finish his days, one 
may call it, at the end of the world, 
Some of this country folk, it seems, 
who settled in New Zealand, at a 
place they call Wellington Gap, 
have invited him to go out there 
and minister among them; and 
though he’s not minded to make 
the change at his advanced time of 
life, nor disposed to lay his bones 
in a far-away land, yet for Dolly’s 
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sake—poor Dolly, who will be left 
friendless and homeless when he is 
taken away—he thinks maybe it’s 
his duty to accept the offer; and so 
he’s gone into the town to consult 
Dr. M‘Candlish, and the elder Mr. 
M€lwain, and a few other sensible 
men.” 

“Why won’t Dolly marry the 
man she ought to marry—a good, 
trae-hearted fellow, who will treat 
her well and be kind to her? Tell 
me that, mother.” 

“Ti mana be—it mauna be,” 
said the old Jady, who, when much 
moved, frequently employed the 
Scotch dialect unconsciously. 

“Is there a reason for her con- 
duct?” 

“There is a reason,” said she, 
firmly. 

“And do you know it? has she 
told you what it is?” 

“T’m not at liberty to talk over 
this matter with you, Tony. What- 
ever I know, I know as a thing con- 
fided to me in honour,” 

*T only asked, Was the reason one 
that you yourself were satisfied 
with ?” 

“Tt was, and is,” replied she, 
gravely. 

“Do you think, from what you 
know, that Dolly would listen to 
any representations I might make 
her? for I know M‘Gruder thor- 
oughly, and can speak of him as a 
friend likes to speak.” 

“No, no, Tony—don’t do it! 
don’t do it!” cried sbe, with a 
degree of emotion that perfectly 
amazed him, for the tears swam in 
her eyes, and her lips trembled as 
she spoke. He stared fixedly at 
her, but she turned away her head, 
and for some minutes neither 
spoke. 

“Come, mother,” said Tony, at 
last; and in his kindliest voice, ‘ you 
have a good head of your own,— 
think of some way to prevent the 
poor old Doctor from going cff into 
exile.” 

“ How could we help him that he 
would not object to?” 

“What if you were to hit upon 


some plan of adopting Dolly? You 
have long loved her as if she were 
your own daughter, and she has re- 
turned your affections.” 

“That she has,” muttered the old 
lady, as she wiped her eyes. 

“What use is this new wealth of 
ours, if it benefit none but our- 
selves, mother? Just get the Doc- 
tor to talk it all over with you, and 
say to him, ‘Have no fears as to 
Dolly ; ske shall never be forced to 
marry against her  inclinations— 
merely for support ; ber home shall 
be here with us, and she shall be 
no dependant neither.’ I'll take care 
of that.” 

“ How like your father you said 
these words, Tony!” cried she, look- 
ing at him with a gaze of love and 
pride together; it was his very 
voice, tov.” 

“I meant to have spoken to her 
on poor M'Gruder’s behalf—I pro- 
mised him I would; but if you tell 
me it is of no use “a 

“T tell you more, Tony—I tell you 
it would be crael; it would be worse 
than cruel,” cried she, eagerly. 

“Then Vil not do it, and I'll 
write to him to-day and say so, 
though, heaven knows, I'll be sorely 
puzzled to explain myself; but as 
he is a true man, he'll feel that I 
have done all for the best, and that 
if I have not served his cause it 
has not been for any lack of the 
will!” 

“Tf yoa wish it, Tony, I could 
write to Mr. M‘Gruder myself. A 
letter from an old body like me is 
sometimes a better means to break 
a misfortune than one from a 
younger hand. Age deals more 
naturally with sorrow, perhaps.” 

“ You will be doing a kind thing, 
my dear mother,” said he, as he 
drew her towards him, “and to a 
good fellow who deserves well of 
us.” 

“T want to thank him, besides, 
for his kindness and care of you, 
Tony; so just write his address for 
me there on that envelope, and I'll do 
it at once.” 

“I’m off for a ramble, mother, 
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till dinner-time,” said Tony, taking 
his hat. 

“* Are you going up to the Abbey, 
Tony ?” 

“No,” said he, blushing slightly. 

“Because if you had, I'd have 
asked you to fetch me some fresh 
flowers. Dolly is coming to dine 
with us, and she is so fond of 
seeing flowers on the centre of the 
table.” 

“No; I have nothing to do at 
the Abbey. I’m off towards Port- 
rush.” 

“Why not go over to the Burn- 
side and fetch Dolly ?” said she 
carelessly. 
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“Perhaps I may—that is, if I 
should find myself in that quarter ; 
but I’m first of all bent on a pro- 
found piece of thoughtfulness or a 
good smoke—pretty much the same 
thing with me, I believe. So good 
bye for a while.” 

His mother looked after him with 
loving eyes till the eyes dulled 
them; but there are tears which fall 
on the affections as the dew falls 
on flowers, and these were of that 
number. 

“ His own father—his own fa- 
ther!” muttered she as she followed 
the stalwart figure till it was lost in 
the distance. 


CHAPTER LXIil.—AT THE COTTAGE BESIDE THE CAUSEWAY. 


I must use more discretion as 
to Mrs. Butler’s correspondence 
than I have employed respecting 
Skeff Damer’s. What she wrote on 
that morning is not to be recorded 
here. It will be enough if I say 
that her letter was not alone a kind 
one, but that it thoroughly con- 
vinced him who read it that her 
view was wise and true, and that it 
would be as useless as ungenerous 
to press Dolly further, or ask for 
that love which was not hers to 
give. 

It was a rare event with her to 
have to write a letter. It was not, 
either, a very easy task; but if she 
had not the gift of facile expres- 
sion, she had another still better 
for her purpose—an honest nature 
steadfastly determined to perform 
a duty. She knew her subject too, 
and treated it with candour, while 
with delicacy. 

While she wrote Tony strolled 
along, puffing his cigar or relight- 
ing it, for it was always going out, 
and dreaming away in his own 
misty fashion over things past, 
present, and future, till really the 
actual and the ideal became so 
thoroughly commingled he could not 
well distinguish one from the other. 
He thought — he knew, indeed, he 
ought to be very happy. ll his 
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anxieties as to a career and a liveli- 
hood ended, he felt that a very en- 
joyable existence might lie before 
him, but somehow—he hoped he was 
not ungrateful— but somehow he 
was not so perfectly happy as he 
supposed his good fortune should 
have made him. 

“ Perhaps it will come later on; 
perhaps when I am active and em- 
ployed; perhaps when I shall 
have learned to interest myself in 
the things money brings around 
a man; perhaps, too, when I can 
forget—ay, that was the lesson was 
hardest of all.” All these pass- 
ing thoughts, a good deal dashed 
through each other, scarcely con- 
tributed to enlighten his faculties ; 
and he rambled on over rocks and 
yellow strand, up hillsides, and 
through fern-clad valleys, not in the 
least mindful of whither he was 

oing. 

At last he suddenly halted, and 
saw he was in the shrubberies of 
Lyle Abbey, his steps having out 
of old habit taken the one same 
path they had followed for many a 
year. The place was just as he had 
seen it last. Trees make no mar- 
velious progress in the north of 
Treland, and a longer absence than 
Tony’s would leave them just as 
they were before. All was neat, 
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orderly, and well kept; and the 
heaps of dried leaves and brush- 
wood ready to be wheeled away, 
stood there as he saw them when 
he last walked that way with Alice. 
He was poor then, without a career, 
or almost a hope of one; and yet 
was it possible, could it be possible, 
that he was happier than he now 
felt? Was it that Love sufficed for 
all, and that the heart so filled had 
no room for other thoughts than 
those of her it worshipped? He cer- 
tainly had loved her greatly. She 
—she alone made up that world in 
which he had lived. Her smile, her 
step, her laugh, her voice—ay, 
there they were, all before him. 
What a dream it was! Only a dream 
after all; for she never cared for 
him. She had led him on to love 
her, half in caprice, half in a sort 
of compassionate interest for a poor 
boy—boy she called him—to whom 
a passion for one above him was cer- 
tain to elevate and exalt him in his 
own esteem. ‘Very kind, doubt- 
less,” muttered he, “ but very cruel 
too. She might have remembered 
that this same dream was to have a 
very rough awaking. I had built 
nearly every hope upon one, and that 
one she well knew, was never to be 
realised. It might not have been 
the most gracious way to do it, but 
I declare it would have been the 
most merciful, to have treated me 
as her mother did, who snubbed my 
pretensions at once. It was all 
right that I should recognise her 
superiority over me in a hundred 
ways ; but perhaps she should not 
have kept it so continually in mind, 
as a sort of barrier against a warmer 
feeling for me. I suppose this is 
‘the fine-lady view of the matter. 
This -is the theory that young 
fellows are to be civilised, as they 
call it, by a passion for a woman 
who is to amuse herself by their 
extravagancies, and then ask their 
ratitude for having deceived them. 

“Til be shot if I am _ grateful,” 
said he, as he threw his cigar into 
the pond. “I’m astonished—am- 
azed—now that it’s all over” (here 
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his voice shook a little) “that my 
stupid vanity could have ever led 
me to think of her, or that I ever 
mistook that patronising way sbe 
had towards me for more than good- 
nature. But, I take it, there are 
scores of fellows who have had the 
selfsame experiences. Here’s the 
seat I made for her,” muttered he, 
as he came in front of a rustic 
bench. For a moment a savage 
thought crossed him that he would 
break it in pieces, and throw the 
fragments into the lake—a sort of 
jealous anger lest some day or 
other she might sit there with “ an- 
other ;’ but he restrained himself, 
and said, “Better not; better let 
her see that her civilising process 
has done something, and that though 
I have lost my game I can bear my 
defeat becomingly.” 

He began to wish that she were 
there at that moment. Not that 
he might renew his vows of love, 
or repledge his affection; but to 
show her how calm and reasonable 
—ay, reasonable was her favourite 
word—he could be; how collect- 
edly he could listen to her, and how 
composedly reply. He strolled up 
to the entrance door. It was open. 
The servants were busy in prepar- 
ing for the arrival of their masters, 
who were expected within the week. 
All were delighted to see Master 
Tony again, and the words scome- 
how rather grated on his ears. It 
was another reminder of that same 
“boyhood” he bore such a grudge 
against. “I am going to have a 
look out of the small drawing-room 
window, Mrs. Hayles,” said he to 
the housekeeper, cutting short her 
congratulations, and hurrying up- 
stairs. 

It was true he went up for a 
view ; but not of the coast-line to 
Fairhead, fine as it was. It was of 
a full-length portrait of Alice, life- 
size, by Grant. She was standing 
beside her horse—the Arab Tony 
trained for her. A braid of her 
hair had fallen, and she was in the 
act of arranging it while one hand 
held up her drooped riding-dress. 
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There was that in the air and atti- 
tude that bespoke a certain embar- 
rassment with a sense of humorous 
enjoyment of the dilemma, A 
sketch from life, in fact, had given 
the idea of the picture, and the re- 
ality of the incident was unquestion- 
able. 

Tony blushed a deep crimson as 
he looked and muttered, “The very 
smile she had on when she said 
good-bye. I wonder I never knew 
her till now.” 

A favourite myrtle of hers stood 
in the meadow; he broke off a 
sprig of it, and placed it in his but- 
ton-hole, and then slowly passed 
down the stairs and out into the 
lawn. With very sombre thoughts 
and slow steps he retraced his way 
to the cottage. He went over to 
himself much of his past life, and 
saw it, as very young men will of- 
ten in such retrospects, far less 
favourably as regarded himself than 
it really was. He ought to have done 
—heaven knows what. He ought to 
have been—scores of things which 
he never was, perhaps never could 
be. _ At all events there was one 
thing he never should have im- 
agined, that Alice Lyle—she was 
Alice Lyle always to him—in her 
treatment of him was ever more 
closely drawn towards him than the 
others of her family. “It was sim- 
ply the mingled kindness and ca- 
price of her nature that made the 
difference; and if I hadn’t been a 
vain fool I'd have seen it. I see it 
now, though; I can read it in the 
very smile she has in her picture. 
To be sure I have learned a good 
deal since I was here last; I have 
outgrown a good many illusions. 
I once imagined this dwarfed and 
stinted scrub to be a wood. I 
fancied the Abbey to be like a royal 
palace; and in Sicily a whole bat- 
talion of us have bivouacked in a 
hall that led to suites of rooms 
without number. If a mere glimpse 


of the world could reveal such as- 
tounding truths, what might not 
come of a more lengthened experi- 
ence 
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“ How tired and weary you look, 
Tony!” said his mother, as he threw 
himself into a chair; “have you 
overwalked yourself?” 

“T suppose so,” said he, with a 
half smile. ‘In my poorer days I 
thought nothing of going to the 
Abbey and back twice—I have 
done it even thrice—in one day: 
but perhaps this weight of gold I 
carry now is too heavy for me,” 

“Td like to see you look more 
grateful for your good fortune, 
Tony,” said she, gravely. 

“Tm not ungrateful, mother; 
but up to this I have not thought 
much of the matter. I suspect, 
however, I was never designed for 
a life of ease and enjoyment. Do 
you remember what Dr. Stewart 
said one day, ‘ You may put a weed 
in a garden, and dig round it and 
water it, and it will only grow to 
be a big weed after all.’ ” 

“T hope better from Tony—far 
better,” said she, sharply. ‘Have 
you answered M’Carthy’s letter? 
have you arranged where you are to 
meet the lawyers ?” 

“T have said in Dublin. They 
couldn’t come here, mother; we 
have no room for them in this 
crib.” 

“You must not call it a crib for 
all that, It sheltered your father 
once, and he carried a very high 
head, Tony.” 

“And for that very reason, dear 
mother, I'm going to make it our 
own home henceforth, — without 
you'd rather go and live in that old 
manor-house on the Nore; they 
tell me it is beautiful.” 

“It was there your father was 
born, and I long to see it,” said 
she, with emotion. ‘Who's that 
coming in at the gate, Tony ?” 

“It is Dolly,” said he, rising, and 
going to the door to meet her. 

“‘ My dear Dolly,” cried he, as he 
embraced her, and kissed her on 
either cheek ; “ this brings me back 
to old times at once.” 


If it was nothing else, the 
total change in Tony’s appear- 
ance abashed her; the bronzed 
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and bearded man looking many 
ears older than he was, seemed 
little like the Tony she had seen 
last ; and so she half shrank back 
from his embrace, and, with a 
flushed cheek and almost constrain- 
ed manner, muttered some words 
of recognition. 

“How well you are looking,” 
said he, staring at her, as she took 
off her bonnet, “and the nice glossy 
hair has all grown again, and I vow 
it is brighter and silkier than ever.” 

“What's all this flattery about 
bright een and silky locks I’m lis- 
tening to?” said the old lady, com- 
ing out laughing into the hall. 

“It’s Master Tony displaying 
his foreign graces at my expense, 
ma’am,” said Dolly, with a smile. 

“Would you have known him 
again, Dolly? would you _ have 
thought that great hairy creature 
there was our Tony ?” 

“T think he is changed—a good 
deal changed,” said Dolly, without 
looking at him. 

“T didn’t quite like it at first; but 
I'm partly getting used to it now; 
and though the Colonel never wore 
a beard on his upper lip, Tony’s 
more like him now than _ ever.” 
The old lady continued to ramble 
on about the points of resemblance 
between the father and son, and 
where certain traits of manner and 
voice were held in common; and 
though neither Tony nor Dolly gave 
much heed to her words, they were 
equally grateful to her for talking. 

“And where’s the Doctor, Dolly ? 
are we not to see him at dinner ?” 

““Not to-day, ma’am; he’s gone 
over to M‘Laidlaw’s to make some 
arrangements about this scheme of 
ours—the banishment, he calls it.” 

“And is it possible, Dolly, that 
he can seriously contemplate such 
a step?” asked Tony, gravely. 

“Yes ; and very seriously too.” 

“And you, Dolly; what do you 
say to it?” 

“T say to it what I have often 
said to a difficulty, what the old 
Scotch adage says of ‘the stout 
heart to the stey brae.’” 
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“And you might have found 
more comforting words, lassie — 
how the winds can be tempered 
to the shorn lamb,” said the 
old lady, almost rebukefully; and 
Dolly drooped her head in si- 
lence. 

“T think it’s a bad scheme,” said 
Tony, boldly, and as though not 
hearing his mother’s remark. “For 
a man at the Doctor’s age to go to 
the other end of the globe, to live in 
a new land, and make new friend- 
ships at his time of life, is, I’m 
sure, a mistake.” 

“That supposes that we have a 
choice; but my father thinks we 
have no choice.” 

“T cannot see that. I cannot 
see that what a man has borne for 
five-and-thirty or forty years—he 
has been that long at the Burnside, 
I believe—he cannot endure still 
longer. I must have a talk with him 
myself over it.” And unconscious- 
ly—quite unconsciously—Tony ut- 
tered the last words with a high- 
sounding importance, so certain is 
it that in a man’s worldly wealth 
there is a store of self-confidence 
that no mere qualities of head or 
heart can ever supply; and Dolly 
almost smiled at the assured tone 
and the confident manner of her 
former playfellow. 

““My father will be glad to see 
you, Tony—he wants to hear all 
about your campaigns: he was try- 
ing two nights ago to follow you 
on the map, but it was such a 
bad one he had to give up the 
attempt.” 

“Tll give you mine,” cried the 
old lady, “the map Tony brought 
over to myself. I'll no just give 
it, but Til lend it to you; and 
there’s a cross wherever there was 
a battle, and a red cross wherever 
Tony was wounded.” 

“Pooh, pooh, mother! don’t 
worry Dolly about these things; 


she’d rather hear of pleasanter 
themes than battles and battle- 
fields. And here is one already— 


Jeanie says, ‘dinner.’” 


“Where did you find your sprig 
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of myrtle at this time?’ asked Dolly, 
as Tony led her in to dinner. 

“T got it at the Abbey. I strolled 
up there to-day,” said he, in a half- 
confusion. ‘* Will you have it?” 

“No,” said she, curtly. 
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“Neither will I then,” cried he, 
tearing it out of his button-hole 
and throwing it away. 

What a long journey in life can 
be taken in a few steps from the 
drawing-room to the dinner-table! 


CHAPTER LXIV.—THE END. 


As Dr. Stewart had many friends 
to consult and many visits to 


Dolly; it would be so nice to sit 
there with that noble view down 


make—some of them, as he ima the glen at one’s foot, and three 


gined, farewell ones — Dolly was 
persuaded, but not without diffi- 
culty, to take up her residence at 
the cottage till he should be able 
toreturn home. And a very pleas- 
ant week it was. To the old lady 
it was almost perfect happiness. 
She had her dear Tony back with 
her after all his dangers and 
escapes, safe and sound, and in 
such spirits as she had never seen 
him before. Not a cloud, not a 
shadow, now ever darkened his 
bright face; all was good-humour, 
and thoughtful kindness for herself 
and for Dolly. 

And poor Dolly, too, with some 
anxious cares at her heart —a load 
that would have crushed many — 
bore up so well that she looked as 
cheery as the others, and entered 
into all the plans that Tony formed 
about his future house, and his 
gardens, and his stables, as though 
many a hundred leagues of ocean 
were not soon to roll between her 
and the spots she traced so eagerly 
on the paper. One evening they 
sat even later than usual. Tony 
had induced Dolly, who was very 
clever with her pencil, to make him 
a sketch for a little ornamental 
cottage—one of those uninhabitable 
little homesteads, which are im- 
mensely suggestive of all the com- 
forts they would utterly fail to 
realise; and he leaned over her as 
she drew, and his arm was on the 
back of her chair, and his face so 
close at times that it almost touched 
the braids of the silky hair , beside 
him. 

“You must make a porch there, 


distinct reaches of the Nore visible.” 

“Yes, Pll make a porch; I'll 
even make you yourself lounging in 
it. See, it shall be perfect bliss !” 

“What does that mean ?” 

“That means smoke, sir; you 
are enjoying the heavenly luxury 
of tobacco, not the less intensely 
that it obscures the view.” 

“No, Dolly, Ill not have that. 
If you put me there, don’t have 
me smoking; make me sitting 
beside you as we are now — you 
drawing, and I looking over you.” 

“But I want to be a prophet as 
well as a painter, Tony. I desire 
to predict something that will be 
sure to happen, if you should ever 
build this cottage.” 

“T swear I will—Im resolved 
on it.” 

“Well, then, so sure as you do, 
and so sure as you sit on that little 
honeysuckle - covered porch, you'll 
smoke.” 

“And why not do as I say? 
Why not make you sketching——” 

“Because I shall not be sketch- 
ing; because, by the time your 
cottage is finished, I shall be pro- 
bably sketching a Mauri chief, or a 
war-party bivouacking on the Raki- 
Raki.” 

Tony drew away his arm and 
leaned back in his chair, a sense 
almost of faintish sickness creeping 
over him. 

“Here are the dogs, too,’’ con- 
tinued she. ‘Here is Lance with 
his great majestic face, and here 
Gertrude, with her fine pointed nose 
and piercing eyes, and here’s little 
Spicer as saucy and pert as I can 
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make him without colour; for one 
ought to have a little carmine for 
the corner of his eye, and a slight 
tinge to accent the tip of his nose. 
Shall I add all your ‘emblems,’ as 
they call them, and put in the fish- 
ing-rods against the wall, and the 
landing-net, and the guns and 
pouches ?” 

She went on sketching with in- 
conceivable rapidity, the drawing 
keeping pace almost with her words. 

But Tony no Jonger took the in- 
terest he had done before in the 
picture, but seemed lost in some 
deep and difficult reflection. 

“Shall we have a bridge—a mere 
plank will do—over the river here, 
Tony ? and then this zigzag path- 
way will be a short way up to the 
cottage.” 

He never heard her words, but 
arose and left the room. He passed 
out into the little garden in front 
of the house, and leaning on the 
gate looked out into the dark still 
night. Poor Tony! impenetrable 
as that darkness was, it was not 
more difficult to peer through than 
the thick mist that gathered around 
his thoughts. 

“Ts that Tony?” cried his mo- 
ther from the doorway. 

“Yes,” said he, moodily, for he 
wanted to be left to his own 
thoughts. 

“Come here, Tony, and see what 
a fine manly letter your friend Mr. 
M‘Gruder writes In answer to 
mine.” 

Tony was at her side in an 
instant, and almost tore the letter 
in his eagerness to read it. It was 
very brief, but well deserved all 
she had said of it. With a delicacy 
which perhaps might scarcely have 
becn looked for in a man so edu- 
cated and brought up, he seemed 
to appreciate the existence of a 
secret he had no right to question ; 
and bitterly as the resolve cost 
him, he declared that he had no 
longer a claim on Dolly’s affection. 

“T scarcely understand him, 
mother; do you?” asked Tony. 

“It’s not very hard to under- 
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stand, Tony,” said she, gravely. 
“Mr. M‘Gruder sees that Dolly 
Stewart could not have given him 
her love and affection as a man’s 
wife ought to give, and he would 
be ashamed to take her without 
1.” 

“But why couldn’t she? Sam 
seems to have a sort of suspicion 
as to the reason, and I cannot 
guess it.” 

“If he does suspect, he has the 
nice feeling of a man of honour, 
and sees that it is not for one 
placed as he is to question it.” 

“If any man were to say to me, 
‘Read that letter, and tell me 
what does it infer,’ I'd say the 
writer thought that the girl he 
wanted to marry liked some one 
else.” 

“Well, there’s one point placed 
beyond an inference, Tony; the 


engagement is ended, and she is 
free.” 

“IT suppose she is very happy at 
” 


it. 

“Poor Dolly has little heart for 
happiness just now. It was a little 
before dinner a note came from the 
Doctor to say that all the friends he 
had consulted advised him to go 
out, and were ready and willing 
to assist him in every way to make 
the journey. As January is the 
stormy month in these seas, they 
all recommended his sailing .as soon 
as he possibly could; and the poor 
man says very feelingly, ‘ To-morrow, 
mayhap, will be my farewell ser- 
mon to those who have sat under 
me eight-and-forty years.’ ” 

“Why did you not make some 
proposal like what I spoke of, 
mother?” asked he, almost peev- 
ishly. 

“T tried to do it, Tony, but he 
wouldn’t hear of it. He has a pride 
of his own that is very dangerous 
to wound, and he stopped me at 
once, saying, ‘I hope I mistake your 
meaning; but lest [ should not, say 
no more of this for the sake of our 
old friendship.’ ” 

“T call such pride downright 
want of feeling. It is neither more 
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nor less than consummate selfish- 
ess.” 

“Don’t tell him so, Tony, or may- 

be you'd fare worse in the argument. 

He has a wise deep head, the Doc- 

tor.” 

“T wish he had a little heart with 
it,” said Tony, sulkily, and turned 
again into the garden. 

Twice did Jeanie summon him 
to tea, but he paid no attention to 
the call; so engrossed, indeed, was 
he by his thoughts, that he even 
forgot to smoke, and not impossi- 
bly the want of his accustomed 
weed added to his other embarrass- 
ments. 

“Miss Dolly’s for ganging hame, 
Master Tony,” said the maid at 
last, “‘and the mistress wants you 
to go wi’ her.” 

As Tony entered the hall, Dolly 
was preparing for the road. Co- 
quetry was certainly the least of her 
accomplishments, and yet there was 
something that almost verged on it 
in the hood she wore, instead of a 
bonnet, lined with some plushy 
material of a rich cherry colour, 
and forming a frame around her 
face that set off all her features to 
the greatest advantage. Never did 
her eyes look bluer or deeper—never 
did the gentle beauty of her face 
light up with more of brilliancy. 
Tony never knew with what rapture 
he was gazing on her till he saw 
that she was blushing under his 
fixed stare. 

The leave-taking between Mrs 
Butler and Dolly was more than 
usually affectionate; and even after 
they had separated, the old lady 
called her back and kissed her 
again. 

“T don’t know how mother will 


bear up after you leave her,” mut- 
tered Tony, as he walked along at 


Dolly’s side; “she is fonder of 
you than ever.” 

Dolly murmured something, but 
inaudibly. 

“For my own part,” continued 
Tony, “I can’t believe this step 
necessary at all. It would be an 


ineffable disgrace to the whole 
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neighbourhood to let one we love 
and revere as we do him, go away 
in his old age, one may say, to seek 
his fortune. He belongs to us, and 
we to him. We have been linked 
together for years, and I can’t bear 
the thought of our separating.” 

This was a very long speech for 
Tony, and he felt almost fatigued 
when it was finished; but Dolly 
was silent, and there was no means 
by which he could guess the effect 
it had produced upon her. 

“As to my mother,” continued 
he, “she’d not care to live here 
any longer—I know it. 1 don’t 
speak of myself, because it’s the 
habit to think I don’t care for 
any one or anything—that’s the es- 
timate people form of me, and I must 
bear it as I can.” 

“Tt’s less than just, Tony,” said 
Dolly, gravely. 

“Oh, if 1am to ask for justice, 
Dolly, I shall get the worst of it,” 
said he, laughing, but not merrily. 

For a while they walked on with- 
out a word on either side. 

“ What a calm night !” said Dolly, 
“and how large the stars look! 
They tell me that in southern lati- 
tudes they seem immense.” 

“You are not sorry to leave this, 
Dolly ?” murmured he, gloomily ; 
“are you?” 

A very faint sigh was all her an- 
swer. 

“T’m sure no one could blame 
you,” he continued. “There is 
not much to attach any one to 
the place, except, perhaps, a half- 
savage like myself, who finds its 
ruggedness congenial.” 

“But you will scarcely remain 
here now, Tony; you'll be more 
likely to settle at Butler Hall, won't 
you?” 

“Wherever I settle it shan’t be 
here, after you have left it,” said he, 
with energy. 

“Sir Arthur Lyle and his family 
are all coming back in a few days, I 
hear.” 

“So they may; it matters little 
to me, Dolly. Shall I tell you a 
secret? Take my arm, Dolly—the 
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path is rough here—you may as 
well lean on me. We are not likely 
to have many more walks together. 
Oh dear! if you were as sorry as | 
am, Dolly, what a sad stroll this 
would be!” 

“What's your secret, Tony?” 
asked she, in a faint voice. 

‘“‘Ah! my secret, my secret,” said 
he, ponderingly, “I don’t know 
why I called it a secret-—but here 
is what I meant. You remember, 
Dolly, how I used to live up there 
at the Abbey formerly. It was just 
like my bome. I ordered all the 
people about just as if they had 
been my own servants—and, indeed, 
they minded my orders more than 
their master’s. The habit grew so 
strong upon me, of being obeyed 
and followed, that I suppose I must 
have forgot my own real condition. 
I take it I must have lost sight of 
who and what I actually was, till 
one of the sons—a young fellow in 
the service in India—came back and 
contrived to let me make the dis- 
covery, that, though I never knew 
it, I was really living the life of a 
dependant. Tl not tell you how 
this stung me, but it did sting me 
—all the more that I believed, I 
fancied, myself—don’t laugh at me 
—but I really imagined I was in 
love with one of the girls—Alice. 
She was Alice Trafford then.” 

“T had heard of that,” said Dolly, 
in a faint voice. 

“Well, she too undeceived me— 
not exactly as unfeelingly nor as 
offensively as her brother, but just 
as explicitly—you know what I 
mean ?” 

“No, tell me more clearly,” said 
she, eagerly. 

“TI don’t know how to tell you. 
Tt’s a long story—that is to say, I 
was a long while under a delusion, 
and she was a long while indulging 
it. Fine ladies, I’m told, do this 
sort of thing when they take a ca- 
price into their heads to civilise 
young barbarians of my stamp.” 

“That’s not the generous way 
to look at it, Tony.” 

“T don’t want to be generous— 
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the adage says one ought to begin 
by being just. Skeffy—you know 
whom I mean, Skeff Damer—saw 
it clearly enough—he warned me 
about it. And whata clever fellow 
he is! would you believe it, Dolly ? 
he actually knew all the time that 
I was not really in love, when I 
thought I was. He knew that it 
was a something made up of 
romance and ambition and boyish 
vanity, and that my heart, my real 
heart, was never in it.” 

Dolly shook her head, but whether 
in dissent or in sorrow it was not 
easy to say. 

“Shall I tell you more?” cried 
Tony, as he drew her arm closer to 
him, and took her hand in his; 
“shall I tell you more, Dolly? 
Skeff read me as I could not read 
myself. He said to me, ‘Tony, this 
is no case of love, it is the flattered 
vanity of a very young fellow to 
be distinguished not alone by the 
prettiest, but the most petted wo- 
man of society. You,’ said he, ‘are 
receiving all the homage paid to her 
at second-hand.’ But more than 
all this, Dolly, he not merely saw 
that I was not in love with Alice 
Trafford, but he saw with whom 
my heart was bound up, for many 
and many a year.” 

“Her sister, her sister Bella,” 
whispered Dolly. 

“No, but with yourself, my own 
own Dolly,” cried he, and turning, 
and before she could prevent it, he 
clasped her in his arms, and kissed 
her passionately. 

“Oh, Tony!” said she, sobbing, 
“you that I trusted, you that I 
confided in, to treat me thus.” 

“Tt is that my heart is bursting, 
Dolly, with this long pent-up love, 
for I now know I have loved you 
all my life long. Don’t be angry 
with me, my darling Dolly; I'd 
rather die at your feet than hear 
an angry word from you. Tell me 
if you can care for me; oh, tell me, 
if I strive to be all you could like 
and love, that you will not refuse to 
be my own.” 

She tried to disengage herself 
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from his arm; she trembled, heaved 
a deep sigh, and fell with her head 
on his shoulder. 

“And you are my own,” said he, 
again kissing her; ‘and now the 
wide world has not so happy a 
heart as mine.” 


Of those characters of my story 
who met happiness, it is as well 
to say no more. A more cunning 
craftsman than myself has told us, 
that the less we track human life, 
the more cheerily we shall speak of 
it, Let us presume, and it is no 
unfair presumption, that, as Tony’s 
life was surrounded with a liberal 
share of those gifts which make ex- 
istence pleasurable, he was neither 
ungrateful nor unmindful of them. 
Of Dolly I hope there need be no 
doubt. “The guid dochter is the 


best warrant for the guid wife:” so 
said her father, and he said truly. 

In the diary of a Spanish guer- 
illa chief, there is mention of a 
“nobile Inglese,” who met him at 
Malta, to confer over the possibil- 
ity of a landing in Calabria, and 


the chances of a successful rising 
there. The Spaniard speaks of this 
man as a person of rank, education, 
and talents, high in the confidence 
of the Court, and evidently warmly 
interested in the cause. He was 
taken prisoner by the Piedmontese 
troops on the third day after they 
landed, and, though repeatedly 
offered life under conditions it 
would have been no dishonour to 
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accept, was tried by court-martial, 
and shot. 

There is reason to believe that 
the “nobile Inglese” was Maitland. 

From the window where I write, I 
can see the promenade on the Pincian 
Hill, and if my eyes do not deceive 
me I can perceive that at times the 
groups are broken, and the loungers 
fall back, to permit some one to 
pass. I have called the waiter to 
explain the curious circumstance, 
and asked if it be royalty that is 
so deferentially acknowledged. He 
smiles, and says—‘‘No. It is the 
major domo of the palace exacts 
the respect you see. He can do 
what he likes at Rome. Antonelli 
himself is not greater than the 


- Count M‘Caskey.” 


As some unlettered guide leads 
the traveller to the verge of a 
cliff, from which the glorious land- 
scape beneath is visible, and wind- 
ing river and embowered home- 
stead, and swelling plain and far- 
off mountain, are all spread out be- 
neath for the eye to revel over, so 
do I place you, my valued reader, 
on that spot from which the future 
can be seen, and modestly retire 
that you may gaze in peace, weav- 
ing your own fancies at will, and 
investing the scene before you with 
such images and such interests as 
best befit it. 

My part is done: if I have sug- 
gested something for yours, it will 
not be all in vain that I have writ- 
ten ‘Tony Butler.’ 
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PART II.—CHAPTER VII. 


Tue Northerners are not very 
fond of being called Yankees, but 
they are never called anything else 
in the South now. 

About the commencement of the 
war, before the behaviour of the 
Federal armies had entirely put a 
stop to all intercourse between them 
and the inhabitants of such portions 
of the South as they were invading, 
a Northern regiment marched into 
some little town in Tennessee. The 
colonel of the regiment had out his 
band to perform for the edification 
of the townspeople, and requested 
the lady of the house where he was 
quartered to choose what she would 
desire them to play. The lady, 
wishing to gratify her guest, and at 
the same time careful not to offend, 
requested that the band might play 
the “ Federal doodle ! ” 

1 have attempted in my narrative 
to imitate the delicacy of this Ten- 
nessee lady, and have substituted 
“Federal” and “Northern” as 
often as I could for the obnoxious 
term, but I find it impossible to 
avoid it entirely. 

The day after we crossed the 
Potomac we reached Martinsburg, 
where I had the pleasure of again 
meeting Colonel Faulkner, who en- 
tertained and lodged a large party 
at his house — amongst others 
Major Norris, who had come up 
in hot haste from Richmond, ex- 
pecting to march triumphantly with 
Lee’s victorious army into his native 
city of Baltimore. There had been 
most extravagant rumours of extra- 
ordinary success at Richmond, and 
the disappointment there at the 
retreat was proportionaic. It is 
astonishing what people can bring 
themselves to believe if they try. 

According to rumours at Rich- 
mond, the whole Federal army had 
been captured ; whilst in the North, 


the Yankees were persuading them- 
selves that Lee’s army had been 
utterly annihilated. 

A few miles south of Martins- 
burg we made a halt again of seve- 
ral days, and as I had by this time 
been able fo procure a horse of my 
own, I could move more freely, and 
visit all the surrounding camps. 
The waggon-train, which had grown 
to be excessive during the cam- 


‘paign, was being cut down very 


strictly, and large numbers of horses 
and waggons sent to the rear, 
at which of course many people 
grumbled. Provisions were plenti- 
ful, and the men were in excellent 
spirits, and much given to exhibit 
them by chaffing any parties who 
might ride through their ‘camps. 
*“ Look at that man with the Parrott 
gun on his back,” they would cry 
out to one who carried a spy-glass 
strapped over his shoulders. ‘“ And 
what a fine see-gar that other one’s 
smoking!” ‘“ And there’s the chap 
what carries the whiskey!” as an- 
other rode past with the neck of a 
bottle suspiciously protruding out 
of one of his saddle-bags. And 
then the whole “crowd” would 
burst out into a regular Southern 
ell. 
" I was surprised to see how well 
the men were shod. The weather 
was fine now, but it had been hor- 
ribly bad. The mud on the roads 
had been ankle-deep, and several 
rivers and streams had been waded 
and forded. Many a European 
army would have been half without 
shoes, but here there were very few 
barefooted men, and during our 
halt these few were supplied by 
stores sent up from the rear. Al- 
most all their boots and shoes are 
imported from England through the 
blockade. 

We had a charming camp under 
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a grove of trees, with a stream close 
by where we could bathe, and were 
rather sorry when it was broken up 
and we continued our retreat. 

I need hardly say that the camps 
here are not constructed according 
to the rules in the books, in long 
straight parallel lines, with a place 
for every one, and every one in his 
place. 

On the contrary, the tents are 
pitched according to the formation 
of the ground, wherever their 
owners choose, keeping, of course, 
within a certain distance of each 
other; and, grouped together as 
they are in shady places, they are 
not only much more picturesque, 
but also much more pleasant and 
comfortable, than if rules were 
strictly adhered to. 

On leaving our pleasant camp we 
marched rapidly for five days con- 
secutively to Culpepper Courthouse, 
marching from eighteen to twenty 
miles a-day. 

The Confederates 


make very 


long marches, and show small signs 


of fatigue. Iam told that the average 
distance of a day’s march during this 
war has been about eighteen miles, 
though sometimes they have march- 
ed thirty and more for days to- 
gether.: Stonewall Jackson was 
especially rapid in his movements, 
and his men had often nothing to 
eat on their march but ears of 
Indian-corn which 
and parched. The second day we 
crossed over the two forks of the 
Shenandoah at Front Royal. The 
river was swollen by the late rains, 
and mounted men had to be em- 
ployed during the crossing to pre- 
vent those who were weak, or who 
were attacked with giddiness, from 
being swept from the ford into deep 
water. 

The army got across safely, but 
a pontoon-bridge had to be made 
for the artillery and wagon-train, 
which caused some delay. The 
pass in the mountains through 
which we had to march is called 
Chester Gap. 

The Yankees were on the other 


they gathered- 
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side of the gap, trying to hold it 
against us, and when we got to the , 
top of the mountain, about five 
miles from Front Royal, a smart 
skirmish was going on. The enemy 
was driven away; but as we were 
in advance of the main body of the 
army, we retraced our steps some 
half-mile down the mountain again 
to a house where a Mr. Gardner re- 
ceived us very  hospitably. As 
“awe” on this occasion consisted of 
General Longstreet, with all his 
staff and couriers, the house was 
rather too small to shelter us, and 
most of our number camped at night 
on the piazza and in the garden; 
but we all got plenty to eat, and 
so did our horses, which was very 
agreeable, as we had fasted since 
breakfast. 

Next morning, when we reached 
the top of the mountain again, we 
found the Yankees had returned, 
and were going to dispute our pas- 
sage a mile or two further on than 
where the skirmish took place yes- 
terday. 

They had only a brigade of cav- 
alry, however, and a couple of guns. 
Longstreet sent a brigade of infan- 
try to drive them off, and the sight 
which followed was very interesting. 
We had a magnificent view, and 
could distinguish every figure in the 
fight which took place far below 
us. The Confederate brigade—I 
think it was Wolford’s—threw out 
skirmishers first, but presently, as 
the Yankees, who had dismounted, 
fell back towards their horses, the 
whole body advanced in line of 
battle over a broad open space. 
The Yankees got to their horses, 
mounted, and I fully expected 
would charge and ride down the 
Confederate brigade: they had a 
splendid opportunity for doing so, 
as the open ground sloped towards 
them, and they could have got 
close to their opponents, who were 
in line, before they could have been 
fired upon. The open ground was 
skirted, too, by a wood through 
which a flanking squadron might 
have been sent without being per- 
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ceived, and at the same time their 
two guns might have gone forward 
and prepared for their charge with 
grape and canister. But nothing 
of the kind occurred. 

As soon as they were on their 
horses the guns limbered up, and all 
trotted off together. 

After seeing such an opportunity 
Jost, I was not surprised to hear 
that mounted cavalry never at- 
tacked infantry. We continued our 
march unmolested. On the road I 
got into conversation with a ser- 
geant of the signal corps. This 
signal corps is an institution pecu- 
liar to the American armies. On 
marches and during battles, high 
and commanding positions are oc- 
cupied by squadrons of this corps, 
who communicate with each other 
by flags on the okd semaphore sys- 
tem, and report all important com- 
munications to their generals.’ The 
corps was found very useful last 
year, and has been much increased 
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since. When Jackson was forcing 
the surrender of Harper’s Ferry he 
was able to communicate from the 
Virginia heights with M’Laws, who 
was on the Maryland heights, by 
means of two posts of the signal 
corps ; whilst, if he had been obliged 
to send couriers, they would have 
had to make a detour of twenty-five 
miles. 

This year Lee and Ewell were 
in constant communication from 
Culpepper to Winchester, I forget 
whether by twenty-five or thirty- 
five posts. 

Sometimes they discover each 
other’s alphabet. The Yankees did 
this just before the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville, but the Confederates 
found it out and changed their 
signals; so when the Yankees, hayv- 
ing got to a Confederate post, tele- 
graphed with the old alphabet to 
know where Lee and Jackson were, 
they got a wrong answer. Major 
Norris is the chief of this corps. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


We reached Culpepper Courthouse 
on the 24th of July ; and as it was 
evident that the army would re- 
main here inactive for some time, 
I “took the cars” to Richmond, 
where I spent ten days very agree- 
ably. 

Richmond was never intended to 
hold so many inhabitants as it does 
now. Its population before the war 
was, I believe, about 30,000; now, 
they say, it is 100,000; so that 
many of the Government employés 
are hard up for lodging. One gold 
dollar is now worth about ten paper 
ones of Confederate currency, “fund- 
able in stocks or bonds of the Con- 
Jederate States six months after the 
ratification of a treaty of peace be- 
tween the Confederate States and the 
United States,” and not “a LEGAL 
TENDER for all debts, public and pri- 
vate, except duties on imports and 
interest on the public debt,” as the 
“greenbacks” in the North are. 
And as Government officials and the 


army are paid in this currency, at 
the same rate as if it were worth 
its nominal value in gold, of course 
those who have no private means 
are obliged to be very economical. 
Planters, and those who have any- 
thing to sell, are nearly as well off 
as before, as they get proportion- 
ately high prices for their goods. 
For those who can command gold 
or exchange upon England, living 
is exceedingly cheap. Board and 
lodging at a first-rate hotel, for in- 
stance, is six paper dollars a day, 
or about half-a-crown in English 
money. But as Richmond is crowd- 
ed with Government officials, most 
of whom have only their salaries, 
and with refugees from parts of the 
country occupied by the Yankees, 
who have little or nothing at all, 
the war is much more severely 
felt here than anywhere else in the 
Confederacy. Still it is a pleasant 
place, and pleasant people live here. 
The houses are cosy and comfort- 
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able, especially in the better streets, 
which are lined with “shade” 
trees, a great feature of Southern 
cities. Americans, like the Eng- 
lish, always have a house to them- 
selves if they can, so the only very 
large houses are the hoteis. 

Captain Scheibert, the Prussian 
Commissioner, with whom I had 
associated a great deal during the 
campaign, was my next-door neigh- 
bour at the Ballard House; and as 
he was soon to leave for Europe, 
we agreed to go down to Charles- 
ton together, where great events 
were expected to take place. The 
journey was very disagreeable. It 
was scorchingly hot, and the cars, 
always inconvenient, were excess- 
ively crowded. They invariably are 
so, both in the North and South, 
and the discomforts of travelling 
are greater than any one can ima- 
gine who has not experienced them. 

We left Richmond at five o’clock 
in the morning of Thursday, August 
6th, and breakfasted at Petersburg, 
where we had to stop for four 
hours, which we spent in wandering 
about the “city.” It is not neces- 
sary in this country for a city to 
have a bishop and a cathedral; a 
good-sized church is enough, and 
every town sufficiently large to 
boast such an ornament is }a city 
here. Petersburgh, moreover, is a 
good-sized place, has several chur- 
ches, some handsome “stores,” and 
is said to be a delightful residence. 

From Petersburgh to Wilming- 
ton we were constantly travelling 
through the enormous pine forests 
for which North Carolina is famous, 
and from which, in time of peace, 
they extract rosin enough to supply 
the world. 

It was getting daylight as we 
crossed the river at Wilmington. 
We counted twelve blockade-run- 
ners lying at the wharves. From 
thence to Charleston most of the 
road was through forests, but of a 
different description from those of 
the day before. The trees were 
chiefly live oak, and others of a 
tropical character, bearded ali over 
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with long Spanish moss, on ground 
which was almost a swamp. 

The spaces cleared on each side 
of the road were covered with cane- 
brake several yards high ; and in the 
ditches, full of black water, which 
ran parallel with the line, cooters 
and terrapins and various reptiles 
were swimming about. At inter- 
vals, and always near the stations, 
there were large clearings, with 
country houses and negro villages ; 
and I have no doubt from the look - 
of the soil, that the plantations 
must be very productive. 

We reached Charleston at ten 
o'clock in the evening, and took up 
our quarters at the Mill’s House 
Hotel, very hot and dusty and 
rather knocked up. However, after 
spoiling a good deal of cold water 
—making it very nearly black—we 
felt more comfortable before we re- 
tired to rest. 

Next morning, in spite of the 
scorching sun, we paid a round of 
visits to the generals and others, 
presenting letters of introduction 
with which we had been furnished 
at Richmond. We were very kind- 
ly and cordially received, and I 
soon began to feel at home in 
Charleston. 

“Charleston, the metropolis of 
South Carolina, is picturesquely 
situated at the confluence of the 
Ashley and Cooper rivers, which 
combine to form its harbour,” says 
Appleton’s Guide. ‘It was founded 
about 1670, and subsequently laid 
out on a plan furnished from Eng- 
land, which was then considered of 
very magnificent scale.” 

There are some fine churches and 
public buildings, museum, orphan 
asylum, libraries, &c. No State has 
so many charitable institutions as 
South Carolina. Before the war 
Charleston had nearly 70,000 inha- 
bitants, but now there are less than 
20,000, they say. 

A terrific fire, in December, 1862, 
destroyed one-third of the city, 
with the Roman Catholic cathedral, 
several churches, the theatre, and 
many of the finest public and pri- 
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vate buildings. The centre of 
Charleston is now a wide waste of 
ruin and rubbish. There is a fine 
arsenal here, and a military college. 
It is a curious fact that several of 
the Southern States have had for 
many years military colleges, where 
the pupils received a complete mili- 
tary education, although they were 
never intended for soldiers, and, in- 
deed, could not enter the regular 
army, which was exclusively officer- 
ed by graduates from Westpoint, 
the United States military school. 

At dinner I met V., whom I im- 
mediately recognised from having 
seen his photograph, and we walked 
out in the evening to the “ Battery,” 
a promenade on the bay, whence 


there is a splendid view of Fort, 


Sumter and the shore on each side 
of Charleston Bay, now covered 
with forts and batteries. Fort Sum- 
ter is three miles off, Fort Wagner 
four; so when battles take place it 
is perfectly safe to look on, and 
on such occasions the Battery is 
crowded with ladies and gentlemen. 


Cannonading is kept up night and 
day between Sumter and the bat- 
teries on James Island on one side, 


and the Yankees on the other. 
These last have now a firm footing 
on Morris Island, and are working 
their way towards Fort Wagner, 
which they failed to take by storm 
the other day. In the evening 
especially it is very interesting to 
‘watch the contest, as all the guns 
use hollow shot, with time fuzes, 
which go blazing through the air 
like meteors. The mortar- shells 
are the prettiest, going high up into 
the air, and then slowly descend- 
ing. 

One of my first excursions was 
to Fort Sumter, whither I went one 
evening with General Ripley in his 
barge. It was then almost entirely 
intact, having been hurt very little 
indeed by the Monitor attack in 
April; and when I observed the 
thickness of its walls, and compared 
them with what I had seen in other 
countries, and when I saw that no 
land-batteries could be brought 
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within much less than a mile of it, 
I confess I did not foresee the de- 
struction it was to undergo within 
a very short time. They were blaz- 
ing away from a mortar in the yard 
at the Yankee works on Morris 
Island; and Colonel Rhett, the com- 
mandant at Sumter, told us as a 
curiosity that this firing from the 
fort spoils their bread, as it shakes 
the foundation so that the yeast 
cannot make the dough rise. From 
Sumter we rowed over to Battery 
Gregg, on Morris Island, and thence 
took horse to Fort Wagner, a very 
strong little work made entirely of 
sand, lined or faced with palmetto 
wood, which does not splinter. 
Every one knew it was doomed, and 
must fall in time, but it was in- 
tended to hold it as long as possi- 
ble. The garrison is relieved every 
five days. The impression of most 
people then was that the Yankees 
would work their way up to Fort 
Wagner and force its evacuation 
and that of Battery Gregg, and 
then place their own batteries there 
and attack Sumter. ‘he bomb- 
proofs at Fort Wagner were stif- 
lgly close and hot, but we went 
outside and lay on the parapet for 
an hour, chatting. The Yankees 
were so obliging as not to shell 
whilst we were there, as they other- 
wise do pretty nearly all day and 
all night long, keeping the garrison 
under-ground, with the exception 
of those who are working the guns. 
But the land guns do not trouble 
them so much as the monitors, and 
especially the new Ironsides, an 
iron-clad frigate carrying seven 11- 
inch Dalgrens on a side, as well as 
two 200-pounder Parrots on pivots, 
which are used as broadside guns. 
It is surprising how little damage 
they do to the fortification. A 15- 
inch shell, weighing 340 pounds, 
will bury itself in the sand, explode, 
and create an enormous amount of 
dust; but the sand not being heavy 
enough to be thrown far, it pre- 
sently subsides, and the damage is 
repaired by a very little shovelling. 

As yet there have not been many 
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casualties on the Confederate side 
since the siege of Charleston has 
commenced; and General Jordan 
tells me he has calculated that it 
takes the Yankees 70,000 pounds 
weight of iron to kill or wound 
a Confederate soldier. Still the 
incessant, tremendous, deafening, 
agagant crashing of the enormous 
guns affects the nerves of the men, 
and they are thoroughly knocked 
up at the end of their five days’ 
service; and the worthy mission- 
aries, who hold revival and prayer 
meetings at the different camps, 


reap a large harvest of repentant 
converts each time the garrison is 
We did not return from 
near daylight 


relieved. 
our expedition till 
the next morning. 

Another day we drove over to 
see the fortifications on James 
Island. When the British took 
Charleston in May 1780, it was 
through James Island that they 
made their attack, and General 
Beauregard is very thankful that 
the Yankees did not follow their 
example. It is now, however, cov- 
ered with strong works. Formerly, 
it was considered certain death to 
sleep out one night there during 
the malaria season, and now thou- 
sands of men are quartered on 
it. They have to be well dosed 
with quinine, however. Major Lu- 
cas, who commanded at the prin- 
cipal work on the Island — Fort 
Pemberton—told me that he made 
his men take their dose regularly 
every morning after dress-parade. 
Last year, when it was left more to 
the option of the men, there was a 
great deal of fever; but this year, 
since the men had no choice in the 
matter, they are very healthy. The 
island used before the war to be 
covered with cotton - plantations, 
but it has gone out of cultivation 
now. 

Another excursion was to Ashley 
Hall, some five or six miles from 
Charleston, belonging to Colonel 
Bull, whose grandfather, Sir Wil- 
liam Bull, was the last British 
Governor of South Carolina. The 
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Colonel drove me over in his buggy, 
and Scheibert, V., Captain Fielden, 
an Englishman on General Beau- 
regard’s Staff, and Mr. Walker, a’ 
Charlestonian, followed in a car- 
riage. We spent a delightful day, 
roaming over cotton-fields and rice 
plantations, woods, and “ park-like 
meadows,” studded with the most 
magnificent live oaks. At Innch 
some fruit was brought in, which I 
began to eat, and said, ‘“ What de- 
licious gooseberries!” upon which 
I was informed that I was not eat- 
ing gooseberries at all, but grapes 
—Scuppernong grapes, an indigen- 
ous fruit of the country. I found 
a vine afterwards in the garden with 
these grapes growing upon it, singly 
and. in bunches of two or three, 
like cherries. They have a hard 
skin, rather hairy: a capital wine 
is made from them. It is remark- 
able that most attempts to make 
wine in this country have failed, 
though of course the grape thrives 
in perfection; but I am told that 
they ripen too early, and the juice 
will not ferment properly in the 
hot weather which follows the 
pressing. 

One of the most striking features 
in the forests are the enormous wild 
vines which twine around the larger 
trees. 

The house at Ashley Hall, like 
many more on the old plantations, 
was built before the revolutionary 
war, of bricks brought from Eng- 
land. 

We had hardly been a week at 
Charleston, before the Yankees, 
having mounted some heavy bat- 
teries at a distance of from two 
and a half to three miles from 
Sumter, commenced a furious bom- 
bardment of that fort, firing over 
Fort Wagner and Battery Gregg, 
and at the. same time continuing 
their approaches. It was an en- 
tirely novel feature of war; but it 
soon became evident that they 
would have the best of it, and that 
the brick walls of Sumter would 
not be able to stand the pounding 
of their two and three hundred- 
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pound shells, thrown from that ex- 
traordinary distance. From Fort 
. Jackson on James Island, which is 
distant about three-quarters of a 
mile from Sumter, and where we 
went now daily to watch the pro- 
gress of events, we could clearly see 
the effect of every shot fired. 

Day by day more of the wall 
disappeared, and more guns were 
knocked from the parapet and the 
upper casemates, into the area be- 
hind them. Every now and then 
the fleet would come in and join 
in the attack. Thus, on Monday 
morning, August 17th, the new 
Ironsides, six monitors, and six 
wooden ships, and all the Yankee 
batteries, commenced a furious at- 
tack on Forts Sumter and Wagner, 
and Battery Gregg. Fort Moultrie 
and the batteries on Johnson’s 


Island joined in the affray, and 
the din was tremendous till half- 
past ten, when the fleet drew off. 
Again, on the 23d, there was a 
furious combined assault by the 
fleet and the batteries, which did 


not, however, last very long, and 
then there was a lull for a week. 
Speaking of this last attack, the 
‘Charleston Mercury’ of August 
31st says:—“ There are few who 
have known how fortunate for that 
fort was the inaction of the enemy. 
When the monitors drew off after 
their brief assault, in which their 
fire had been exceedingly accurate, 
Sumter was in a very precarious 
condition. If the fleet had then 
pushed the bombardment with 
vigour, or if they bad renewed it 
with determination after a brief 
interval, they would have penetrated 
the magazine, and doubtless, have 
blown up the fort or compelled the 
garrison to surrender. As it hap- 
pily turned out, the monitors with- 
drew before the destruction was 
complete. In the interval that has 
elapsed the powder has been taken 
care of, and the defences of the fort 
strengthened by sand-bags.”’ 
Sumter’s chief power of offence 
lay in its barbette guns on the par- 
apet, and in those of its upper case- 
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mates, which could pour a plunging 
fire upon any vessels approaching ; 
thus giving it an advantage such as 
in throwing stones a man on a 
tower would have over an opponent 
on the ground below him. 

Only a short time ago the fort 
was considered strong enough to 
defend the entrance of the harbour, 
and the works on the land were 
considered of small importance, but 
they have now been enormously 
strengthened and increased: indeed 
the whole shore on each side of 
the bay is lined with batteries, and 
the defenders of Charleston believe 
that no fleet could enter the inner 
harbour without being certainly 
destroyed. 

Although it took little more than 
a week to knock Sumter into what 
is here metaphorically called a 
“cocked hat,” yet as the walls fell 
and the bricks got pounded into 
dust, they covered the lower case- 
mates with such a mass of debris 
as materially increased their 
strength ; and in time, assisted by 
skilful engineering, the ruins of 
Sumter became stronger for inter- 
nal defence than the untouched 
fort had ever been. The flag never 
ceased to float defiantly from its 
dilapidated walls, and the boom of 
its evening gun never failed at sun- 
set to remind the Yankees that 
Fort Sumter would not be so 
easily given up to them as it had 
been taken from them. 

The Charlestonians are fully de- 
termined never to give up their 
city to the Yankees except in ruins, 
and have all provided themselves 
with the means of setting fire to 
their houses if by any mischance 
the place should become untenable. 

I am told by those who have 
studied the science of arson, that 
half-a-dozen bottles of spirit of tur- 
pentine are sufficient to set the 
largest house in a blaze. A good 
many of the houses are what are 
called “frame houses” —that is, 
built of wooden planks—and almost 
all have a wooden piazza all around 
them, up to the top, which would 
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greatly facilitate operations if ex- 
tremities have to be resorted to, 
which I sincerely hope will not be 
the case. 

All this time the weather was 
oppressively hot in the day-time, 
although now and then the rain 
would come down in torrents, for 
when it rains in this country it does 
pour! and then the air would be cool- 
er for a few hours. The evenings, 
however, were delightful, and the 
sea-breezes on the Battery made it 
always a very pleasant promenade. 
Besides, there were “fireworks” in 
abundance there, but these we were 
soon to have a little closer than 
was agreeable. 

One night we had retired to rest, 
and as I was dropping off to sleep 
a whizzing sound came rushing 
through the air and roused me 
again, and when it was repeated a 
few minutes later, I knew that they 
were shelling the city. Scheibert, 
who was still reading in the next 
room, would not believe it at first, 
but the next shell, which burst 
with a crash not far off, convinced 
him. We sallied out presently, 
and found that most of the inmates 
of the hotel had taken the alarm, and 
the hall was crowded. There was 
great excitement, and many were 
the maledictions on the Yankees. 

Soon after V., who was stay- 
ing at the Charleston Hotel, came 
in. There the consternation had 
been considerably greater than 
with us, as the very first shell had 
struck a house close by, and a sort 
of panic had been the result. Some 
had “stampeded” without waiting 
to dress, and had been seen with 
coats flying in one hand and pan- 
taloons in the other, rushing fran- 
tically in the direction of the rail- 
rvad depot. 

I am bound to say that the in- 
mates of our hotel behaved with 
entire dignity, and showed far more 
wrath and scorn at this cowardly 
attack of the Yankees, than any 
apprehensions of danger. 

It was expected at first that 
houses would be set on fire by the 
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exploding shells, as the Yankees 
had been boasting for some time of 
their “Greek fire;” and the fire- 
engines rattling and jingling about 
the streets added to the excitement 
of the hour. Altogether it was ‘a 
scene to be remembered. We 
walked down to the Battery, where 
a multitude had assembled. We 
could hear the whizz of the shells 
long before they passed over our 
heads, and I offered V. a thousand 
to one that a shell we heard com- 
ing would not hit either of us. He 
took the odds—forgetting that if 
he won he would have had but a 
smal] chance of realising his wager 
—and, of course, I won my dollar. 

The shelling lasted scarcely more 
than an hour, and did little mis- 
chief. Next morning we heard of 
the “fair warning” General Gil- 
more had given of his intention to 
shell the city. It seems that at 
nine o’clock in the evening a note 
had been sent to the commanding 
officer at Fort Wagner to forward 
to General Beauregard, in which it 
was demanded that Fort Wagner, 
Fort Sumter, and the other defences 
of the harbour, should be immedi- 
ately given up to the Yankees; if 
not, the city would be shelled. Four 
hours were graciously given to 
General Beauregard to make up his 
mind, and to remove women and 
children to a place of safety. This 
note was entirely anonymous, no 
one having taken the trouble to 
sign it. It reached General Beau- 
regard about midnight, and was of 
course returned for signature and 
without an answer. At  half-past 
one the shelling commenced. No 
doubt General Gilmore wished that 
the effects of the bombardment 
should have their influence on Gen- 
eral Beauregard before it was pos- 
sible that he should give an answer 
to the summons. It was a “ mean 
Yankee trick,” says everybody. 

It is rather an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding, to say the least of it, te 
bombard the city because the har- 
bour defences, which are three and 
four miles distant, cannot be taken ; 
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and the attempt to destroy it by 
Greek fire is very abominable; but 
the spite of the Yankees against 
Charleston, “the hotbed of the re- 
bellion,” is so intense that they 
‘would do anything to gratify it. 
Fortunately their Greek fire is a 
complete failure; some of it has 
been extracted from shells that had 
burst here, and it has been found 
difficult to ignite with a match. 

Two days afterwards they com- 
menced shelling again in the night, 
but this time everybody took it 
with remarkable coolness. They 
took their aim at the steeple of St. 
Michael’s Church, which is only a 
few yards from the Mill’s House 
Hotel, and we therefore regarded it 
as one of the safest places in Charles- 
ton, for to hit us would be making 
asort of bull’s-eye shot at 9000 
yards, which is hardly to be expect- 
ed. Their gun, which they call a 
swamp-angel, burst, and there was 
no more shelling for a long time. 

We made several more excursions 
into the country during our stay at 
Charleston, and as the planters take 
great pleasure in showing and tell- 
ing us all about their plantations, 
I had a pretty good opportunity of 
seeing the working of their system. 
The “hands” who have each and 
all a cottage allotted to them, with 
a “patch” to raise corn and vege- 
tables and poultry, show every ex- 
ternal sign of material happiness. 
They are well fed and well clothed, 
and sport as much finery on Sun- 
days, and are as fond of doing so, 
as a millowner’s “hands” in Eng- 
land. 

When the market is dull, they are 
not put on half food or none at all; 
nor do their masters, who enjoy the 
fruits of their industry, expect other 
people to support them in bad 
times. They are singularly attach- 
ed to their masters, who invariably 
treat them with the greatest kind- 
ness. No clergyman’s wife in Eng- 
land can be more conscientious in 
visiting the sick and aged amongst 
her husband’s parishioners, reading 
the Bible to them, and furnishing 
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them with medicine and little com- 
forts, than are the ladies in the 
South in administering to the wants 
of the helpless amongst their own 
people. To exercise charity in this 
way is taught them as one of their 
first duties. That there is no dis- 
position on the part of the negroes 
to rebel against the present system, 
has been clearly shown in the course 
of this war. At the commencement, 
many—wiled away by false repre- 
sentations, and foolishly thinking 
that the freedom promised them by 
the Yankees meant a total exemp- 
tion from labour for all future time 
—did certainly run away and take 
refuge with the Yankees; but they 
have, most of them, bitterly repent- 
ed of their mistake, and many have 
returned whenever they could find 
an opportunity. The Yankees “lib- 
erate” a great many, sorely against 
their will, wherever they penetrate, 
but that is to make soldiers of them. 

There are, at the present time, 
thousands of plantations where the 
only whites are women and children ; 
and if the negroes were as wicked as 
many good people wish they were, 
nothing could prevent them from 
murdering their mistresses and the 
children, and escaping in bodies 
wherever and whenever they choose. 
But not a single instance of this 
kind has ever occurred. Some per- 
sons, especially in Virginia, have 
told me that they would be happy 
to be entirely without negroes, and 
that if the Yankees take it upon 
themselves to exterminate them— 
as they seem likely to do, to judge 
from what has happened in the re- 
gions where they have penetrated, 
where they generally make soldiers 
of the able-bodied men, and leave 
the worn-out ones with the women 
and children to starve—they would 
have no objection, as far as they 
themselves were concerned. But 
they object to be the agents of their 
destruction; and yet it would be 
intolerable to live side by side on 
terms of equality with a black pop- 
ulation, almost eqnal in number, 
who should be under no control, 
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and who, being utterly averse to la- 
bour, would pick up their living 
like gypsies in Europe. Eventually 
the negroes who have been raised 
from barbarism, and educated to 
work here, may become the means 
of Christianising and civilising their 
own race in Africa; and it ought 
not to be forgotten, that four mil- 
lions of negroes have become Chris- 
tians in the Southern States, whilst 
all the efforts of missionaries in 
Africa have not perhaps succeeded 
in converting 4000. To emancipate 
the negroes now, as the Abolitionists 
propose, would be an act of the 
greatest cruelty towards them, and 
would certainly in the end result 
in their extermination, just as the 
Red Indians, a far nobler race, have 
perished before them. For the fact 
of their having negroes amongst 
them, England, they say, and the 
Yankees are responsible; England 
for having insisted on their impor- 
tation in spite of the repeated pro- 
testations of the colonies, and the 
Yankees for having carried on the 
trade. 

It is a fact, that when the traffic 
in slaves from the coast of Africa to 
the United States was for ever pro- 
hibited by Act of Congress in 1808, 
this measure was carried by South- 
ern against Northern votes; for the 
reason, that all the vessels engaged 
in the trade were fitted out from 
Yankee seaports, manned by Yankee 
seamen, and commanded by Yankee 
captains, so that the abolition of the 
traffic was in point of fact the de- 
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struction of the Yankee maritime 
interest. New Bedford, New Bury- 
port, and Nantucket, all in Massa- 
chusetts, were the principal ports 
from which these vessels were fitted 
out. 

It is worthy of remark that, no 
act of absolute emancipation ever 
was adopted by any Northern State. 
When it became evident that slave 
labour was no longer pro#table in 
the North, acts were passed at differ- 
ent times by the legislatures of the 
Northern States, naming a date in 
the future from and after which all 
negroes born within the limits of the 
respective States should be free; 
but care was taken to place the date 
at a sufficiently remote period, to 
enable the masters to dispose of 
able-bodied and valuable slaves to 
purchasers in the South, where their 
labour would be profitable. This 
was invariably done, and the super- 
annuated and helpless alone remain- 
ed to enjoy the benefit of this spu- 
rious philanthropy. 

I doubt whether the country gen- 
tlemen in South Carolina would be 
entirely indifferent to the loss of 
their “ hands,” and I am quite sure 
that their “hands” would very much 
object to being exterminated if their 
opinions were asked. 

The darkies are all very fond of 
music, singing, and dancing, and 
delighted to exhibit before strangers; 
but the performances of “ Ethio- 
pian serenaders” are so well known 
to everybody, that I need not de- 
scribe them. 


CHAPTER IX, 


Before we left Charleston the 
Yankees had succeeded in taking 
Fort Wagner and Battery Gregg, 
but not till they had brought up 
their parallels to within a few yards 
of Fort Wagner, so that they could 
almost jump from their own works 
into it. They then cannonaded it 
for thirty-six hours consecutively, 
during which the garrison lost a 
great many men, and would pro- 


bably have stormed it early in the 
morning, had it not been evacuated 
during the night, together with Bat- 
tery Gregg; Colonel Keitt, who was 
in command, bringing off all his 
wounded, as well as the garrison of 
both places. They were to have 
been blown up, but by some mis- 
chance the trains did not explode 
the mines that had been laid. 

An attempt was then made to 
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storm Sumter, but it failed signally, 
and the attacking party was taken 
instead of the fort. They had been 
confident of success, and had brought 
the identical stars and stripes with 
them which caused such a commo- 
tion at the beginning of the war, 
when it was fired at, and which 
Major Anderson had been permitted 
to take, away with him when he 
surrendtred. They had hoped to 
plant it again in triumph on the 
ruins of Sumter, but it was no go, 
and the celebrated flag fell definite- 
ly into the hands of the Confed- 
erates. 

Whilst we were at Charleston, it 
became evident that the next great 
events of the war would take place 
in the West, where Bragg was op- 
posed to Rosencranz, but had just 
been obliged to fall back from 
Chattanooga into Georgia. Long- 
street’s corps from Lee’s army in 
Northern Virginia was being sent 


to reinforce Bragg, and an attempt 


was to be made to recover the 
ground that had been lost. 


Ac- 
cordingly, on the 14th of September, 
V., Captain Byrne, an Englishman 
in the Confederate service, and I, 
started together in that direction. 
A day’s journey by rail took us to 
Augusta, a thriving inland city of 
some fifteen thousand inhabitants, 
on the Savannah river, which here 
becomes navigable. 

Most of the goods which run the 
blockade into Charleston and Wil- 
mington are sold by auction here, 
whence they are dispersed all over 
the interior. 

We found several English friends 
in Augusta engaged in the blockade- 
running business, and a capital 
hotel; and as Longstreet himself 
and the greater part of his corps, 
had not yet passed through on their 
way to the front, we were induced 
to remain several days in this plea- 
sant little city. To judge from 
Augusta, no one would have sup- 
posed that two formidable armies 
were confronting each other within 
a twenty-four hours’ journey. Every 
one seemed engrossed in business, 
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and the shops were all plenteously 
filled with stores and customers. 
Soldiers, it is true, were passing 
through the place in large bodies, 
but we saw little of them, as they 
did not come into the city, but 
went to the front “ right away.” 

The number of able-bodied civil- 
ians we saw here confirmed what I 
had been told before, that the sup- 
ply of men for the army is far from 
being exhausted. 

We had spent a few days very 
pleasantly, when we heard that 
Longstreet and his Staff had passed 
through in the night; and seeing 
that we had now no time to lose, 
we started early next morning. The 
cars were crowded inside and out, 
the roofs being covered with sol- 
diers; but fortunately we met with 
General Jenkins, who, with his 
splendid brigade, was “hurrying 
up” to the front. 

The General and his Staff had a 
small car to themselves, to which 
they made us welcome; and the 
journey to Atlanta, one hundred 
and seventy-one miles, passed off 
very agreeably. 

We had plenty of room to move 
about, and to sit down—a great 
novelty in American travelling. We 
made several excursions into the 
ladies’ car, for one can move from 
one car into another in this country, 
and any one does so who chooses, 
although it is “strictly prohibited ;” 
and Colonel Geary, one of our party, 
discovered a Confederate captain in 
one of the ladies. Her husband 
was a major in the Confederate 
army, and she had taken an active . 
part herself in the war, and fairly 
earned her epaulettes. She was no 
longer in uniform, having lately 
retired from the service, was young, 
good-looking and lady-like, and told 
her adventures in a pleasant quiet 
way. It was Sunday, and at every 
station crowds were collected to see 
the soldiers pass; and they cheered 
us with loud shouts, and waving of 
handkerchiefs and small Confed- 
erate flags by the ladies. The gaily- 
dressed and widely-grinning negroes 
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were especially enthusiastic. At 
Atlanta the General found a tele- 
gram to hasten his arrival; so after 
taking supper at one of the hotels 
in the city, we continued our jour- 
ney in an extra train. We there- 
fore saw but little of the place 
which has since become so cele- 
brated. 

Atlanta is, or was, a new and 
thriving city, and had before the 
war 16,000 inhabitants, though but 
a few years ago the town and the 
whole surrounding region was wild 
unpopulated forest-land. § There 
was a manufactory of small-arms 
here. Atlanta used to be called the 
“gate city,’’ because all travellers 
by railroad from the north-east to 
the south-west, and from the north- 
west to the south-east, and vice 
versé, had to pass through here. 
Now that all communication be- 
tween the North and the South has 
been put an end to, it is of very 
little real consequence in whose 


hands the “ gate’? may temporarily 
be. 
The night was very chilly; and, 


indeed, we found the climate here 
—and later in camp—very different 
from what we had left in Charles- 
ton and Augusta. 

At daylight we came to a stop at 
Greenwood Mills, near Ringold, the 
railroad farther on having been 
broken up. The General imme- 
diately rode to the front, and we 
followed in the course of the morn- 
ing with the brigade. 

This brigade is probably now the 
finest in the Confederate army. 
Though belonging to Pickett’s di- 
vision, it was not in the Pennsyl- 
vania campaign, being at that time 
stationed at Petersburg, guarding 
the railroad communications of 
Richmond with the South, and 
holding the Yankees at Norfolk 
and in North Carolina in check. It 
has not had much fighting since the 
seven days around Richmond last 
year, and has been made exceeding- 
ly efficient by drill, discipline, and 
recruiting. General Jenkins has 
adopted an ingenious method of 
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filling his ranks. He gives a two- 
months’ leave to every soldier who 
procures him a recruit. Of course 
the soldiers write to their friends, 
who keep a sharp look out in 
their neighbourhood for any able- 
bodied man who may be trying to 
evade the universal conscription, 
and very soon manage to catch one 
and send him up to the army; upon 
which the soldier in whose interest 
he has been sent, gets his leave. 
In this thinly populated country it 
would require an army of agents to 
carry out the conscription regularly ; 
but this method of enlisting the 
sympathy and assistance of the 
country people works remarkably 
well, 

On our march towards the front 
we met with many wounded men, 
who were getting back to the rail- 
way-station and the hospitals in 
the rear. All were in good spirits, 
as a splendid yictory had been 
gained. 

At Ringold, an insignificant little 
town, the market-place was crowded 
with Yankee prisoners; there must 
have been thousands of them. 

As we got towards the front, the 
news of yesterday’s battle became 
more and more favourable. A 
courier we met gave us the infor- 
mation, which turned out to be in- 
correct, that the enemy had evacu- 
ated Chattanooga. Forrest had 
dashed in after them with his cal- 
vary, and captured a whole train of 
avalanches. In this part of the 
world all army-waggons are called 
avalanches (ambulances), and every 
mounted soldier is a calvary-man. 

We reached Longstreet’s head- 
quarters, but the General was not 
there. The negro servants, how- 
ever, were delighted to see us, and 
came up and shook hands, and were 
full of stories of the great success. 
We had walked a dozen miles, and, 
not knowing where to find our 
friends, we “concluded” to sta 
where we were all night. A tent 
was pitched for us, and we made 
ourselves very comfortable, and got 
plenty to eat, 
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I had been told a few days be- 
fore that my horse, which I had left 
in Virginia with these headquarters, 
had been stolen; and I was very 
glad to hear that, though that had 
been the case, it had escaped from 
the thieves after twenty-four hours’ 
mancipation, and would be at head- 
quarters in a few days. 

Next morning Captain Byrne, 
who is on Cleburne’s staff, left us in 
search of his General, whilst V. and 
I trudged off in the hope of finding 
General Longstreet’s whereabouts. 

We crossed the field of battle, 
which had been chiefly fought in 
dense woods; and the trees were 
barked to a degree which showed 
that the musketry fire must have 
been intensely severe. Countless 


dead bodies still covered the ground, 
and parties were engaged in bury- 
ing them. Small-arms were lying 
scattered about in all directions, 
though many had been collected, 
and we passed one place where there 
were large stacks of them; and we 


counted, besides, thirty-three can- 
non. The most horrible sight was 
outside some hospital tents, where 
ones’ jhad been performed, 
and great piles of legs and arms 
were lying in heaps outside. 

We had been very much disap- 
eae at being too late for the 

ttle; but I think what we saw 
to-day rather moderated our regret. 
We should have been able to see 
very little amongst the trees; and, 
from the way in which the bullets 
had evidently been flying about, 
our own legs and arms would have 
stood a very good chance of adorn- 
ing the outside of an hospital tent. 
Coming the day after, we were sure 
to see and hear and know quite as 
much about it as if we had been 
there. It was midnight before we 
reached Watkin’s House, where, after 
wandering about in many wrong 
directions, we at last discovered 
that we should find General Long- 
street. 

All were asleep except Captain 
Goree, who welcomed us, and found 
us a couple of saddles for pillows. 
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We were very tired, and slept 
soundly till daylight, when we were 
roused by a furious shelling. For 
a quarter of an hour the shells flew 
about us fast and thick, but only 
two men of the cavalry escort were 
hurt by them. One burst in Gene- 
ral M‘Laws’s bed just after the 
General had left it. 

All the negroes, who had built a 
large fire and were cooking break- 
fast, “‘ skedaddled,” excepting Gene- 
ral M‘Laws’s boy, who continued 
to prepare his master’s morning 
meal, and afterwards made a cup 
of coffee for us all, which we found 
exceedingly refreshing. The boy 
was very proud of his performance, 
and spoke contemptuously of “‘ dose 
d niggers running away.” No- 
body ever calls the negroes here 
niggers, except themselves; nor are 
they ever called slaves, but servants, 
or boys. 

In the course of the morning a 
gigantic Texan brought in twenty- 
two Yankee prisoners. He had 
been down scouting with four other 
men in the woods by the side of 
the river, when they discovered a 
boat full of Yankees. They fired 
into them, and killed several, when 
the captain in command of the lot, 
with half-a-dozen others, jumped 
overboard, and the rest surrendered. 
The captain reached the opposite 
shore, but those who had jumped 
overboard with him were drowned. 

The prisoners were halted for a 
short time at these quarters, and 
a ring of spectators soon formed 
round them. Amongst them was 
a negro lad of about fifteen, who, 
as soon as he saw himself amongst 
friends, got away from the other 
prisoners, and, standing apart, look- 
ed at them with most superb 
disdain. 

“T have nothing whatever to do 
with these Yankees,” he said; “I 
have no use at all for them.” On 
being questioned, he told us he be- 
longed to Billy Buckner, over in 
Tennessee, and had been kidnapped 
by the captain who had escaped, 
and who had made him his servant. 
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“ And what did he give you?” 
“Never a cent! Oh the mean ras- 

cal !—just like a Yankee,” &. &c. 

And here I may remark that 
Southerners are always exceeding- 
ly liberal in their largesses to ser- 
vants, whilst the Yankees have the 
reputation of being the contrary. 

The captured colours of the Yan- 
kees are to be sent to Richmond, 
and men from each corps are being 
elected to carry them there. 

One sergeant, a handsome Mis- 
sissippian from Vicksburg, had cap- 
“tured no less than three. “I don’t 
take any credit for it, though,” he 
said; “if they had been fifty yards 
off I should have run like a turkey.” 
With a small party emerging from 
a thicket of wood he had come close 
upon a large body of Yankees, 
“Shall we surrender?” suggested 
one or two of the party. “By no 
means,” said their gallant leader; 
and he called on the Yankees to do 
so, saying there was a brigade in 
the wood behind him, towards 
which he beckoned with his hand, 
calling out, ‘‘ Don’t fire, don’t fire, 
’ and, 
sure enough, they did so. The fine 
young fellow told his story in 
a modest, straightforward, manly 
way, and got more credit for his 
exploit than he claimed. 

We had, I am happy to say, 
found all our old friends safe, ex- 
cept Colonel Manning, who had 
been badly, but not dangerously, 
hurt. All attributed the grand 
success on Sunday to Longstreet. 
There had been some sharp fighting 
on Friday, and a pitched battle on 
Saturday, in which only Hood with 
five brigades had been engaged. 
The action had not been decisive, 
but on Saturday night Longstreet 
came up with part of M‘Laws’s di- 
vision. He took command of the 
left wing of Bragg’s army, worked 
all night, and, in spite of the hard 
fighting of the day before in the 
woods, where naturally brigades 
and regiments had become exces- 
sively entangled, by the morning 
of Saturday his command was in 


they are going to surrender ;’ 
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perfect order, and when the fight 
began had it all their own way. 
Polk and Hardie were repulsed in 
the morning, and for some hours 
the right wing of the army was 
entirely inactive, which enabled 
the enemy to send reinforcements 
against Longstreet; but these, too, 
were caught and scattered almost 
before they reached those they 
were to support, and by nightfall— 
Polk and Hardie advancing again— 
the whole Yankee army was com- 
pletely routed. “ They have fought 
their last man, and hés running,” 
said Longstreet. 

He was much disappointed that 
they were not more hotly pursued, 
Wheeler’s cavalry, which Long- 
street had sent off for that purpose, 
were recalled and prdered to pick up 
the small-arms scattered on the 
battle-field. Longstreet says that 
the Yankees were never before so 
completely routed, not even at the 
first battle of Manassas (Bull’s Run). 
There was a prevalent idea before 
this battle that the Yankee Western 
army fought better than the army 
of the Potomac; but Longstreet 
says that such is decidedly not the 
case: at any rate, his men made as 
short work of them as ever they 
did in Virginia. He has not as 
high an opinion of Rosencranz as 
General Bragg has, and says he is 
about equal to Pope of boasting 
memory. 

General Buckner came over in 
the course of the morning, and he 
too attributed the victory entirely 
to Longstreet. His own corps be- 
haved splendidly, and one regiment 
belonging to it in General Gracie’s 
brigade, of General Preston’s divi- 
sion, the second battalion of the 
Alabama Legion, had its battle-flag 
shot through eighty-three times. 
The same man bore it through the 
whole fight, and was wounded three 
times, saw it a few days after- 
wards and counted the holes. The 
flag was shown to the President 
when he visited the army a short 
time afterwards, and the bearer 
was promoted. 
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With General Buckner came his 
chief engineer, a wicked French- 
man called Noquet, who some time 
afterwards, just before the battle of 
Missionary Ridge, absconded to the 
Yankees at Chattanooga, after rob- 
bing the army-chest of 150,000 dol- 
lars; and made himself agreeable 
there by giving valuable information 
as to Bragg’s position and works. 
He was very loquacious, and abused 
General Bragg considerably. 

In the afternoon Longstreet’s 
headquarters baggage arrived, and 
his camp was pitched in a clump 
of trees by the side of Chattanooga 
Creek, half a mile to the rear of 
Watkin’s House; it was a charm- 
ing spot as long as the weather 
remained fine. In the evening 
General Wheeler came in and had a 
long consultation with Longstreet. 
There was a great deal of shelling 
at night, but we were now out of 
range. A report came in that the 
Yankees were evacuating Chatta- 
nooga, but it turned out to be un- 
true. ‘‘No matter, it is not like 


your Charleston,” Longstreet said 
to me, “which there is only one 


way of getting at. We can go 
where we want to go without 
touching Chattanooga.” But Gene- 
ral Bragg, as it turned out, thought 
differently. In the mean time the 
Yankees were strengthening it, and 
very soon made it impregnable. 
There was no doubt, too, that they 
would be reinforced before very long, 
so that many people were impatient 
that something should be done. 
Last year, after a decided victory 
at Murfreesboro’, where many pris- 
oners and guns had been captured, 
Bragg tried to follow up his advan- 
tage, but Rosencranz held on and 
he did not succeed, but lost very 
heavily in the attempt. It was on 
this occasion that Rosencranz is 
said to have repeated the proverb, 
“Bragg is a good dog, but Holdfast 
is a better.” The recollection of 
Murfreesboro’, no doubt, had great 
influence upon General Bragg, and 
induced him to be more cautious 
after Chicamauga than the army 
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expected. Immediately after the 
battle it had been determined, at a 
council of war, to march straight 
upon Knoxville, which would un- 
doubtedly have obliged the Yankees 
to fall back. Polk’s corps had 
already marched ten miles in that 
direction, and the rest of the army 
was following, when General Bragg 
changed his mind, and _ counter- 
manded the order. The army was 
to march directly upon Chattanooga. 
Longstreet sent M‘Laws on with 
his division, with orders to march 
straight into the place. M‘Laws 
marched, looked at it, didn’t like 
it, skirmished, and sent back to 
say the place was too strong; he 
could not take it; he had already 
lost a few men wounded. “I wish 
he had lost a thousand,” said Long- 
street, impatiently; and, indeed, 
subsequent events proved that the 
capture of Chattanooga would have 
been well worth such a sacrifice. 
The place could undoubtedly have 
been taken immediately after the 
battle, with small loss: the Yankees 
were then in no humour for fight- 
ing, and they would certainly not 
have made any stand again before 
they reached Nashville. As it was, 
a few days sufficed for them to re- 
gain their spirits, and make an im- 
pregnable stronghold of what had 
been an almost open place. 

A week after the battle of Chica- 
mauga Longstreet still thought it 
was not too late to make some pro- 
fit out of the hitherto barren victory 
by a flank movement; but as the 
time wore away it became evident 
that nothing would be done, and 
that the army had fought and bled 
in vain. “The battle of Chica- 
mauga,” says General P., “was 
badly planned, splendidly executed, 
and fruitless in its results.” Long- 
street, like all favourite generals, is 
familiarly spoken of by his men 
by several names with which his 
godfathers and godmothers at his 
baptism -had nothing to do. He is 
generally called “Old Peter,” some- 
times the “Old War-horse.” Since 
the battle of Chicamauga, which 
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was fought in a dense forest, the 
men out here have christened him 
“Bull of the Woods.” 

Our camp lies at the foot of 
Lookout Mountain, so called from 
the magnificent and extensive view 
one has from the top of it. My 
horse had not arrived, but General 
Buckner was so good as to send 
horses both for myself and V., and 
we rode half-way up the mountain 
to a farmhouse, and thence scram- 
bled up to the top of a rock called 
the Pulpit, where a party of the 
signal corps were stationed. From 
thence we had a most splendid 
panoramic view of the plain and 
lesser hills beneath us. We could 
see Chattanooga and the Yankee 
camps, and, with a good glass, were 
able clearly to distinguish every 
individual soldier. We could trace 
the position of the Confederate 
camps, though the army was now 
hidden from our view by trees, 
which, however, were afterwards 
pretty well cleared away for fire- 
wood. 


Riding back we visited General 


Jenkins at his quarters. His brigade 
had been employed to clear Look- 
out Mountain of the Yankees, and 
the General had been struck by a 
piece of shell just on the bridge of 
the nose, and had consequently two 
rather black eyes, but it was provi- 
dential that it was no worse. The 
piece of shell had struck with the 
round smooth part, and so did not 
penetrate; if a jagged end had hit 
him it might have been fatal, in- 
stead of which, though dreadfully 
stunned, he got off with a few days’ 
headache. 

We rode on to General Buckner’s 
quarters, where we dined. I met 
here Colonel yon Scheliha, the 
General’s Chief of Staff, many of 
whose relations I had known in 
Europe, and we had a long chat 
together. General Buckner is a 
Kentuckian, and so are most of 
his Staff: they are all splendidly 
mounted on Kentuckian horses—a 
very fine breed. On the whole, 
the horses here are much finer and 
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larger than those I saw in Virginia, 
which are nevertheless exce lent. 
Their docility is extraordinary—I 
never saw a vicious horse the whole 
time I was in the South. Every 
officer or courier coming to a cam 

will tie his horse’s reins to a brane 

or twig of a tree, and the animal 
will stand quietly for hours without 
even attempting to get away. Dr. 
Morton, of Buckner’s Staff, was with 
the Russians in Sebastopol, and 
related many interesting incidents 
of the siege. Among other things 
he told me that the engineer in 
charge of building the Malakoff, in 
spite of Todleben’s plan being to 
the contrary, made it difficult of 
access behind, to which the Russians 
attributed their not having been 
able to retake it as they did the 
Redan. As it was very dark, we 
remained the night at General 
Buckner’s quarters. There were 
no tents, so we all had to camp. out. 
The weather is getting very cold, 
but we had a roaring fire and plenty 
of blankets. Next morning we 
rode with Major Johnstone and Dr. 
Morton, of General Buckner’s Staff, 
to General Bragg’s headquarters, 
and were presented to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He told us that 
the reason he had fallen back from 
Chattanooga a short time ago was, 
that he had hoped to capture a 
Yankee corps of 25,000 men that 
was trying to flank him, and said 
that we should advance as soon as 
his preparations were completed. 
In the course of the afternoon we 
met and were introduced to a good 
many of the generals of this Western 
army ; Breckenridge, Walker, Pres- 
ton, Gracie, Mackall, Lidell; Cle- 
burne, &., &c. General Cleburne 
—Pat Cleburne his soldiers call 
him—is an Irishman, and was for- 
merly in the British army. He is 
in high repute as a “ fine fighter.” 
Breckenridge, although not a soldier 
by profession, has established a 
very good reputation as a general 
during this war, before which he 
took a prominent part in politics, 
and was the Southern candidate for 
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the Presidency of the United States 
in opposition to Lincoln. He is a 
Kentuckian, and so is General 
Preston, formerly United States 
Minister to Spain. General Pres- 
ton, whose camp is on Missionary 
Ridge, just above Buckner’s, and 
from whence there is a command- 
ing view of Chattanooga and the 
Yankee camps opposite, pointed 
out the different positions to us, 
and explained the conformation of 
the country beyond. The Yankees 
were working away at their in- 
trenchments like beavers, and all 
say their works are getting too 
strong to be stormed. General 
Preston’s division, though some of 
his troops were under heavy fire for 
the first time, distinguished itself 
very much indeed in the late battle. 

We were very fortunate in having 
tents at our headquarters, though 
some of them were rather crowded. 
I am, for instance, in the same tent 
with Majors Fairfax and Latrobe, 
and Captain Dunne, each of whom 
is at least six feet high, and broad 
in proportion; and as the tent is 
only intended for two, we have to 
squeeze. It is universal here to 
mess in small parties, not more 
numerous than one servant can 
cook for, so our headquarters are 
divided into two messes. The 
General and my tent-mates form 
one; and Colonel Sorrel, Major 
Walton, Captains Goree and Daw- 
son, with V., the other. Captain 
Dawson is an Englishman, and 
acts as Chief of Ordnance in the 
place of Colonel Manning, who 
was wounded the other day. With 
his assistance, I made the following 
note about the artillery in the 
Confederate. armies. The _ field- 
piece most generally employed is 
the 12-pound ‘ Napoleon” (canon 
obusier), which fires solid shot, 
shell, case, and canister: it is 
much lighter than the ordinary 12- 
pounder, and they can give it an 
elevation of nine to ten degrees. 
Then there are 10 and 20 pound 
Parrotts, named after their  in- 


ventor, or rather manufacturer, 
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Parrott of New-York; they are 
rifled guns with a wrought-iron 
band at the breech; their bore is 
2.90. Those in this army are 
chiefly captured from the Yankees, 
but some are made at the Tredegar 
Works at Richmond; they throw 
solid bolts, shell, case, and canister. 
The 3-inch rifled gun is very similar ; 
and the best of these, too, are taken 
from the enemy. 

In Northern Virginia 12- pound 
howitzers and 6- pounder guns are 
discarded, and Napoleons have been 
cast from their metal; here there 
are still a large number, and a 
few 24-pounder howitzers. Colonel 
Alexander thinks highly of these 
last. Opinions are divided as to 
the merits of Napoleons, Parrotts, 
and 38-inch rifled guns; but for 
general use, almost all consider 
the Napoleon most serviceable. 
There are a few Whitworth guns, 
which are very accurate, and of 
great range, but require much care. 
The breech has sometimes been 
blown off or disabled, through 
carelessness in loading. This was 
especially the case with breech- 
loading guns. I understand that 
the Whitworth guns which are now 
sent out are muzzle-loading guns. 
Their ficld-ammunition the Confede- 
rates consider to be far superior to 
that of the Yankees. Spherical 
case (shell filled with musket-balls) 
is the most successful projectile they 
use. 

In the Pennsylvania campaign, 
General Longstreet had with him 

Napoleons, 40 

10-lb. Parrotts, 15 

8-inch rifled, . 15 

20-lb. Parrotts, 

12-lb. howitzers, 

20-lb. do. . 


83 guns, 
Considered as good an armament 
as could be wished for, excepting 


the 12-pound howitzers, which 
ought to have been replaced by 
Napoleons. 

The artillery is ofganised into 
battalions ; five battalions in a corps 
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of three divisions, one to each divi- 
sion, and two in reserve. They 
always mass the artillery now, and 
commanders of battalions say that 
they lose no more men in a bat- 
talion than they formerly did in a 
single battery. Each battalion is 
complete in itself, with quarter- 
master, adjutant, ordnance officer, 
surgeon, &c. The whole is under 
the control of the chief of artillery 
of the army, but assigned at conve- 
nience to the corps commanders, 
one of whose staff-officers is chief of 
artillery to the corps, and another 
chief of ordnance. 

The duty of the chief of ordnance 
is to supply the guns and every- 
thing for their equipment, with am- 
munition and stores of every de- 
scription, excepting horses and pro- 
visions. 

The chief of artillery places them 
in action, and commands them 
there. 

Colonel Walton is chief of artil- 
lery to General Longstreet’s corps; 
but as he is now at Petersburg with 
the reserve, his place is occupied by 
Colonel Alexander. 

Colonel Manning is chief of ord- 
nance; and as he is wounded, Cap- 
tain Dawson supplies his place. The 
chief of artillery to an army is a 
brigadier-general ; to a corps, a col- 
onel; and to a division, a major. 

The chief of ordnance to an army 
is usually a lieutenant-colonel, and 
he has two captains as assistants ; 
to a corps, a major, with a lieutenant 
as assistant ; and the divisional ord- 
nance officer is a captain. The ord- 
nance officers of brigades and artil- 
lery battalions are lieutenants. The 
commanders of battalions of artil- 
lery are generally majors, but some 
are lieutenant-colonels. 

The principal small-arms in use 
are the smooth-bore musket, 0.69; 
the Enfield rifle, bore 0.57; the 
Springfield (Illinois) rifle, 0.58— 
the same ammunition does for both 
the last named; the Mississippi rifle 
(U. S. make), 0.54; Austrian rifle, 
0.24, with foresighted bayonet. 

In Pennsylvania, Lee’s army, with 
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the exception of Hood’s division, 
was armed with Enfield and Spring- 
field rifles. The uniform calibre of 
0.57 and 0.58 will be adopted in-the 
whole army as soon as possible. 
Three-fourths of the arms in the 
armies of the West are smooth-bore 
muskets and Austrian rifles; and 
some think smooth-bored muskets 
for eight companies out of ten, with 
rifles for the other two, flanking 
companies, a very good armament. 

The Enfield is the best rifle. The 
Mississippi and Austrian rifle clog 
very soon—#i.e¢., after twenty rounds. 

I may say here that I never saw 
a breech-loader in the hands of a 
Southern soldier, nor were ever any 
large numbers taken from the Yan- 
kees. If they had been, they would 
certainly have been brought and 
shown at headquarters, as was the 
case with some Spencer rifles and a 
good lot of revolving six-shooter 
rifles, and some excellent breech- 
loading cavalry carbines. 

Attached to each corps were some 
picked sharpshooters, armed with 
a telescopic Whitworth rifle, with 
which they did great execution. I 
never at any arsenal saw machinery 
or appliances for turning muzzle- 
loaders into breech-loaders, or heard 
that such an operation had ever 
been performed. 

Dr. Cullen was so good as to fur- 
nish me with the following note 
upon medical matters. The medical 
department is organized thus :— 
Medical director of the army; me- 
dical director of the army corps; 
chief surgeon of division; senior 
surgeon of brigade. Each regiment 
has a surgeon, an assistant-surgeon, 
two ambulances, and a medical wag- 
gon, belonging to it. Two men from 
each company are detailed to act as 
litter-bearers and attendants upon 
the wounded: these follow the 
troops on the field of battle, and 
convey men to the hospitals in the 
rear. The flap operation is gen- 
erally performed. Resections of the 
humerus at the elbow and shoulder 
joints are done hundreds of times 
with great success. 
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By the by, Dr. Cullen showed me 
the returns to his department for 
the month of August of the year, 
from which it appears that in the 
whole of Longstreet’s corps in the 
field there was but one death during 
that period, and that was a man 
who had just returned from a Yan- 
kee prison, bringing the seeds of 
disease with him. This month of 
August was so oppressively hot, 
that all operations between the op- 
posing armies of Lee and Meade 
were suspended. This is a very re- 
markable fact, and shows what good 
stuff the Confederate soldiers are 
made of. It must be remembered 
that the month of August followed 
immediately after a very severe 
campaign, where the men had been 
exposed to many and great hard- 
ships from forced marches, bad 
weather, unequal food, &c. 


Thirty-five years ago, the whole 
country about Chattanooga, down 
nearly to Atlanta in Georgia, 


was inhabited by Indians, chiefly 


Cherokees: and there are a good 
many still scattered over the moun- 
tainous regions of North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Tennessee, but the 
majority were induced to emigrate 
beyond the Mississippi. In the 
Indian territory set apart for them 
in the West, the Choctaws, Chicka- 
saws, Creeks, and Cherokees espe- 
cially have become quite civilised, 
and are wonderfully thriving. They 
have some of the best cotton ground 
in their territory, and are large slave- 
owners; and many of them are 
very wealthy. ‘They have churches 
and public schools, and their native 
eloquence haying been developed 
by education, some have become 
famous preachers. Their greatest 
bane is whisky ; and though the Gov- 
ernment makes great efforts to pre- 
vent it, the traders still succeed in 
smuggling it in. In this war they 
have almost all taken the side of 
the South. 

The chief of the Cherokees is 
John Ross, whose grandfather emi- 
grated hither from Scotland and 
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married an Indian squaw. An old 
gentleman, whom we met at the 
top of Lookout Mountain, told us 
that he had known him well some 
fifty years since; that he was a very 
clever man, and had*had his chil- 
dren well educated at Nashville in 
Tennessee. His residence was at 
Rossville, which is in the centre of 
our present camp, the Cherokees 
having in his day inhabited this 
part of the country. The dignity 
of chief of that nation has now 
been hereditary for three genera- 
tions. 

After a few sunshiny days we 
had some pouring wet ones; it 
was found that our camp was on 
too low ground to be comfortable, 
and we removed some distance to 
the rear. 

By this time Dr. Cullen had ar- 
rived from Richmond, and with 
him came L.; and as Dr. Cullen 
had— besides his own tent and 
those of the other staff doctors who 
had not yet arrived —a large hos- 
pital tent, large enough to accom- 
modate twenty people, I thought 
I had crowded my friends long 
enough, and accepted his kind in- 
vitation to move over and take up 
my old quarters again with him. 

Old Jeff, the cook, was rather in 
a grumbling mood. “This is not 
like old Virginny, sir; I shall find 
it very hard to keep up my dignity 
here, sir:” his dignity consisting 
in providing us good breakfasts 
and dinners. And, indeed, provi- 
sions are scarce and not very good. 
Beef is tough, bacon is indifferent, 
and mutton is rarely to be had: 
chickens and eggs are almost un- 
heard-of delicacies, and we have 
to ride ten miles to get a pat of 
butter. 

During anything like a long 
stay in one camp all energies very 
soon tend to the point of how to 
improve the diet, and many long 
rides are taken with that sole ob- 
ject in view, and with very various 
success. 

If any one can boast of a leg of 
mutton, he considers it quite a 
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company dish, to. which friends 
must be invited. One of the most 
successful caterers is General Pres- 
ton, and another is his adjutant- 
general, Major Owens, an old friend, 
who in Virginia was. aide to Colo- 
nel Walton. Owens is believed to 
have a flock of sheep hidden away 
somewhere. The General gave us 
a splendid supper one evening, with 
a profusion of delicate viands, and 
more than one bow! of hot punch 
. made of some capital peach-brandy. 

Our own little camp was particu- 
larly well off, as Cullen came pretty 
well provided, and L. brought a box 
of good things with him from Rich- 
mond. No schoolboys can hail a 
hamper of prog with more gratifi- 
cation than a hungry lot of cam- 
paigners do, especially if they have 
been teetotalling rather more than 
they like. 

After a victory in Virginia there 
had always been a profusion of de- 
licacies in the Confederate camp for 
a long time, but from these Western 
people nothing had been captured 
but guns and empty waggons, at 
which there was great disappoint- 
ment; and many were quite indig- 
nant, thinking themselves cheated. 
“Why, these Yankees are not worth 
killing,” said General ; “they 
are not a bit better off than our- 
selves.” 

L., after having one horse stolen 
at Richmond, had purchased an- 
other at Atlanta, and as mine had 
arrived with Cullen we had many 
a ride together. The camp was 
pretty extensive, and it was a three 
or four miles’ ride to visit many of 
our friends. 

There was a grand bombardment 
of Chattanooga one day, of which 
we had a splendid view from the 
top of Lookout -Mountain. Not 
much harm was done, but it was a 
grand sight to see the guns blazing 
away far below us. On the top of 
the mountain is a large hotel, be- 
sides several villas and cottages. 
This used to be a favourite gather- 
ing-place in summer, but now every 
dwelling-place was deserted. 
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We made our way into the hotel, 
and purchased half-a-dozen chairs 
from an old woman, who said they 
were not hers and that she had no- 
thing to do with them; but she 
took our money and made our con- 
sciences easy. And the chairs were 
very useful. 

About this time the President 
came to pay a visit to the camp, and 
there was a general expectation that 
a change would take place; ‘but 
none came, except in the weather, 
which had been dry and sunshiny, 
with a storm or a shower now and 
then, but now settled down to be 
wet and cold and nasty. 

The President remained two days, 
and on the second day went with a 
large suite to Lookout Mountain. 
Homewards, he rode with General 
Longstreet, a hundred yards in ad- 
vance of the rest of the party, and 
they had a long confabulation, and, 
I believe, not a very satisfactory 
one. I rode with General Brecken- 
ridge, with whom, and General 
Custis Lee, I dined afterwards at 
General Gracie’s. After dinner 
we had some capital singing by 
some young fellows in Gracie’s 
brigade. 

Going home, I fell in with a 
courier who was riding in the same 
direction. He was a Louisianian, 
and we had a long chat together. 
Amongst other things, he told me 
that if he met a negro in a fight, he 
should give him no quarter—that 
they had always treated the negroes 
well, and if they fought against 
them now, they deserved no quar- 
ter, and he, for one, should give 
them none. I remonstrated, say- 
ing, it was no fault of the negro, 
that he was forced to fight by the 
Yankees, and that he never would 
fight if he could help it, &. Te 
all which my friend assented, with 
a “That's so,” and I thought that 
I had made a convert; but when 
I had exhausted my arguments, 
although he again repeated his 
“That’s so,” he added, “For all 
that, I shan’t give them any quar- 
ter. 
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Our black cook, Jeff, confided to 
me the other day his idea as to how 
the war should be carried on. 

“Why, sir, why don’t they do 
now as they used formerly to do? 
The generals used to dine together, 
and take their wine, and then one 
would say, ‘General, [ll fight you 
to-morrow at such and such a place,’ 
and then they would shake hands, 
and the next day they would fight 
their battle. That’s what Napoleon 
used to do,” Jeff concluded, “and 
why don’t they do so now ?” 

A month after the battle of Chi- 
camauga, we rode over the field of 
battle, which is seven or eight miles 
to the rear of our camp. The 
Yankee dead are still unburied, 
which is a great shame. 

Perhaps General Thomas thinks 
it beneath his dignity to ask per- 
mission te bury them; or perhaps 
he thinks General Bragg will do it 
for him. This, however, he has no 
right to expect, as he is little more 
than a mile further from the battle- 
field than Bragg, who, if he sent 
large details of men eight miles to 
the rear whilst active operations 
are going on, would just as much 
have to demand a truce for the 
purpose as General Thomas, whose 
business it is. Besides, these poor 
fellows’ friends will be very anxious 
that they should be identified, that 
they may know where to find their 
graves, If there be one good feel- 
ing to be found in the North, it 
is the respect they show to their 
dead; and doubtless, if these poor 
fellows had been identified and 
properly buried, very many of them 
would have been brought to their 
homes after the war, and their 
bones laid amongst their own kin- 
dred. Now the pigs are fattening 
on them—a disgusting sight to be- 
hold. 


The rains had become continu- 
ous now, and the roads were nearly 
impassable for waggons, and no 
movements of importance could 
therefore be anticipated. The army 
was in a bad way. Insufficiently 
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sheltered, and continually drenched 
with rain, the men were seldom 
able to dry their clothes; and a 
great deal of sickness was the 
natural consequence. Few consti- 
tutions can stand being wet through 
for a week together; and, more- 
over, the nights were bitterly cold, 
and the blankets were almost as 
scarce as tents. There was a great 
deal of discontent, which was in- 
creased by its being well known 
that General Bragg was on very. 
bad terms with many of his gen- 
erals. 

The weather made it disagree- 
able to move about, and L., V., and 
I resolved to leave the army, and 
on the 22d of October we bade 
farewell to our friends, and rode 
over to Chicamauga station, some 
eight miles off. 

The road, over which the army 
drew all its supplies, was in a hor- 
rible state, and it was five o'clock 
in the evening before the cart with 
our small amount of luggage ar- 
rived. 

The trains were running wild— 
that is to say, at no fixed hours—- 
and nobody could say when, or 
whether, any more would start that 
evening, several having just left, 
crowded with sick soldiers. 

We sat down rather disconsolate 
by the side of a lot of empty cars, 
which were guarded by a soldier, 
who was whistling merrily, with 
his hands in his pockets. Soon we 
made friends with him, and he pro- 
mised us his assistance as soon as 
his guard should be up. 

Accordingly, when he was re- 
lieved he took me with him, leav- 
ing L. and V. to guard our traps, 
promising to introduce me to the 
station-master, and “ fix everything 
straight,” which he did. He then 
insisted on my taking supper with 
him, which I was very glad to do. 
He told me that he came from 
Memphis, and that, at the com- 
mencement of the war, his regi- 
ment had been reviewed by Lord 
John Russell, whose stately appear- 
ance on horseback had impressed 
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him very favourably. I tried to 
explain that he might be mistaken, 
but he was positive, and I only 
succeeded in so far shaking his be- 
lief as to leave him with the idea 
that the gentleman he had admired 
was Lord William Russell, a brother 
to the famous Earl. He was deter- 
mined not to be baulked of his 
nobleman; but I suppose I need 
hardly say that the gentleman he 
alluded to was the well-known Wil- 
liam Russell, correspondent of the 
‘Times.’ 

He was exceedingly obliging and 
useful to us; and by eight o’clock 
we were packed into a luggage-van, 
and on our way. 

It poured with rain, and plenty 
of water came trickling down 
through the roof. 

One of our fellow-sufferers, a ma- 
jor, had provided himself with a 
plentiful supper of bread and beef, 
and offered us some; but L. and V., 
although they had had no supper, 
were modest, and declined. After 
the major had gone to sleep, how- 
ever, they changed their minds, and 
picked his pocket, and ate up the last 
morsel of his provisions. 

We travelled a few ‘miles, and 
reached Cleveland early in the 
morning. Here the train came to 
a dead stop, and did not move on 
till the afternoon. We allayed our 
hunger during the day with some 
parched corn and gingerbread, pro- 
cured from a cottage at hand, and 
in the evening reached Dalton, 
where we had supper, and got into 
the regular train for Atlanta and 
Augusta. 

We were near being stopped by 
a stupid sentinel, because our pass- 
ports were signed by Longstreet, 
and not by Bragg; but Captain 
Mackall, a nephew and aide of the 
general of the name, helped us 
through our difficulty, and we 
reached Augusta on the evening of 
the next day without further trou- 
ble. Here we thought ourselves 
entitled to a good rest, and made 
ourselves comfortable at the Planters’ 
Hotel. 
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The largest powder-mills in the 
South are at Augusta. They, as well 
as the arsenal, are under the super- 
intendence of Colonel Rains, who is 
inexhaustible in his ingenious con- 
trivances to overcome the want of 
hundreds of things necessary to his 
manufacture, and yet hardly to be 
procured in the South. 

The mills turn out 8400 Ib. of 
powder in thirteen hours. In fif- 
teen hours, over 10,000 Ib. have 
been made. They began to work 
on April the 27th, 1862, and since 
then one and a half million of 
pounds of powder have been sent 
to Richmond alone. At the pre- 
sent time, most of the powder is 
sent to Charleston, which, with its 
many heavy guns, consumes an 
enormous amount. 

Percussion-caps. used to be im- 
ported from the North, and we saw 
alot which had been manufactured 
at some place in Connecticut, but 
they are already independent of the 
enemy for this important article. 
At one time so many were sent from 
the North that they were absolutely 
a drug in the market. The charcoal 
is excellent, being made of cotton- 
wood, a sort of white poplar, which 
has no knots like the willow. Of 
sulphur they had large stores when 
the war commenced; and saltpetre 
is imported a good deal through the 
blockade. 

The powder-magazines are under 
ground, and are, moreover, divided 
above ground by thick brick tra- 
verses. The roofs are of zinc, and 
very light; so that if one magazine 
blows up, it cannot set fire to its 
neighbours. 

We were much struck with the 
powder made for the enormous 
Blakeney guns at Charleston. A 
charge of this powder looks more 
like a bag of coals than anything 
else, each grain being as big as a 
hen’s egg. . 

The guard duty at the powder- 
mills is done by lads of from 16 to: 
18 years of age, of whom there is a 
battalion of 500 at Augusta. 

Another day, Colonel Rains oblig- 
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ingly lending us his carriage, we 
visited the old U. S. Arsenal, a 
couple of miles from the city, where 
small-arm ammunition, percussion- 
caps, hand-grenades with sensitive 
tubes, &c., were being made up un- 
der the superintendence of Captain 
Finny. Small-arms had been made 
here, but the workshops were being 
removed to the city for the conve- 
nience of transport. We also went 
over the Government cannon-foun- 
dry, which is under the personal 
superintendence of Colonel Rains. 
The Colonel informed us that he 
could turn out a Napoleon a-day 
here, but at present it was not ne- 
cessary. In addition to the cannon 
captured from the enemy, the Con- 
federates had manufactured and 
imported above a thousand since the 
war commenced. They were then 
making Napoleons of Austrian me- 
tal—a composition of copper, tin, 
wrought-iron, and zine, very strong 
and very light, and had already 
turned out seventy. 

Colonel Rains uses a polygonal 
core of sand and clay in manufac- 
turing his hollow projectiles, which, 
by weakening the iron in regular 
lines, causes a round shell to burst 
into eleven, and a conical shell for 
rifled guns into nineteen, regular 
sections. 

Colonel Rains told us that Colo- 
nel Bunford was the real inventor 
of the Dahlgren, and Captain Blake- 
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ney of the Parrott gun. One of the 
big Blakeney guns at Charleston had 
been seriously damaged at the first 
discharge, and the Colonel was one 
of the committee to inquire into 
the cause, and made the report 
on it. 

It seems that there was an air- 
chamber to permit the gas, on ex- 
plosion, to obtain its full force in 
the gun—a new invention —and 
this air-chamber having been stuffed 
full of powder, the misfortune oc- 
curred. The gun has, however, been 
repaired, and the second one worked 
satisfactorily from the commence- 
ment. 

The “stores” at Augusta are ex- 
cellent, and well supplied; but the 
bookseller was a queer fellow. I 
wished to buy one of his books, 
but he refused to sell it. ‘Can't 
let you have that, sir: it’s my last 
copy.” 

There is a very good theatre here, 
where they play every night. The 
Planters’ Hotel is an excellent one; 
everything good except the tea, 
which was so weak, that V. won- 
dered how it could get out of the 
spout. 

So mild was the weather that, on 
the 1st of November, we followed 
the example of other inmates of the 
hotel, and sat in the balcony with 
our coats off. 


(To be continued.) 
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I.—IN THE ANTECHAMBER OF MONSIGNORE DEL FIOCCO. 


Our master will be Cardinal ere long— 
Is he not made for one?—so smooth and plump, 
With those broad jaws, those half-shut peeping eyes, 
Those ankle-heavy legs and knotty feet, 
Which only need red stockings. Even now 
He totters round with the trae Cardinal's gait 

i Upon his tender toes, while you behind 

Demurely follow, scarce an ear-shot off, 

The pious footsteps of the holy man. 

How many years have you thus stalked along 


i Behind that broad-brimmed, purple-tasselled hat, 
¥ In your stiff lace and livery, trained to pause 

Pes Whene’er he pauses, tarning half to fix 

2. ilis Fifthly on his fingers to some dull 

Se Cringing Abbate shuffling at his side ? 

bs Then, when that point is drilled into his brain 


(Proving the blessedness of poverty, 

Or how the devil has no cursed wiles 

-To lure the world to hell like liberty— 

The only one great good being obedience), 

Back go the hands beneath the creased black silk 
That streains behind, and on you march again; . 
While the gilt carriage lumbers in the rear 

And the black stallions nod their tufted crests. 


Yours is a noble station, clinging there 
Behind it as you clatter through the town, 
Your white calves shaking with the pavement’s jar, 
The mark and sneer of half the world you meet. 
Ah, well! ’tis wretched lusiness yours and mine ; 
I know not which is worst—bat then it pays; 
The cards are dirty, but what matters dirt 
To those who win? Though now the stakes are smal. 
We'll hold the court-cards when the suit is red ;— 
And so it will be soon; why, even now 
I seem to see red stockings on his legs ;— 
And yesterday I said, “ Your Eminence,” 
As if I theught he now was Oardinal— 
“ Your Eminence,” indeed! At that he smiled 
That oily swile of his, and rubbed his hands— 
s Those thick fut hands, on whieh his emeral.) ring 
¢ Flashes (‘tis worth at least a thousand crowns)— 
And said, * Good Giacomo, not *‘ Eminence,’ 
i I'm but a Monsignor, and that’s too much 
; For my deserts.” Then I, “ Your ‘ Reverence’ 
Ought to be ‘Eminenes,’ and will be soon ; 
The tassel’s almost old upon your hat,” 
* Set matto, Giacomo,” he said, and smiled. 
You know those smiles, that glitter falsely o’er 
His smooth broad cheeks, as if he asked of you, 
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“ Am I not kind and good?” and all the while 
Your soul protests, and calls out * Knave and cheat.” 
But, then, how can one call him by such names, 
When, even with that smile upon his face, 

He slips a sendo in one’s hand and says, 

“Go, Giacomo, and drink my health with this” ? 
What can one do but bow and try to blush ? 

“ Oh—Eminenza—thanks—yon are too good.” 


Dear man! sweet man! in all those troublous times 
What zeal was his!—how earnestly he worked ! 
Who can forget his pure self-sacrifice, 

His virtuous deeds, above this world’s reward— 
Done for pure Christian duty—done, of course, 
For Holy Ohurch—all was for Holy Cherch— 
(Without a notion of this world’s reward)— 

All for the good of souls and Holy Chareh— 
(Ora pro nobis, and that sort of thing) 

All to bring sinners back again to God, 

And from the harvest root the devil’s tares— 

In omnia secula—amen—amen. 

We don’t forget—well! you know who I mean— 
No need to mention names, though no one’s nigh ; 
We don’t forget him whose anointed hands 

Were flayed by order of his Reverence, 

Ere with his bleeding palms they led him down 
{nto the court-yard, and we, peeping through 
The half-closed blind, saw him throw up his hands 
{nd forward full upon his face, and writhe, 

When the sharp volley rang against the walls. 


hose oily fingers wrote that sentence down! 
That thick voice, with a bypocritic tone, 
While both his palms were raised, decreed that doom. 
Who could help weeping when that pious man, 
Professing horror at his victim's crime, 

And bidding him confess and pray to God, 
And saying, “ God would pardon him, perhaps, 
As he himself would, if the power were his, 
Bat, being the instrument of Church and State, 
No choice was given,” with his priestly foot 
Pashed, you know who, into a felon’s grave? 
That bloody stain is stiil upon the walls, 

Of the same colonr as the scarlet hat 

Our master soon will wear; and, after all, 
Who more deserves it? If he stained his soul, 
Is not the labourer worthy of his hire ? 

He shall be raised who doth abase himself! 
The good and faithfal servant shall be made 
The ruler over many! Ah! my friend, 

He nothing lost by all those deeds of his. 

He erred in zeal, but zeal is not a vice— 

Twas all for Holy Church. His secret life, 
Perhaps, was not quite perfect? Who of you 
Is without sin let him first cast a stone ;— 

No one, you see; so let us think no more 
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Of that. Does any Duchess smile the less 

At all his compliments and unctuous words 

As, leaning o’er her chair, bis downcast eyes 

Ile fixes somewhat lower than her lips,— 

Upon the jewels on her neck, perchance, | 

He is so nodest,—and with undertone 
Whispers, and, deprecating, lifts his hands, 
While with her fan she covers half her face? 

He knows as well as any man that lives 

How far to venture ;—covers his foul jokes 
With honeyed words, so ladies swallow them ;— 
Tread on the edge of scandal—not a chance 

He will fall in ;—knows all the secret shoals 

Of innuendo ;—iu pure earnestness 

(O, nothing more) he seizes their soft hands 
And holds them—presses them, as to enforce 
His argument ;—for this, our Monsignor, 

Litted above temptation, with, of course, 

No carnal thought, may do before the world— 
Because it must be done through innocence. 

Fie on his foul mouth who should hint twas wrong{ 
Who'd be more shocked than he, the pious man ? 
He would go home and pray for that lost soul! 


And yet, how can a woman pure in heart, 
Without disgust, accept his compliments, 

And let him feed on her bis gloating eyes ? 

Of course, it’s just because she’s innocent. 
Yes! Iam lean and dry, a servitor, 

Not fat and oily like our Monsignor, 

And so I can’t endure his nauseous ways;— 
All right, of course! But yet I sometimes think, 
Did San Pietro talk to Martha thus, 

And every night, wearing his fisherman’s ring, 
Show his silk-stockinged legs in soft saloons, 
And fish for women with a net like this? 


Those soft fat hands—those sweet anointed hands— 
Those hands that wear the glittering emerald ring— 
Those hands whose palms are pressed so oft in prayer— 
Those hands that fondle high-born ladies’ hands— 
Those bands that give their blessing to the poor— 
Those hatefal, hideous hands are red with blood! 
Think! Principessa, when you kiss those hands— 
Think! Novice, when those hands upon your head 

Are laid in consecration—thbink of this! 


Stop, Master Giacomo! don’t get too warm! 
When Monsignore gave you yesterday, 

With those same batefui, hideous, bloody hands, 
Your scudo, did you take it, sir, or not? 

Yes! I confess! the world will be the world! 
One mast not ask too much of mortal man, 

Nor mortal woman neither, Giacomo! 

But yet we cannot always keep a curb 

Upon our feelings, school them as we will; 
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And I, who bow and cringe and smile all day, 
Detest at times my very self, and grow 

So restive neath my rank hypocrisy, 

I must break loose and fiing out like a horse 
In useless kicks, or else I should go mad. 

God knows I hate this man, and so at times, 
Rather than take him by the throat, I come 
And pour my passion out in idle words ; 

They ease me. You're my friend; buat if I thought 
A word of this would rese!: his ears; but, no! 
We know each other both too well for that. 


One or two qnestions I sliould like to ask, 

If Monsignor would only answer them, 

As this—what Sora Lisa says to him 

At her confession, once a-week at least 

(For Monsignore, having her soul in charge, 

When she don’t come to him, must go to her). 

She used to be so poor, but times are changed, 

And Sora Lisa keeps her carriage now; 

And those old gowns, by some “ Hey, presto, change,” 
Have tarned to rustling silks; anc at her ears 
Diamonds and rubies dangie, which she shows 

When she’s the mind, in her own opera box. 

Well! well! that office our good Monsignor 

Gave her poor husband from pure love of him 

May pay for these; and if it dun’t, why, then, 

It don’t—what business is it of ours? 

And then, who knows, sume uncle may have died 
(Uncles are always dying for such fulk-) 

And mace her rich ;—why should we peep and pry ? 
Her soul is safe at Jeast with Monsignore. 


And this reminds me—did you ever know 
Nina, that tail, majestic, fierce-2yed girl, 
With blue-black hair, which, when she loosed it, shook 
Its crimpied darkness a'most to the floor ?— 
She that was friend to Monsignore while yet 
He was a humble At.bé—born inideod 
In the same town and came to live in Rome? 
Not know her? She, I mean, who d sappeared 
Some ten years back, and God knows how or why ? 
Well, Nina,—are you sure tlere’s no one vear ?— 
Nina—— 

Per Dio! how his stinging bell 
Startled my blood, as if the Monsignor 
Crie:i out, * You, Giae mo; what, there again 
At your old trick of talking? Hold your tongue!” 
And so | will, per Bacco, s» I will ;— 
Who tells no scerets breaks no contidence, 
Nature, as Monsignor has ofien suid, 
Gave us two eyes, two ears, and but one tongue, 
As if to say, “ Tell half you see and hear ;” 
And I'm an ass to Jet my tongue run on, 
After such lessons, There he rinzs again ! 
Vengo—per Dio—Vengo s bite. 
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There’s our good curate coming down the lane, 
Taking his evening walk as he is woot: 

"Neath the dark ilexes he pauses now 

And looks across the fields; then turning round, 
As Spitz salutes ne with a sharp high bark, 
Advising him a stranger’s near, he stops, 

Nods, makes a friendly gesture, and then waits— 
His head a little bent aside, one hand 

Firm on his cane, the other on his hip— 

And ere I speak he greets me cheerily. 


“ A lovely evening, and the well-reaped fields 
Have given abundant harvest. All around 

They tell me that the grain is large and fall; 
Peasant and Jandlord both of them content; 
And with God’s blessing we shall lave, they say, 
An ample vintage; scarcely anywhere 

Are traces of disease among the grapes ; 

The olives promise well, too, as it seems. 

Good grain, good wine, good oil—thanks be to God 
And the Madonna, who give ali things good, 
And only ask from us a thankful heart. 


“Yes, I have been to take my evening walk 
Down to the Borgo; for, thank heaven, I still 
Am stout and strong and hearty, as you see. 

I still cun walk my three good miles as well 
As when I was but sixty, though, perhaps, 

A little slower than I nsed; but then 

I’ve turned my eightieth year—I have indeed! 
Though you would scarce believe it. More than that, 
I’ve never lost a tooth—all good and sound— 
Look! not a single one decayed or Joose— 

As good tu crack a nut as e’er they were. 
They’re the great secret of my health, I think; 
Like a guod mill they grind the. food up well, 
And keep the stomach and digestion good. 


“Yes, sir! I’ve passed the allotted term of man, 
Threescore-and-ten. I’m fourscore years, all told; 
Bat, the Lord help us, how we old men boast! 
What are our fourscore years or fivescore years 
(If I shontd e’er reach as far as that) 
Compared with the eternity beyond ? 
Yet let us praise God for the good he gives ; 
All are not well and strong at fourscore years. 
There’s farmer Lanti with but threescore ye irs, 
See how he’s racked with his rheumatic pains; 
He scarce can crawl along. 

Do you take snuff? 


“Yes, sir! "tis fifty vears since first I came 
As curate to this village—fifty years! 
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When I look back it scarce seems possible, 
And yet ’tis fifty years last May since first 

T came to live in yonder little house, 

You see its red-tiled roof and loggia there, 
Close-barnacled upon the charch, that shows 
Its belfry tower above the olive trees. 

The place is rude and rough, but there I’ve lived 
So long I would not change it if I could. 

Old things grow dear to us by constant use ; 
Habit is half our nature; and this house 

Fits all my uses, answers all my needs, 

Just as an old shoe fits one’s foot; and there 
I sleep as sound with its bare floor and walls 
As if its bricks were spread with carpets soft, 
And all the ceilings were with frescoes gay. 


“But what need I of pictures on my walls? 

Out of my window every day I see 

Pictures that God hath painted, better far 

Than Raffaelle or Razzi—these great slopes 
Covered with golden grain and waving vines 
And rows of olives; and then far away 

Dim purple mountains where cloud shadows drift 
Darkening across them ; and beyond, the sky, 
Where morning dawns and twilight lingering dies. 
And then, again, above my humble roof 

The vast night is as deep with all its stars 

As o’er the proudest palace of the king. 


* So, sir, my house is good enough for me. 

I have been happy there for many years, 

And there’s no better riches than content ; 

There I’ve my little plot of flowers—for flowers 
Are God’s smile on the earth,—I could not do 
Without my flowers; and there I train my vines, 
Just for amusement; for the people here, 

Good, honest creatures, do not Jet me want 

¥or grapes and wine, howe’er the season be ; 
Then I’ve two trees of apricots, and one 

Great fig-tree, that beneath my window struck 
Its roots into a rock-cleft years ago, 

And of itself, without my care, has grown 

And thriven, till now it thrusts its leaves and figs 
Into my very room, Sometimes I think 

This was a gift of God to me to say, 

‘Behold! how out of poverty’s scant soil 

A life may bravely grow and bear good fruit, 
And be a blessing and a help.’ May I 

Be like this fig-tree, by the grace of God! 

I have one peach-tree, but the fruit this year 

Is bitter, tasting somewhat of the stone. 

Our farmers tell me theirs are all the same; 

I think they may have suffered from the drought, 
Or from that hail-storm in the early spring. 


“ Yes, sir! ’tis fifty years in this old house 
I've lived; and all these years, day after day, 
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Have run as even as a ticking clock, 

One like another, summer, winter, spring ; 

And ne'er a day I’ve failed to have my walk 
Down to the Borgo, spite of wind and rain. 
While in the valley low the white mist crawls, 
I’m up to greet the morning’s earliest gleam 
Above the hill-tops. After noon I take 

An hoar’s siesta when the birds are still, 

And the cicale stop, and, as it were, 

All nature fulls asleep. As twilight comes, 

I take my walk; and, ere the clock strikes ten, 
Lie snugly in my bed, and sleep as sound 

And dreamless sleep as when I was a boy. 
Why should I not? God has been very good, 
And given me strength and health! Praise be to Him! 


“‘ My life is regular and temperate ! 

Gvod wine, sir, never hurts a man; it keeps 
The heart and stomach warm—that is, of course, 
Unless ’tis taken in excess; but then, 

All things are bad, if taken in excess. 

I drink my wine more now than once I did; 
For as old age come: on I need it more— 

But in all things my life is temperate. 

I take my cup of coffee when I rise; 

I dine at mid-day, and I sup at seven ; 

I sit upon my loggia, where the vines 

Spread their green shadow to keep off the sun, 
And there I say my offices and prayers, 

And in my well-thumbed breviary read,— 
Now listening the birds that chirp and sing; 
Now reading of the martyrdom of saints; 
Now looking at the peasant in the fields ; 
Now pondering on the patriarchs of old. 
Then there are daily masses—sometimes come 
Baptisms, burials, marriages—and so 

Life slips along its peaceable routine, 


“My people here are generous and kind ; 

Of all good things they own I have my share, 
And I, in torn, do what I can to help, 

And smooth away their cares, compose their strifes, 
Assuage their sorrows. By kind words alone 
One may do much, with the Madonna’s aid. 

And then, in my small way, I am of use 

To cure their ailments: scarce a day goes by 

But I must, like a doctor, make my calls, 

And see my patients. After fifty years 

One must be # physician or a fool. 

There’s a poor creature now in yonder house 

I’ve spent an hour beside this afternoon, 

Holding her hands and whispering words of faith, 
And saying what I could to ease her soul. 

I know not if she heard me—haply not, 

For she is gone almost beyond the reach 

Of human Janguage—far, far out alone 

On the dim road we all must tread at last. 
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“ Antonio Bueci keeps his lands here will! 

An honest, frugal, and industrions man ; 

And his four daughters,—healthy, handsome girls: 
Vittoria is a little wryed, perhaps, 

By the Count’s admiration—and, in trath, 

She is a striking creature; bat ali that, 

You know, is nonsense, and I told her so. 

Rosa is married, as you know, and makes 

A sturdy wife. She has one little child, 

With cheeks like apples. And Regina, too, 

And Fanny—both are good and honest girls. 

Per Bacco! take them all in all, I think } 
They’re better for Antonio than four boys. 

I see t!em in the early mists of morn 

Going a-field ; and listen! there they are, 
Down in the vineyard, singing, as they tend 
Those great white oxen at their evening feed, 


““ Well, Spitz, we must be going now, or else ‘ ‘ 
Old Nanna’ll scold us both for being late. 
Stop barking! Better manners, sir, I say ! 

He’s young, you see; the old one died last spring, 

And this one’s over frisky for my age 

(You are—you are! you know you are, you scamp !; 

But with his foolishness he makes me smile. 

As he grows older he’il grow more discreet. 

(’ Tis time to have your supper? So it is!) 

And for mine, too, I think—and so, good night!” 


So the old curate lifts his hat and smiles, 

And shakes his cane at Spitz, and walks away, 

A little stiff with age, but strong and hale, 

While Spitz whirls round and round before his path, 
With volleys of sharp barks, as on they go. 

And so Good nigit! you good old man,—good night! 
With your child’s heart, despite your eighty years. 

T do not ask or care what is your creed— 

Your heart is simple, honest, without guile, 

Large in its open charity, and prompt 

To help your fellow-mepv,—on such as you, 
Whatever be your creed, Gou’s blessing lies. 
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CORNELIUS o’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS 
IN GENERAL, 


PART XII. 


THE FIGHT OVER THE WAY. 


Lupwie Tieok has a story of a 
visit he once made to a madhouse, 
where he saw two of the ininates 
engaged at chess. Struck by what 
he imagined to be astrange instance 
of intellectual activity in persons so 
bereaved, he drew nigh to watch the 
game. What was his surprise, how- 
ever, to perceive, that though they 
moved the pieces about the board 
at random—castles sidling along 
like bishops, and bishops playing 
leap-frog over knights—their iutent- 
ness and esgerness all the while 
were fully equal to what real players 
might have exhibited. At last one 
cried out ‘ Check!” not that there 
was the slightest ground for the in- 
timation, but he said it boldly and 
defiantly. The other, in evident tre- 
pidation, considered for a while, and 
moved. Check!” reiterated the for- 
mer; and once more did the assailed 
nan attempt to escape, “*Check- 
mate!” exclaimed the first; and held 
up his hands in triuinphant exalta- 
tion; while the other, overwhelmed 
by his disaster, tore his hair, and 


gave way to the most extravagant 
griet. After a while, however, they 
replaced the pieces, and began once 


more, doubtless to renew the same 
mock struggie and mock victory; 
the joy of the conqueror, and the 
sorrow of the conquered, being, 
however, just as real as though the 
contest had, engaged the. highest fa- 
culties that ever were employed in 
the game, 

Now, does not this immensely re- 
semble what we are witnessing this 
moment in America? There are the 
two mudmen engaged in a struggle, 


not one single rule nor maxim of 


which they comprehend. Moving 
cavalry like infantry, artillery like 
& Waggon-irain, violating every prin- 





ciple of the game, till at length one 
cries Checkmate; and the other, 
accepting the defeat that is claimed 
against lim, deplores his mishap, 
and sets to work for another con- 
test. 

At Bull’s Run the word “check” 
almost began the game. Later on 
they played out a little longer, but 
now, they usually clear the board of 
a large number of the pieces before 
either asserts he has conquered. So 
far as results go, everything is pretty 
much the same as it they had been 
consummate players. 

If it were not that the stake on 
the issue is the greatest that men 
can play for on earth, I doubt 
inuch if War would ever have held 
that high position men assign it. As 
a mere game, its inferiority to man 
other games is striking enough. It 
is not merely that the moves are few 
and the combinaiions limited, but 
that the varying nature of the ma- 
terial it is played with will always 
prove a source of difficulty, and a 
great barrier against a'l exactitude. 
Imagine a gane of chess where the 
pieces would have a volition—where 
your castle might lie down or your 
pawn frefase to advance—where 
a panic would seize your knights, 
or your bishops object to stand their 
ground—and you have at once an 
image of actual war. 

it is this simplicity in the art of 
war, doubtless, that has led these 
people to believe that there is no- 
thing in it at all—that its rules are 
voluntary, and its Jaws optional; 
f.x how otherwise should we sve dry- 
goods men converted into generals, 
und country attorneys into briga- 
diers? There is not one of these 
men who uohesitatingly assumes 
the command of a corps or a divi- 
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sion, who would sit down to a round 
game, at a high stake, which he had 
never seen played’ in his life. He 
would modestly own that he did 
not understand it—that he had 
never even witnessed it before. 
Not so with war; there, all is so 
easy, uncomplicated, and _ simple, 
that any one who ever mixed a julep 
can lead an army. 

Like Tieck’s chess-players, then, 
they have made a game of their 
owp, and it must be owned there is 
no lack of earnestness in the way 
they play it. They sweep off the 
pieces with a high hand, and they 
make a clearance on the board just 
as boldly as though they were all 
Philidors. Now Tieck remarks, if 
these men had been playing a real 
game, wherein certain rules should 
have been observed, and certain ob- 
ligations complied with, their weari- 
ness would have obliged them to 
desist long before they did so here. 
The brain would not have sustained 
such incessant calls upon it, and 
the man would have needed rest; 
and such, I opine, is the reason of 
the continuance of the struggle we 
are now witnessing. Each plays as 
he likes, takes what he likes, and 
goes where he likes. The game has 
no laws, and there is nothing to 
be learned. Any one can cut in 
that pleases—cut out, too, when he’s 
sick of it. 

Looking to this fact, nothing can 
be more unfair than any preference 
accorded to this man over that. 
Why Sherman before Meade, or 
Grant before McClellan? Surely 
the game Tieck tells of could have 
been played by the whole asylum. 

Just, however, as I feel assured, 
nobody who ever played chess would 
have dignified with that name the 
strange performance of the madmen, 
so am I convinced that none would 
call this struggle a war. It is a 
fight—a very big fight, if you will, 
and a very hard fight, too, but 
not war. They go at it with a will. 
That pacific creature, Paddy, in- 
sures a considerable amount of ac- 
tivity in the pastime. Its very irre- 
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gularity pleases him. It is a sort of 
gigantic Donnybrook, with oceans 
of broken heads and _ unlimited 
whisky; and, like Donnybrook, no- 
body knows what he is fighting for, 
or cares either. 

Such a millennium of mischief 
poor Pat never dreamed of in his 
most exalted moments, To bave a 
row ready for him at his landing, 
and to be paid for fighting, is an 
amount of beatitude that he can 
scarcely realise. 

I own I attribute a great deal of 
the persistency with which the con- 
flict is carried on to this element, 
making a row & career—converting 
a fight into a livelihood. 

Another cause also contributed 
not a little to the continuance of 
this struggle—the immense noto- 
riety it has attracted throughout 
the world to America and the Ame- 
ricans. These people, for. the first 
time in their lives, found them- 
selves an object of European in- 
terest. Up to this they had been 
little known as a people at this 
side of the Atlantic. A rare in- 
genuity in mechanical invention, 
and a very curious taste in drinks, 
had certainly been associated with 
their name; but beyond gun-stocks 
and gin juleps, sherry cobblers and 
India-rubber boots, they had not 
been supposed to have conferred 
much on humanity. To become 
suddenly famous as a great mili- 
tary nation was then an immense 
bribe to national vanity. Hitherto 
it was their boast to consume more 
paté de foie gras, more champagne, 
and more Parisian finery, than any 
other people; but what if they could 
rival France in glory as well as 
gluttony. 

Their pride was ever in a certain 
vastness which implied greatness, 
They had the biggest rivers, the 
biggest corn-fields, the biggest 
forests, and why not the biggest 
battles and the biggest debt ? 

Now, I am mach disposed to be- 
lieve that these people would have 
made peace Jong ago if we had not 
given them so much of our atten- 
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tion and our interest. If, instead 
of sending out our own graphic 
correspondent to describe, and our 
urtist to draw them, we had treated 
the whole as a vulgar common- 
place row, from which there was no 
one useful lesson to be learned, 
moral or military :—had we ignored 
them in our journals and forgotten 
them in our leaders—had the pub- 
lic speakers of our platforms omit- 
ted all their dreary lamentations 
over “fratricidal conflict” and “ de- 
cimating war,” my conviction is, the 
combatants would have been chew- 
ing the cud of peace together two 
years since. 

You made a ring for them, and 
what could they do but fight? You 
backed this one against that, and 
they went in with a will, only too 
proud to attract so respectable an 
audience, and be a matter of noto- 
riety to such a well-dressed com- 
pany. Had you really been sincere 
you would have turned your backs 
on the performance. Had you felt 


half the horror you pretend, you 
would have gone home and declared 


the sight too disgusting to look on. 
You would have had neither words 
of encouragement nor rebuke— 
neither caresses nor censures— 
which could only be provocatives in 
either case. Had you been simply 
HONEST, you would have said—this 
is not War, nor are these soldiers ; 
but if these people imagine that 
their undisciplined valour is to in- 
angurate a new era in military 
science, they will go on slaughter- 
ing each otber for half a century. 
Let us show them we are not of 
their mind, and they will come to 
their senses. Why, the very mock- 
ery of the names they apply to 
their generals discloses the whole 
nature of the imposition, The 
young Napoleon McClellan! The 
Desaix this—the Wellington that 
—what are all these but the con- 
fessions of a rivalry that bas long 
galled them? They would re-enact 
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with native performers the grand 
battle-pieces of the First Empire; 
and just as all their splendour 
and luxury are an imitation of Old 
World extravagance, so would they 
make even their glory a travestie of 
the French article 

“Ex quovis ligno non fit Mer- 
curius;” and so you cannot make 
marshals of France out of drab- 
coated Philadelphians or pedantic 
Bostonians, no more than you can 
make the very names of their battle- 
fields ring in verse. 

Think of Rancocus, Little Lick, 
Spottsylvania, and Fanksville, and 
ask a Yankee Juureate to commemo- 
rate them. What are poets to do 
with Murfreesborough, and _ Bull’s 
Run, and Orange Court - House, 
redolent as they are of “Jliquoring 
up” and the tobacco quid ? 

In the report of a Mansion-Honse 
speech of Lord Palmerston’s, just 
before me, I see that his Lordship 
says he “trusts human nature will 
not long permit the deadly and 
disastrous strife to continue.” Now 
I am ready to concede a much 
Jarger knowledge to the noble Vis- 
count, as to what human nature is 
capable of, than any I myself pos- 
sess ; but to what section of human 
nature he refers, and to what pre- 
cise action it is to take in the pre- 
mises, I confess I am _ ignorant. 
There is a very considerable element 
of “human nature” engaged in this 
same strife, and a much larger one 
cutside even more interested in its 
continuance. How Lord Pualmer- 
ston’s other friends in ‘“‘human na- 
ture’? are to interfere, I am curious 
to know. Perhaps, as ladies say 
about mechanics, “it can be done 
somehow with a spring;” so his 
Lordship may vaguely ascribe the 
sane unlimited resources to this 
agent. If so, I yield the point, and 
am quite ready to believe that the 
American conflict will cease when- 
ever “human nature” has had 
enough of it. 
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Travelled reader, have you ever 
been in the little German city of 
Hesse-Cassel? If you have, and 
if you have gone to the theatre 
there, you could not have failed 
to be struck by the unusual 
splendour of the costumes. ‘hey 
are not, it is true, quite so fresh as 
they once were, but there is in their 
actual value and richness what more 
than compensates for a little decline 
of splendour. The gold is gold, the 
velvet is of the richest pile of Lyons 
or Genoa, the lace is Valenciennes 
or “point de Bruxelles,” the tassel 
that hangs from the sword-hilt is 
bullion as honest as that worn by a 
marshal of France. In a _ word, 
whatever delusions may be practised 
elsewhere there are none about the 
costumes, and the fall of antique 
guipure that covers the cavalier's 
boot, or the plume that droops 
from his hat, might have been the 
wear of the proudest Reichsgraf of 
the Empire. 

I have no desire to torment your 
ingenuity to explain this strange 
circumstance. I will tell you at 
once how it occurred. There was 
once on a time a certain Emperor of 
the French called Napoleon, who 
invented kings pretty much as other 
monarchs used to cure the evil—by 
royal touch; and amongst these he 
once made a king of Westphalia 
—a _ kind-hearted, amiable, and 
rather fanciful sort of gentleman, 
whose pleasure it was to imagine 
himself descended from a long line 
of royal ancestry; and nov being 
exacily able to demonstrate this 
fact he hit upon an expedient—it al- 
most sounds like a “ bul!” in action 
—to appear ancient, by dressing up 
all his court in medieval style; and 
as he could not throw bis family 
into antiquity, he put himself and 
all about him into the clothes they 
wore; and so, in the centary we now 
live in, be figured about in a slashed 
doublet and hose, a slouched hat, 
and a short cloak, that might Lave 


been the pink of fashion in the year 
1600. : 

It was a very harmlcss folly, and 
it encouraged trade, and so his sub- 
jvets liked it; and I have no doubt 
that it made him then and there a 
far more popular monarch than if 
he had passed his nights over a Re- 
form Bill, a Habeas Oorpus Act, or 
any other of these blessings, fir the 
possession of which we deem our- 
selves models for the imitation of 
all l:umanity. 

While, therefore, his great bro- 
ther was making war, this prince 
masqueraded, and, as the event 
proved, just as profitably ; for the 
sume disaster that robbed the one of 
his throne, despoiled the othcr of his 
wardrobe. 

The restored princes were not 
very remarkable either for genero- 
sity or nobility of sentiment; when 
the tide of fortane had turned in 
their favour, some of them had short 
memories, and forgot their friends; 
hut there were otbers still worse— 
they had wonderful memories, aud 
recollected all their enemies. The 
Elector of Hesse-Caszsel was one of 
these ; he did a variety of stall and 
spiteful acts, and amongst them he 
decreed that he would only grant a 
concession to the proprietor of the 
Hof-theatre to open his house, on 
the distinct condition that he dress- 
ed his entire company in the cos- 
tumes of the late court, which were 
then on sale. Of cvourse it was a 
very hard bargain to a man who 
would no more have thovgt of 
dressing his characters in real sables 
ani satin, than of actually killing 
outright the villain of the piece. 
Tere was, however, no help for it. 
Needs must, says the adage, with 
a certain coachman on the box; 
and hence it came about, that they 
who witness Don Carlos, or Cabal 
und Liebe, on the Cassel stage, may 
actually imagine themslves at an 
entertainment given by the King of 
Westphalia; and that the superna- 
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meraries, at fourpence a-night, are 
all gentlemen of the bedehamber, and 
sticks, gold or silver. 

To such base uses do we come 
at last! I have seen some very 
sad und some very strange vicis- 
situdes of this kind: one occurs 
to me as.1 write, with a queer, 
sad significancy. There is at this 
dav and this hour, in the lunatic 
hosviial of Dablin — Swifi’s — a 
double significance in that fact,— 
a carved oak bench, massive and 
portly, on which the madmen sit 
and chat, and this was one of the 
Peers’ benches in the Irish House 
of Lords, and on this very bench 
where these Janatics are now sit- 
ting, certain predecessors of 
theirs—W’ll not be rude—and voted 
the “ Union.” 

Bat so goes the world, and so it 
ought to go, nor should the lesson 
be lost npon us; with regard to 
these things, we make our idols, 
which become lumber in a second 
generation, and firewood in a third, 
What led me to think of these mat- 
ters was neither the King of West- 
phalia, nor Swift’s h spital. It was 
an account I read the other day in 
a newspaper, of a certain c’ergyiman 
of the Established Church, whose 
pleasure it is to dress in the most 
unseemly, unwholesome, and = un- 
cleanly of all costumes—the Friar’s, 
and to call himself Father Ignatius, 
That any man with a dislike to 
brown Windsor, and a taste for 
absurdity, should desire to indulge 
these leanings, is not very import- 
ant. There are thirty-two mitlions 
of us, and we can reasonably spare 
a few What [ object to is, 
that a nation which assumes to take 
the lead in mo:lern civilisation, and 
which, with reason, asserts the claim 
to the purest form of religious be- 
lief, should, at the very moment 
when all Catholic Europe cries 
aloud against the iniquities of te 
Papal system and the corruptions 
of Romve—should, I say, take that 
very moment to offer sanctuary to 
the bigotry of that Charch, multiply 
its religious foundations, circulate 
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its doctrines, and, worse even, than 
these, standing within the pale of 
a purer faith, mimic its masquerade 
absurdities, and imitate its tantastic 
forms. 

Is it probable, I ask, that in an 
age when chemistry and metallurg 
are understood as they now are, 
a joint-stock company could be 
forme! to discover the philosopher's 
stone? And it is precisely in the 
face of all modern investigation, 
when the treacheries of R me have 
met their widest and fullest refuta- 
tion, her mock miracles been ex- 
posed, her cruelties unmasked, that 
th se men come forward witli sll the 
mummery of an absurd dress, to tell 
us that we must go back centuries 
for our civilisation, and revert to 
habits and ways which can only be 
palliated on the plea of a hard ne- 
cessity and a rough era. 

Is it when Rome will be no longer 
tulerated by Catholic Europe— is 
it when kidnapped children and 
hired assassins are the oljce's of 
interest to cardinals and monsignori 
—when every corruption of all the 
bad governments on earth are imass- 
ed into one system—when tyranny 
is not sati:fi«! with common cruel- 
ties, but seeks to sow the poison 
of distrust, susvicion, and dislike 
throuzh the ciannels of p:ivate 
lite—when men have come to see, in 
fact, that with such a Chureh in 
action al! jiberty is vain, all the 
gains of freedom + nugatory,—is it 
then, I ask, England is to say, “‘ Come 
to me—you are too cruel tor Italy, 
tov coarse for France; your prac- 
tices outrage even patient and long- 
enduring Germany; bat I'll receive 
you 

The countries which have endar- 
ed you for centuries, and into whose 
institwiens you have wounl your- 
self so craftily, that to detach you 
from the stones is to threaten the 
edifice, will endare you no longer; 
at any sacrifice and at any peril you 
mast be got rid of. No matter, 
come to us, We are a very tolerant 
people — we are intensely un-uspi- 
civus. Our sel:-importance, indeed, 
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disarms our suspicion, for we think 
ourselves too great and too rich 
and too powerful to be attacked 
by any one. “What!” cries John 
Bull, “am I to be frightened be- 
cause a few grimy monks and ill- 
favoured old damsels, in unbecom- 
ing head-gear, come and settle here ? 
Let them come, by all means—let 
them raise their monasteries and 
build their chapels — what can all 
their efforts do in the midst of our 
glorious institutions, our free press, 
and our ever-coming Reform Bi!l ?” 
Be it so, with all my heart. But 
these lazy, lounging humbugs are 
not so harmless as their sloth, their 
dirt, and their indolence would 
bespeak them. They now and 
then get a footing in families. 
There is something in their abject 
bumility—I cannot say what—that 
women like. They insinuate their 
doctrines in the very act of their 
mendicancy, and when taking the 
housewife’s potatoes, give back 
some of their own pwison, A 
very steady, though not strong, pro- 
pagand is in progress amongst yoo, 
and if it give you serious trouble 
one day, you have but yourselves to 
blame. At all events—I am here 
only digressing--but, at all events, 
suffer no deserters to stand in your 
ranks, outraging yuur discipline, and 
calumniating your organisation. 

This Father Ignatius —this man 
of the ragged raiment and bare 
feet — assumes to belong to your 
Church. Now, in what state of dis- 
cipline does that Church exist if 
a grotesque mummer is to stand 
within -its pale, and, by his very 
presence, profane its ordinances ? 
Are these evils incurable, or are 
bishops only too lax or too indiffer- 
ent to repress them? With whom 
the fault? If Lynch law were to 
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I read in the French papers, under 
the heading ‘Interesting to Plysi- 
cians,” that a Doctor hus been sen- 
tenced to fine and imprisonment for 
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become popular, Barons of the Ex- 
chequer would have to look to it. 
The public would certainly not do 
the work, and pay others for stand- 
ing idle. Let the Church take the 
lesson. If absurd pantomimists of 
religion are left to be dealt with 
by the people, there may .come the 
question, what do we want with the 
bishops ? 

When the haughty demand was 
once made to a Pope, on showing 
him the mailed armour worn by 
one of his bishops, “Is this your 
son’s coat or not?” the claim to the 
inilitant churchman had to be aban- 
doned; and [ should much like 
to ask his Grace of Canterbury since 
when has dirt become a Protestant 
ordinance? which of the articles 
forbids soap? and where is the rubric 
that enjoins a m‘ni-ter of the Church 
to make himself the laughing-stock 
of the gay, and the grief and shame 
of the serious ? 

If this man’s opinions, his mode 
of life, his outward show, be in con- 
formity with the Church, say so: 
it will be matter of great comfort to 
some unwashed and unkempt thon- 
sands abroad, whom foreign Govern- 
ments are hunting out of their terri- 
tories as so many vermin, to know 
that free and enlightened England 
cherishes and invites them. 

Statesmen have often remarked, 
that the mother country has fre- 
quently shown herself more toler- 
ant than the colonies. Here is an 
instance at once in point :—Aus- 
tralia demars to receive convicts at 
the very noment that England of- 
fers a welcome to mohaired monks 
and barefooted Benedictines. If I 
were a@ statesman, I'd offer a com- 
promise: I would send the friars 
to Swan River, and keep our native 
scoundrels at home, 


DOOTURS, 


having divulged the malady of a 
patient, and in this way occasioned 
him heavy injary. 

Without for a moment question- 
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ing the justice of this conviction, 
it appears to me a curious trait of 
oor age and manners that such a 
case should ever have come to trial 
at all. That we make our revela- 
tions to the Doctor under the seal of 
secrecy, is intelligible enough; but 
that the law should confirm the 
bond is, 1 own, something new to 
me. In the honourable confidence 
between the Doctor und his patient 
I have never recognised anything 
beyond the trathfulness so essential 
to a beneficial result. The Doctor 
seeks to cure, and the patient to be 
cured, and for this reason all con- 
cealment that might mar or impede 
this end would be foolish and in- 
jurious; and it is not easy to ima- 
gine any amount of amour propre 
that would peril health—perhaps 
lite—for the mere gratification of 
its peculiar vanity. The French 
Code, however, takes care that this 
question should not be left to a 
mere mutual 
actually places the Doctor in the 
position of a Confessor, who is 
bound under no circumstances to 
divulge the revelations that are made 
to him. 

It is certainly a proud thought 
to feel that in the class and status 
of our medical men in England 


_we have a security far stronger than 


a statute could confer. I cannot 
call to mind a single case where a 
complaint of this kind has been 
beard,—and all from the simple 
fact, that with us Doctors were 
gentlemen before they were phy- 
sicians, and never forgot to be so 
after. 

It is not perhaps the loftiest, but 
it is the most practical way to put 
the point—that in the market- 
price of any commodity we have the 
truest estimate of its value, Now, 
between the Doctor whose fee is a 
guinea and him whose honorarium 
is two frances, there is an interval 
in social position represented by 
that between the two sums. The 
one, so far as culture, habits, tone 
of thought, and manners go, is the 
equal of any he visits; the other is— 


understanding, but, 


very often at least—about as well 
bred as your valet. 

The one is a gentleman, with 
whom all intercourse is easy and 
unconstrained; the other a sort of 
hybrid very often between cultiva- 
tion and savagery, with whom it is 
not easy to say how you are to 
treat, and who is by no means un- 
likely to misinterpret every revela- 
tion of habits totally unlike all that 
he is himself accustomed to. 

Now there can be no over-esti- 
mating the value. of a congenial 
Doctor. Instead of ¢reading the 
hour of the visit, picturing it to 
our minds as the interval of in- 
creased suffering and annoyance, to 
feel it as the sunny spot of our 
day—the pleasantest break in the 
long languor of the sick-bed—is a 
marvellous benefit. 

This, I am bold to say, is essen- 
tially to be found in England above 
all other countries. George IV., who 
was a consummate tactician in con- 
versation,—all the disparaging esti- 
mates of him that have been formed 
—and some of them I firmly be- 
lieve to have been unfair—have 
never denied him this gift,—used to 
say that Doctors were essentially 
the pleasantest talkers he had ever 
met. They have that happy blend- 
ing of knowledge of actual life 
with book-learning, which makes 
them thorough men of the world, 
without the unpleasing asperity 
that pertains to those who have 
bought their experiences too dearly. 
For, be it remembered, few men 
see more of the best side of human 
nature than the Doctor; and it is 
an unspeakable advantage to get an 
insight into the secrets of the heart, 
and yet not to have aftached any 
stain to one’s self in the pursuit, and 
even while investigating a moral 
pestilence, never to have risked the 
perils of a contagion. 

If it were not that I should be 
incurring in another form the very 
defect from whose taint I believe 
Doctors to be exempt, I could tell 
some curious instances in which the 
physician obtained knowledge of in- 
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tentions and projects in the minds 
of great statesmen, of which they 
had not «st the time fally determin- 
ed, but were actually canvassing 
and balancing—weighing the benefit 
and counting the cost—and one sylla- 
ble about which they had never 
dropped to a colleague. 

What a benefit is it to have a 
body of men like this in a country 
where political action is so easy to 
discount into gold, and where the 
certainty of this enactment or the 
repeal of that could resolve itself 
into fortune to-morrow! Nor is it 
small praise to a profession when 
we can say that what in other 
lands is guarded by legal enart- 
ment, and fenced by the protection 
of the tritunals, can be, and js, in 
our couitry, left to the honourable 
feeling and right-hearted spirit of 
true gentlemen, 

There is another service Doctors 
have rendered society, an’ I declure 
I have never found it cither ac- 
knowledge or recognised. Of all 
men, there are none so vigiiantly 
on the watch to protect the public 
from that pestilence of huubng 
and deceit which, whether it call 
itself spiritualism, mesmeric agency, 
clairvoyance, or any other fashion- 
able trickery of the day, has now 
resulved itself into a career, and lis 
assumed all the outward signs and 
dignities of a pro‘e-sion. 

To all these the Doctor is the 
sworn foe, and very frequently to 
his personal detrime:t and loss, 
Who his not heard at the dinner- 
table or the fireside the most out- 
ragecus assertions of phenomena, 
alleged to be perfectly in aceord- 
ance with . natural laws, but of 
which experience only records one 
instance or two perhaps in five or 
six centuries, met by the calm 
wisdom of the physician, the one 
man present, perhaps, able to ex- 
plain the apparent imiracle, or re- 
fute the palpab'e ab-urdity? It 
has been more than once my cwn 
fortune to have witnessed snch con- 
troversy, an! I have never done so 
without a sense of gratitude that 
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there were disseminated throughout 
every walk of our social systems 
these upright and honest guardians of 
truth. 

It would be a very curious and a 
very subtle subject for inquiry, to 
investigate the share of the Doctors 
in the political education of society. 
The men who go everywhere, mix 
with all ranks and gra‘atious of 
men, talk with each of them on the 
topics ef the day, learning how 
class and condition influence opin- 
ions and modify judgment, must 
gain an immense insight into the 
applicability of any measure, and 
of its bearing on the different gra- 
dations of society. With this know- 
ledye, too, they must be able to dis- 
seminvate their own ideas with con- 
siderable power, and enforce their 
own opinions by arguments derived 
from various sources, doing these 
things, not through the weight and 
power of a blind obedience, as the 
priest might, but ly force of reason, 
by the exercise of a cultivated un- 
derstanding aided by especial op- 
portunity. If I were a statesman, 
I would cultivate these men. I 
this in no sense that implies 
corruption, but T woul] regard them 
as an immense ageney in the gov- 
ernment of mankind; and I would 
tuke especinl pains to learn their 
sentiments on measures which touch 
the relations of the world, 
and secure, so tar as I might, their 
honourable aid and co-operation, 

They have replaced the Priest in 
that peculiar confidence men accord 
to those who are theirs, not by 
blood or kinered, but by the opera- 
tion of that mysterions relationship 
that unites relief to suffering. 

I say, again, I would cultivate 
the Doctors, They see more, hear 
more, and know more than other 
men, and it would be my task to 
make them tie channels of 0, inion 
on the interesting topics of the day, 
by extending to them the ampiest 
confidence and the freest access to 
information. 

1 would open to them every 
avenue to the truth, every access to 
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the formation of correct jadgment, 
and leave the working of the system 
—and leave it with all confidence— 
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to what I believe and «assert to 
be, their unimpeachable honour and 
integrity. 


ON CERTAIN DROLL PEOPLE, 


I wish there was a society for 
the suppression of our droll people. 
Don’t mistake me: I do not mean 
veritable wits—men of infinite jest, 
gossip, and humour—but the so- 
called drolls, who say dry things in 
a dry voice, relate stories drama- 
tically, give imitations, and occa- 
sionally sing songs. Most cities 
have three or four of these, and 
drearier adjuncts to social stupid- 
ity I know not. First of all, these 
creattfes have their entertainments 
as “cut and dried” as any stage- 
player. There is nothing spontane- 
ous, nothing of apropos, about them. 
What they say or sing has been 
written for them, or by them, it 
matters not which; and in the very 
fuct that they can go on repeating 
it for years, you have the measure of 
their capacity and their taste. 

I suspect that the institution is 
an English one—at least, I cannot at 
this moment remember having ever 
met one of these people either Ger- 
man, French, Italian, or Spanish. 
No other nation, 1 am certain, 
would endure the infliction but our 
own. It must be to a people hope- 
lessly unable to amuse themselves, 
longing for some pastime without 
knowing what it should be, and train- 
el to believe the Adelphi or the 
Strand amusing, that these insuffer- 
able bores could possibly be welcome. 

Our English attempts at fun are, 
like our effurts at statuary, very 
ungainly and awkward, and only 
productive of laughter and ridi- 
cule. We are a cry, gfave, oc- 
casionally hamoristic peop'e, and 
so intently bent on the practical, 
that we require an iliustration to be 
as efficient as the thing it typifies 
—that is, we want the shadow to 
be as good flesh and bone as the 
substance. Odor droll is therefure 
a great boon to us; “he makes me 
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laugh” is an expression compounded 
of three parts self-esteem and one 
part contempt. It is the last word 
of the helplessness of him who never 
yet amused any one, and has yet an 
expression of disparagement for the 
effort made to interest himself. Yet 
is the droll in request. Without him 
how is the dreary evening party to 
be carried through? How is that 
hour to be reached when it is meet 
for people to say “ good-night,” with- 
out any show of the weariness that 
weighs on them ? 

How are the incongraonus elements 
of society to be amalgamated with- 
out this reconciling ingredient, 
who, at least, inspires one senti- 
ment in common amongst them— 
a sincere contempt for himself? 
We have agreed in England that 
the man who condescends to please 
us must be more or less of an ad- 
venturer. Noboly with any honest 
calling or decent means of liveli- 
hood would think of being amuse 
ing. From this axiom it comes 
that the drolls are ever taken from 
the hopeless categories of mankind ; 
and thus in the same spirit with 
which we give all the good musi¢ to 
the devil, we devote the profession 
of wit to the poorest intelligences 
amongst us. Drolls are therefore- 
depreciated — depreciated, but culti- 
vated. Our tone is, have them 
and maltreat them. Now, I wonder 
what would take place in Great 
Britain if the drolls were to com- 
bine and strike work—declare that 
they knew their social claims, and 
felt their “own importance — that 
until some more liberal treatment 
should be secured them by law, not 
another joke should be uttered, not 
the shadow of a bon mot be detect- 
ed. Dinners, déjeiners, picnics, and 
routs, might go on, with what imate~ 
rial resources cookery, confection- 
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ery, and a cellar could provide, but 
as regards the most ethereal ele- 
ments there would be a famine. 
Why, dancing without music would 
be nothing to it. The company 
might just as well try to be their 
own orchestra as their own jester. 
And is not this a most humiliating 
avowal! Here you are, a party, let 
us say, of sixteen souls ranged 
round a dinner-table. You are well 
fed and well ministered to, and yet 
somehow the thing flags. The talk 
is per saltum—broken and in jets; 
there is no movement, no ensemble, 
for somehow you want the hardi- 
hood of a certain social adventurer, 
who will “go in” recklessly to assert 
something, contradict something, or 
explain something, with a dash of 
indifference as to consequences that 
will inspire the rest with some of 
his own hardihood. The great 
thing is to shock Mrs. Grundy; till 
that be done, her sway is indisput- 
able. This man is quite prepared 
for such a service. He has a shot 
that will startle her; he has a story 
that will stun her. Now, I ask, where, 
out of the professional ranks, are 
yon to meet with these qualities? 
and if you really want them—if 
hey be a requirement of your age 
and your social system, why—lI ask 
again—why not have them of the 
best? why not secure the good arti- 
cle, instead of putting up with the 
poor counterfeit? It is for this 
reason I say, suppress your present 
drolls, and make a profession of it. 
There may come an age in which 
lawyers will defend prisoners with- 
out a fee, and physicians go forth 
to cure the sick unrewarded. In 
such a glorious millennium, droll 
people will doubtless be found 
ready to be witty without being 
fed. Till this blessed time shall 
arrive, however, let us*provide for 
buman wants with human foresight. 
Our age is a hard-pressed, over- 
worked age. We come daily to our 
homes jaded, wearied, and exhaust- 
ed; our money seeking is a hard 
fight, and leaves us very tired to- 
wards the close of the day’s battle. 
We find, then, that we need a re- 
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fresher after it—a sort of moral 
“schnaps”"—that may rally us into 
that condition in which enjoyment 
becomes possible. To this end, 
therefore, do I say, let us not de 
stroy our healthy appetite by a 
corrupted or adulterated _ liquor, 
Let, in fact, the wits who are to 
amuse us be really wits—no ama- 
teur performers, no _— dilettanti 
“ Drolls,” but trained, tried, and 
approved _ practitioners — licentiates 
in humour, duly qualified to prac- 
tise in the best society—men who 
would no more repeat a known 
anecdote than Francatelli would 
reheat a cutlet. Trained in all the 
dialectics of the dinner-table, such 
men know the exact amount of 
talk that can be administered dur- 
ing a course; and, in their marvel- 
lous tact, are they able to regn- 
late the discursive conversational- 
ists around them, giving time and 
emphasis and accent, just as Costa 
imposes these qualities over an unruly 
orchestra. 

It is an inconceivable mistake to 
commit the task of amusing to 
the book-writers. Men who are 
much versed in the world’s affairs 
have really little time for reading 
—they read hastily, and judge im- 
perfectly; we want, therefore, a 
society who shall disseminate the 
popular topics of thé day —not 
carelessly or inaccurately, but neat- 
ly, appropriately, and exactly—able 
to condense a debate into the time 
of the soup, or give a sketch of 
a popular novel in the space of 
an entrée. What a savour and 
relish would such men impart to 
society! The mass of people talk 
very il]. They talk loosely—tloose- 
ly as to fact, and more loosely as 
to expression. They mistake what 
they read, mistake what they hear, 
not from wilfalness, bat out of that 
sloppy insipid carelessness which is 
assumed to be a feature of good- 
breeding—accuracy being to the 
men of fashion about as vulgar an 
attribute as haste or hurry. Now, 
the example of a professional talker 
will have great influence in sup- 
pressing this dreary inanity. 
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I know—I am well aware—that 
what I propose will be a deathblow 
to “haw-haw,” and a fatal injury 
to ‘you know;” but who regrets 
them? Is it not a generation which 
bas grieved us long enough? Have 
they not lowered the national credit 
for pleasantry to the verge of bank- 
ruptey? Are we not come to that 
pass that we must repudiate our droll 
people, or consent to be deemed the 
stupidest nation in Christendom ? 

Add to the Civil Service Com- 


A HINT TO POSTAGE 


The French have an adage, that 
“tous les gouts sont respectables,” 
which must be a great comfort to 
many people, but to none that I know 
of more than that innocent section 
of mankind who make it their busi- 
ness to collect postage stamps. What 
these people of much leisure and 
little ingenuity meaft by it I never 
could make out! Have they dis- 


covered any subtle acid, any cun- 
ning process, by which the stamp 


of disqualification can be effaced, 
and are they enabled to cheat the 
Treasury by a reissue? This would 
be a grave impugnment of their 
honesty, it is true; but while thus 
accusing their hearts it would vin- 
dicate their heads. 

They might, perhaps, have heard 
of that famous Dutch doctor who 
made a great fortune by buying up 
all the sick and disabled negroes in 
the West Indies, and, having cured, 
resold them, very often to their for- 
mer masters, who never recognised, 
in the plump and grinning Sambo, 
the wretched object he bad “cast” 
a few months before and sold off 
as a screw. Though the philan- 
thropic portion of this device-—and 
it is the gem of its virtue—could 
not certainly be applied to the pos- 
tage-stamp question, all the profit- 
able clements offer a great simi- 
larity. With even my very limited 
knowledge of these collectors, how- 
ever, I am far from imputing to 
them sach intentions. I am cer- 
tain that the pursuit is a most 
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mission, then, an examination for 
diners-out. Make a pursuit, a regu- 
lar career, of the practice, and see 
what abilities and what excellences 
ou’ will attract to it. Abandon- 
ing conversation to pretenders, 
is like leaving medicine to the 
quacks or thedlogy to the street- 
preachers. I have seen a deal of 
life, and you may take my word 
for it, amateurs never attain any 
high excellence, except it be in 
wickedness! 


STAMP COLLECTORS. 


harmless one, and if I cannot vin- 
dicate it on higher grounds, I am 
ready to maintain its innocence, 

Let me, however, ask, What is 
meant by it? Is it the intention 
to establish a cheap portrait-gallery 
of living princes and rulers? Is it 
to obtain, at a minimum cost,’ the 
correct face and features of the men 
who sway the destinies of their fel- 
low-men? If so, the coinage, even 
in its basest form, would be infi- 
nitely preferable. The most bat- 
tered penny that ever was bartered 
for a gill of blue ruin is better asa 
medallion than is the smudged and 
semi-glutinoas bit of dirty stamp as 
a print. But, I ask, whose face, 
amongst all the kings and kaisers, 
do we want to know better or more 
intimately than we have them in 
* Ponch ? 

If you want living resemblances, 
there is a ‘ Commissioner” every 
day at Whitehall the very image of 
Victor Emmanuel ; and as for Louis 
Napoleon, I'll show you six French 
Emperors any day you please, within 
ten minutes, in Holywell Street. 
Would you desire the Queen of 
Spain?—but let us not be ungal- 
lant. And now, again, I say, what 
curiosity can any reasonable being 
have to possess the commonplace 
effigies of the most commonplace- 
looking people in Europe? 

If this postage-stamp mania were 
instructive in any way—were it 
even suggestive—I could under- 
stand it; but it seems to me the 
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very bleakest pursuit that ever en- 
gaged dreary heads and gummy 
fingers. 

Had these stamps borne some 
heraldic device, for instance, it 
might have been in a certain small 
way contributory to a knowledge of 
national distinctions; and on seeing 
that the Belgian emblem was, like 
the English, a Lion, one might have 
appreciated the difference by re- 
membering that the former always 
carries “ his tail between his legs.” 

In the same way the double- 
headed eagle of Austria might 
seem to emblematise a certain du- 
plicity in policy that an ungenerous 
public is so apt to attribute to 
that empire. But, I say, there are 
no such lessons for us. These 
scraps of blurred and adhesive 
nastiness display nothing but a 
gallery of European ugliness, which 
we are only reconciled to by re- 
membering that they are obliged to 
intermarry. 

But once more: if the object be 
to have some reminder of mighty 

otentates and powers, why not 
bit upon something more charac- 
teristic and more distinctive than 
this? And easy to doso. Is it not 
certain that all sovereigns, however 
little use of them they may make, 
occasionally wear shoes and boots? 
Why not make a collection of the 
old ones when they are cast-offs? I 
take it that even that thrifty prince 
the ex-Duke of Modena, does not 
go beyond twice soling and vamp- 
ing, and that something must re- 
main, which, if not available for 
a march, might be useful in a 
museum. 

Surely Louis Napoleon must have 
many pairs besides those he gives 
to Victor Emmanuel; and imagine 
what a treasure would be one of 
the Pope’s old slippers, sanctified 
by the countless kisses of true be- 
lievers! Think of the pride of a 
collector in showing the jack-boot 
with which the Emperor Nicholas 
kicked one of his marshals; or the 
shoes in which President Lincoln 
ran away from Washington when 
he heard of Lee’s advance! And 
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should we descend to smaller “ deer” 
and extend the collection to great 
celebrities, it might be curious. to 
have a sight of that pair of Lord 
Russell’s “high-lows” which Mr, 
Disraeli tried on in 59, and found he 
couldn’t walk in. 

In a word, shoes might be emi- 
nently suggestive, and there is no 
end to the speculation one would 
be led into by a critical examination 
of the wearer’s mode of walking— 
whether he went gingerly on his toes 
like the French Emperor, stamped 
like a Ozar, or shuffled like his 
Holiness. 

In the King of Prussia’s case we 
should, I am certain, find that he 
had occasionally got his “ Bluchers” 
on the wrong foot, and that Victor 
Eminanoel’s progress was consider- 
ably impeded by his attempts to 
wear some pairs that were ordered 
for the Duke of Tuscany and the 
King of Naples, and even a pair of 
satin slippers of the Princess of 
Parma’s. 

Nor would it be without its les- 
son to mark that, when in Poland, 
the Austrian Emperor never wore 
any but Rossia leather. 

Interesting, too, to see that pair 
of strong shoes the King of Italy 
ordered when he was thinking of 
walking to Rome, bat which he 
countermanded when he found he 
should not go farther than Florence. 

These, I say, would teach us some- 
thing; and if there be sermons in 
stones, there might be homilies in 
shoes, 

It is true every one could not so 
easily be a collector of these as of 
postage-stamps, but they could be 
photographed, and in this way made 
available to the million. For all 
purposes of interest, and as matter 
for conversation, how much better 
would they be than these shabby 
and unsuggestive scraps of dirty 
paper! The Sultan’s slippers would 
be a chapter of the Arabian Nights 
at once; and 1 am only withheld, by 
my characteristic discretion, from 
hinting at what wondrous interiors 
we might catch a glimpse of by 
slipping on that pair of Spanish 
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boots with the red heels, and letting 
them lead our steps up certain back- 
stairs in the Escurial. 

But I trust I have said enough 
to show that a great mine of psycho- 
logical investigation has yet to be 
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worked, and a most interesting 
museum to be formed, without en- 
tailing any heavy cost or charge, but 
simply bearing in mind the time- 


honoured apophthegm, that there is 
“ nothing like leather.” 


THE PEOPLE WHO OOME LATE, 


Will any one tell me who are the 
people who habitually come late to 
dinner? Are they merely erratic, 
abnormal instances, or are they, as 
I opine, a class? Any treatment 
that we may adopt towards them 
should mainly depend on to which 
category they belong. 

While Thuggee prevailed in India, 
it was a considerable time before 
it was ascertained that men were 
banded together for assassination, 
It seemed so horrible, that nothing 
short of an overwhelming convic- 
tion would have induced one to ac- 
cept it asa fact. At last, however, 
the whole organisation was reveal- 
ed, and it was shown that men were 
led into this fearful compact, not 
through menace or threat, but of 
their own free will, and actually, at 
times, with a zeal and eagerness that 
savoured of insanity. Now, I am 
curious to know if our social de- 
stroyers be Thugs. Are they mem- 
bers of a secret society banded to- 
gether to interfere with human hap- 
piness, and render what ought to 
be the pleasantest portion of our 
lives, periods of anxiety, irritation, 
and discomfort ? 

I have given the matter much 
consideration, for I have been 
taught some cruel experiences of 
its hardships, and I incline to be- 
lieve that these men are really a 
distinct section of  society—that 
they regard life from the same point 
of view, take the same estimate of 
their own social claims, and almost 
invariably adopt the same tactics in 
their dealings with the world. 

The story of Alcibiades and his 
dog has another reading from that 
usually accorded it. When that 
clever man upon town cat a piece off 
his dog’s tail to divert the scandal- 


mongers of Athens from attending 
to his more serious derelictions, he 
showed how thoroughly he under- 
stood the fact, that men of eminence 
will ever be exposed to the libellous 
tongues of the smaller people around 
them, and that it is a wise policy 
to throw out for them some bait, in 
the pursuit of which they may lose 
sight of more important booty. 

But there are folk who have no 
resemblance whatever to Alcibi- 
ades—who are neither clever, nor 
witty, nor gevial, nor amusing; and 
when they cut an inch off their dog’s 
tail, they do it simply and purely 
that, by this small singularity, they 
may attract to themselves a degree 
of notice which nothing in their 
lives or characters could possibly 
warrant; they do it that they 
may be in men’s mouths for a pass- 
ing moment, and enjoy the noto- 
riety they imagine to be fame. 

It is to this category your late 
man belongs. He calculates coolly 
on the ills his want of punctuality 
produces—the vexation, the dreari- 
ness, the ennui. He ponders over 
the irritation of the host and 
weariness of the guests; he feels 
that he has driven a cook to the 
verge of despair, and made an in- 
tended pleasure a positive penalty ; 
he koows well how he will be 
canvassed by the company, his 
merits weighed, and his claims 
discussed, and that the “finding” 
will not be the decision of an over- 
favourable jury; and yet is he re- 
paid for all the censure and detrac- 
tion that await him—for every 
question as to his status and every 
doubt of his capacity—by the single 
fact that he has made himself im- 
portant. Great crimes have been 
committed through no other incen- 
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tive than the insensate passion for 
notoriety, and it is the self-same 
desire of small minds that leads to 
the offence I stigmatise. These 
creatures, unable to amuse, incapa- 
ble to interest, without even one of 
the qualities that have an attraction 
for society, are still able, by merely 
interfering with the pleasure of 
others, to make themselves remem- 
bered and noteworthy. 

That I am not unwarrantably 
severe on them, I appeal to all who 
either give dinners or eat those of 
their friends. To the former I ask, 
and ask confidently, Are not the 
people who keep you waiting al- 
most invariably the least valued of 
your acquaintance? Is not the man 
who arrives late, the man who need 
not arrive at all? Has the creature 
who has destroyed the fish and ruin- 
ed the entrée, one, even one, quality 
to indemnify you for the damage? 

Take the late men of your ac- 
quaintaznce, and answer me, Have 
you ever met one of them able, 
by the charm of his converse or 
the captivation of his manvers, to 
obliterate the memory of the dreary 
forty-five minutes your friends sat 
in the condemned cell of your 
drawing-room, longing fur the last 
pang to be over? 

It your experiences be happy in 
this respect, mine are not. I openly 
proclaim that my late men are the 
bores of my acquaintance. Tardy 
in coming, and drearier when they 
come, they open the curious ques- 
tion, whether one would be sorrier 
if they died, or more miserable 
that they are alive? 

If any doubt could be entertained 
as to the studied intention of this 
practice, it is at once dispelled by 
the mode of the late man's entrée. 
It is not in the least like Ais ap- 
proach whose coming has been de- 
layed by some uofortanate mis- 
chance or some unforeseen casualty : 
there is no confusion, no eager 
anxiety to explain or apologise. 
Far from it: he makes a sort of 
triamphal entry, and, with chest 
protruded and head erect, declares 
the pride he feels in being of suffi- 
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cient consequence to have curdled 
the milk of human kindness in 
some dozen natures, and converted 
a ineeting for pleasure into a penalty 
and a suffering. 

Next to these in point of annoy- 
ance are they who send yon their 
apologies an hour befure your din- 
ner, and they too are a class—a dis- 
tinctly organised class. These peo- 
ple forget that in all dinners worth 
the name, the company are appor- 
tioned as carefully as the crew of a 
racing-boat, and you can no more 
add to than diminish their number. 
The quality of the “ bow oar” cannot 
be transferred to “the stroke,” nor 
can two be seated on one bench, or 
one place be left vacant. To de- 
stroy the symmetry of your dinner, 
the “trim,” so to say, of the com- 
pany, is a serious offence, and 
doubly so when committed with 
prepense and malice aforethought ; 
and yet there are people who do 
this, on the same calculation as the 
“Late comers,” that they may enjoy 
the importance of being arraigned 
for their absence, and revel in the 
consciousness that the company 
they could not have charmed by 
their presence has been _ totally 
damped and dispirited by their 
absence—for so is it, nothing short 
of superhuman geniality can con- 
quer the gloom of an empty place. 

I remember once—it was a long 
time ago—a dinner in an Irish coun- 
try house, of which an Archbishop 
was to have formed the great gun. 
Besides his Episcopal dignity he was 
a man of weight and _ influence, 
which gave him a standing in the 
country it behoved country mem- 
bers to look to. He was also a 
great horticulturist, and fond of 
country life and pursuits. Our 
host understood well all these va- 
ried claims, and took great pains 
to make his dinner-party of such 
material as might best consort with 
his great guest’s humour. What, 
however, was his discomfitare to find 
that his Grace’s chaplain. arrived to 
make the Archbistiop’s apologies, and 
convey his sincere regret at some 
untoward impediment to the pro- 
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mised pleasure! He brought with 
him, however, an enormous gourd or 
pumpkin grown in the Episcopal 
hothouse; and this, with an air of 
well-assumed admiration, our host 
directed should be placed in the 
chair which his Grace ought to bave 
occupied, directing to the comely 
vegetable much of bis talk during 
the dinner; and when the time of 
coffee came, saying as they arose, 
“Tn all my experience of his Grace, 
I never knew him so agreeable as 
to-day.” 

We are not, however, all of us 
able to pay off, by a smart epigram 
like this, our dreary defaulters; and 
[own I feel a deep humiliation at 
the thought of how much pleasure, 
how much social enjoyment, how 
much actual happiness, is at the dis- 
posal of people who can contribute 
so wonderfully little to them all. 

There is another feature of the 
case not to be entirely overlooked. 
In the deference you show by wait- 
ing for the late comer, or in your 
distress at the absence of him who 
comes not at all, your other guests 
fancy they detect some deep sense 
of obligation to the man who usurps 
so much of authority over you, and 
they infer at once that he is your 
pairon or your protector, that he 
has lent you money or dragged you 
out of some awkward scrape or 
other, and that you are bound over, 
under the very heaviest recog- 
nisances, to treat him with all de- 
ference and respect. 

I am certain that I have suffered 
once or twice in my life, if not 
oftener, from this unpleasant impu- 
tation, and it has obliged me to cur- 
tail my madeira at dinner lest I 
should be seized with an apoplexy. 

In England, I believe, there is no 
hour for dinner. Your eight o’clock 
may be half-past, may be nine, 
perhaps ten; but abroad, over 
the Continent generally, the hour 
named is the hour really intended, 
and especially so at Embassies and 
Legations; so that the London in- 
souciance of arriving within three- 
quarters of an hour of the time is 
simply bad manners or ignorance. 
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I rejoice to say that the impertinence 
of the late man would meet no tol- 
eration there. Short of royalty, or 
something like its representative, 
none would be waited for; bat still, 
to be peremptory in such matters, 
one must be a man of a certain 
mark or standing. The Minister 
can do with dignity what in the 
Secretary would be pedantry or pre- 
tension ; and, in fact, in small things 
as well as in great, it is very plea- 
sant to stand on a high rung of the 
ladder called life. 

They who so stand have the law 
in their own hands; and I own I 
rejoice whenever I witness its se- 
vere administration, and mark the 
shame and confusion with which a 
late man shuffles to his place amongst 
the seated guests, and tries to cover 
by an apology that which he had 
planned to execute as a triumph. 

We had an old Irish Ohief-Baron 
once, whose practice it was to have 
the late arrivals shown into a room 
where a dessert was laid out, and 
informed that dinner was over, and 
the company had assembled in the 
drawing-room. In this way they 
might reflect over dried figs and 
filberts, and realise to their own 
conscience-stricken intelligences the 
enormity of the offence. . 

I may close this by a malapropos 
which once occurred to Lord Pon- 
sonby, at Vienna. He was to dine 
at Prince Metternich’s, but arrived 
by some mischance very late. There 
was, however, one more guest yet 
to come, Baron Seebach, the Saxon 
Minister, with whom the hostess 
was very intimate. She was exceed- 
ingly shortsighted; and as Lord 
Ponsonby came forward, not catch- 
ing his name and believing him to 
be Seebach, she met him abruptly, 
and cried out, “Oh! vieux scé- 
lérat, pourquoi est-ce que vous venez 
si tard?” It need not be said 
what were the shame and confusion 
on either side. 

I conclude now with the hope 
that if I have not made the late 
man punctual, I have at least per- 
suaded his host that he ouglit not to 
wait for him, 
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Tas island is not a desolate 
island, nor far from the boundaries 
of civilisation; neither is it one of 
the insulated fortresses which are 
more of man’s making: than God's, 
No position under heaven can be 
more glorious than that in which 
this rock reposes—“like a vessel 
eternally at anchor”—regarding 
from its lofty heights that bay 
which once in a lifetime intoxicates 
every man who looks upon it, and 
rouses even the most languid soul 
into a sense of beauty ineffable, and 
beyond description. It is Naples 
which lies in the depth of that 
wonderful bow, radiant in the sun- 
shine. It is Vesuvius which rises 
in front of us, blue and splendid, 
now and then exhaling out of his 
burning bosom a decp breath that 
shows white against the sky like a 
man’s breath in an English Cbrist- 
mas. That is Pusilipo, the first 
break in the even arch of coast, 
which afterwards goes wavering out 
and in, as if, like the spectator, 
confused with so much loveliness, 
wileuing ont at Baizw, casting forth 
sweet leadlands lLere and there 
to secure its possessions, finally 
stretching into the lower heaven of 
sea, the lingering Cape of Messina, 
Even there it seems the admiring 
earth cannot have enough of it, but, 
dropping Procida humbly by the 
shore, like an apology, goes out re- 
joicing to another mountain-head, 
and there breaks off in a climax, 
unable to exert herself further. All 
this we have in daily vision, un- 
interrupted, except by mists and 
clouds, which often add more 
beauty than they take away, from 
our island at the other arm of the 
bay. And not only this, bat on 
the other side the noble Sorrento 
promontory, and the low shadowy 
coast yonder under Vesuvius, where 
Pompeii keeps funeral watch over 
her dead. If thcre is any nobler 
combination in the world, imagina- 


tion, being overtasked, cannot con- 
ceive of it. This is what we con- 
template from Oapri in the blaze 
of the early summer, in its fresh 
morning tints, in its sunset splen- 
dours, in a grand apparel of cloud and 
storm, in ineffable fulness of peace, 
So that it is no common lot to be- 
gin with, to live thus suspended 
midway between heaven and the 
sea on this divine island, from 
which, if one’s ears were but sharp 
enough, one might still hear out to 
seaward the terrible sweetness of 
the Siren’s song. 

The holiday travellers who tra- 
verse Switzerland in crowds, or 
who make an annual rush throngh 
Germany, have, in most cases, a 
different kind of reminiscences to 
record from those who linger about 
Italy—sometime:, it is true, out of 
pure love of the country, but oftener 
from sadder motives, in the languor 
that follows a great calamity, or the 
acuter misery which precedes one. 
Even the artist in his wanderings is 
distinct from the tourist—so that 
there is some excuse for the readi- 
ness with which everybody who has 
crossed the Alps records his expe- 
riences. Life is more leisurely over 
that great boundary-line, if not 
among the awakened Italians, at 
least among the English visitors, to 
whom, even at the utmost stretch 
of speed, it is impossible to do the 
country of art in a few weeks. The 
difference, indeed, between the 
tranquil incidents of Italian jour- 
neys, and the breathless bustle into 
which an astonished traveller drops 
of a sudden who comes over one of 
the Alpine passes the wrong way, and 
drops without any preparation into 
Zurich or Lucerne, or Geneva, is too 
remarkable not to strike the most 
casual observer. The crowd which 
rushed out of London yesterday, 
and has to rush back again to- 
morrow, is constantly thwarting its 
own endeavours to see everything 
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by its universal rush and bustle ; 
and even more enlightened and in- 
telligent travellers so far put them- 
selves at a disadvantage that their 
thoughts and minds are still wholly 
occupied with their own country, 
and its news and ways, while they 
snatch a hurried glimpse of another 
—especially as that other is for them 
almost exclusively a “ geographical 
expression,” a mass of mountains, 
passes, lakes, and glaciers, never 
made into recognisable human svil 
by any relationships between the 
inhabitants and the visitors be- 
yond those of steady extortion on 
one side and violent objurgation on 
the other. Were it not that one is 
deterred from lively ridicule by a 
certain sense that one is liable in 
one’s own person to comment of 
the same amusing description, there 
is scarcely any exhibition of modern 
life more absurd than the aspect of 
an English party in the act of dving 
& famous point of view. Any at- 
tempt at enthusiasm under such 
awful circumstances is enough to 
compromise the character of the un- 
happy individual who commits it for 
half his life—and indeed the ortho- 
dox rule of behaviour on such occa- 
sions seems to demand that each of 
the company should confidentially 
express to some other his sense of 
the utter bore to which he is being 
subjected, and his profound convic- 
tion that fine scenery is a delusion. 
These were thy sentiments, dear 
countryman, on the heights of the 
Gemwi, on the sweetest August 
morning—thou whose accent breath- 
ed of Edinbargh, and who carriedst 
“W.S.” stamped all over thy sub- 
stantial frame and jovial features. 
But the ineffable sickness which 
possessed thee for anything in the 
shape of a mountain by no means 
impaired thy relish for the distant 
glacier, which no one else of Ciscreet 
years had ambition enongh to scale ; 
and the austere pathway grew pleas- 
ant when it became known to thee 
that ears not unacquainted with the 
gossip of thy beloved town were 
at band to listen. And the fact is, 


that to the critic who writes, the ° 
liveliest impression which remains 
of that marvellous pass is not of the 
lovely woodland ways in which it 
commences, nor of the wonderful 
desolation of the loftier heights, nor 
even of the dizzy slope of the de- 
scent towards Leukerbad, bewilder- 
ing to look at, and dangerous to 
tread, but of the two men who 
talked and walked and looked 
Edinburgh, who uttered gossip re- 
freshing to hear, and were as easy 
to be identified as if they had carried 
the emblems of their profession, like 
the number of a regiment, on their 
dusty tourist- hats. Thongh the 
names of our dear compatriots are 
unknown to us, do not we cherish 
their cheerfal recollection in our 
hearts? In fact, Switzerland is, 
as we have already said, a geogra- 
phical expression to the wandering 
English—and, in addition, a place 
where people make acquaintance 
with their country-folks; for as 
for human features, unless Alpine 
horns, black velvet bodices, and 
wood-carvings may be regarded in 
that light, the country, as generally 
seen and understood, has none. 

But it is otherwise on the other 
side of the Alps. There the cortége 
moves more slowly, the traveller 
lingers longer, and he is self-con- 
tained indeed who does not link 
himself somehow in human associa- 
tion with something Italian. This 
is all a long digression out of 
Capri, with which we started, but 
it is in accordance with the spirit 
of our argument to take time on 
the way. Capri lies in the blue 
Mediterranean, a kind of  ever- 
lasting sentinel watching at the 
entrance of the Bay of Naples. 
The early sun rises upon us in 
the morning over the wild height 
of St. Angelo, on the Sorrento side, 
and Ischia lies fall in his way to 
the west, and arranges for him a 
magnificent foreground for his final 
ceremony. But Ischia, and St. An- 
gelo, and even the heights of our 
own island, thoagh more imposing 
neighbours, are not nearly so ready 
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Tames upon our lips as are the me- 
lodious names of a crowd of good- 
natured, handsome people, who came 
pouring down the steep ruads to give 
us the bon viaggio when we said 
farewel! to Capri; for did not fare- 
well to Capri mean farewell to a 
host of Marias mainly to be distin- 
guished by secondary names — to 
Rosina the alert and skilful, to 
Carminello and Carminello’s mother, 
to ugly Raffael, and honest Luigi, 
and Feliciello handy and handsome ? 
Such are the kindly ties that link 
even a passing visitor to the dear 
Italian soil; and indeed, even to 
the most careless eye, the race in 
these regions is worth looking 
at. Capri is famed for beautiful 
women; that is to say, a certain 
number of years ago several Eng- 
lish gentlemen,:of various degrees, 
making the plunge in common, 
abandoned the usages of society 
and married COapriote girls, pos- 
sessed of nothing but beauty—~ 
not even of those universal facul- 
ties which, according to Dogberry, 
come by nature. The result has 
been sufficiently successful in one 
case at least, where the hero has 
been rewarded by finding a notable 
and buxom housewife in the nymph 
of his choice. But since this ho- 
locaust of Englishmen occurred, it 
has been considered right to say 
that the Capri women are beauti- 
ful, an opinion enthusiastically 
indorsed by a recent traveller,* 
who describes the Capriote girls 
as resembling a procession of vir- 
gin queens, Such elevated expres- 
sions can scarcely be applied to 
our Marias, though among them 
ranks a family of three generations, 
as good an example of race and 
blood and handsome _healthtulness 
as could be found in any class, 
Old Maria Frederica is seventy, she 
says. I fear—I very much fear— 
that Raffaelo, who is ugly as Satan, 
is the youngest of her sons; but 
the question has not been subjected 
to rigorous proof. She herself is 
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as handsome an old witch as any 
painter could wish for; a witch 
benevolent—if such a thing could 
be—a benign sibyl, who has taken 
divination and prophecy in hand 
in order to wish with authority all 
manner of good things to her celten- 
tele. No tints that can be described 
by ink, and few that the richer 
palette boasts, could express the 
rich ruddy russet brown, all lighted 
up and sweetened with the criison 
of pure blood and perfect health, of 
this old woman’s face; and to see 
her rushing up the long steep stony 
stairs—which are the popular sub- 
stitute for roads in Capri—by the 
side of her donkey, not sparing to 
urge that reluctant animal into a 
trot if the little signorino wills it, 
is a sight to fill with envy many a 
man half her age. Next to her 
comes her daughter, Maria, with a 
baby in her arms, who is not Maria 
the third only because that name 
is already claimed by the smiling 
woman-girl, with heavy locks of 
black already twisted round the sil- 
ver spadella, who holds the next place 
in the family, and wears, after a 
fresher and softer fashion, the same 
tints on her cheeks. The head- 
dress of the old Maria consists of a 
coloured handkerchief, tied on in a 
curious but most simple fashion, 
forming the tiniest twist of turban 
with three of its corners, and per- 
mitting the fourth to hang down 
bebind, and veil her ancient parch- 
ment - coloured neck. Maria the 
second and Maria the third wear 
nothing but their hair, which is 
black as night, and reflects the 
blazing sunshine, of which neither 
seems to have any fear. ‘This is the 
kind of beauty common in Capri— 
large black shining eyes, radiant 
with fan and good-humour, teeth 
a great deal whiter than pearls, and 
complexion such as it brightens one’s 
pallor only to look at. But then such 
a glow, which is glorious in Capri 
aguinst the living blue of the sea 
and the wonderful blaze of the sun, 





* ‘A Winter in the Two Sicilies,’ by Julia Kavanagh. 
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might make a different impression 
amid the subdued tones of an Eng- 
lish drawing-room: ‘and, on the 
whole, we fear the experiment of 
marriage is a doubtful one. Bat 
that great event of the past has 
not been without its effect upon 
public opinion and female am- 
bition in our island. The girls of 
Capri, in distinction to those of 
Anacapri, the other village, which 
is a few thousand feet nearer hea- 
ven, and less liable to the incursions 
of the Franks and Goths, are ma- 
liciosa, Feliciello says, and doubt- 
less he has means of knowing. Ja- 
liciosa—apt to conduct themselves 
with a mischievous unwarrantable 
haughtiness, remembering the tri- 
umphs of their predecessors over 
the Forestieri, and not unhopeful 
of such chances in their own per- 
sons. The maidens of Anacapri 
are of less ambitious thonghts; and 
there is to be seen a certain Chiara, 
Chiarina, little Clara, clearly nota- 
ble among her peers, with hair of 
Titian’s colour aud a bead like an 
antique Venus, who might in a year 
or two, granting what is within to 
resemble what is outside, be worth 
such a sacrifice, if any young beauty 
ever was—which is a proposition one 
may be permitted to doubt. 

The Capri men are not all like 
Feliciello; but ont of our affection 
for our trusty guide we will let him 
stand as their representative, though 
he comes from the Svrrento side. 
Feliciello’s capital and stoek-in-trade 
consists of three ponies and a wife, 
With the first he conducts the Fo- 
restieri all over the island; and by 
means of the latter, a shrill and 
nimble animal of burden, conveys 
the baggage of the Signori, and 
maby another trifle, up and down 
the steep and stony ways. If she 
had not been singularly ill-favoured, 
it might have been possible to feel 
& certain pity for Mrs. Feliciello; 
but that softer feeling was lost in 
a sense of indignation to find the 
ugliest woman in the island, a crea- 
ture so uninteresting that we never 
even Jearned her name, in lawful 


possession of our handsome guide. 
Alas! he was not perfect, though 
he was charming. It was an inter- 
ested marriage, our host informed 
us gravely; not that the poor wo- 
man possessed anything—but then 
look at her arms! none of all her 
compeers could carry such weights; 
and Felice had done very well for 
himself. His other property was 
equally serviceable. A little white 
pony, the sturdiest of his race, who 
came from Ischia, and had doubtless 
spent his baby days in that cognate 
island, as he spends his maturity in 
Oapri, going up-stairs and down- 
stairs, like the goose in the fable, 
was the pride of Feliciello’s heart. 
Another of his steeds, whether by 
means of its saddle, or of something 
characteristic and individual in tts 
physiognomy, bore the most cnrions 
resemblance to a dromedary which 
was ever seen out of the Zoological 
Gardens. The third was a fiery 
courser, which, when—as cccurred 
at rare but precious intervals—a 
level bit of road of twenty paces or 
so was to be met with, could ba 
stimalated out of his ordinary com- 
posed pace into a short and hard 
trot. It was to this spirited and 
majestical animal that Feliciello pre- 
ferred his favourites, himself walk- 
ing by the stirrap. Whether he 
helped himself up the steep bits 
of the road by means of the tail 
I cannot affirm, but his assistant, 
Pascorello, certainly did; and in- 
deed, as a general rule, preferred 
to direct the good old drome- 
dary by means of that appendage. 
With this attendance how many 
bills have we climbed, and beguiled 
how many languid hours!—over 
roads narrow and stony, and of im- 
perial date—the Roman roads that 
once went through the world—bat 
here all interspersed with stairs, 
and mostly hemmed in by walls, 
over which came heavy and sweet 
the breath of the orange-blossoms 
which perfame the entire island; 
past cottages all white and window- 
less, with flat faintly-rounded roofs 
that spoke of the East, and out up- 
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on the free hillside, where all the 
slopes were bristling with fantas- 
tic apparitions of vegetation, the 
qnaint and hideous prickly pear. 
Bat howsoever the road went, it led 
always te some mount of vision, 
from which the strangers could look 
again upon those unparalleled 
coasts, the landscape which no 
poet’s imagination could surpass, 
and of which even the guides were 
to a certain extent sensible, but in 
a reasonable way. “ Vedi Napoli, 
e mori,” in humble quotation of the 
proverb, said an English lady in a 
moment of enthusiasm.  Feliciello 
stopped short by the stirrup, and 
Pascorello turned from his horse’s 
tail. “But why, signora?” said the 
wondering Oapriotes; perhaps be- 
case, seeing Naples every day, they 
felt no necessity for dying. With 
peasants, even when they are Ital- 
jans, the sentimental stands but 
little chance. But they were not 
indifferent like the prosaic Swiss, 
to whom their mountains are a mat- 
ter of trade. A gleam of triumph 
Jighted up Feliciello’s fine eyes, as 
he found out another and yet an- 
other point of view. He paused to 
look at it himself with a certain 
fondness, grateful, no doubt, to the 
loveliness of nature which got him 
his living; and the landscape was 
morto bella even to the least suscep- 
tible of the train. 

It cannot be denied, however, 
that they speak very bad Italian in 
our island, if we may pause to say 
so, and change the / into r with 
ruthless roughness, not to speak of 
other barbarities. It would be vain 
to attempt to shake the popular 
conviction that Italian is the most 
musical and soft of languages, 
though practically our own opinion 
and experience go against this 
amiable fallacy; but the profound- 
est believer in its beauty would 
be startled to have a_ villanous 
* Bash!” thrown at him like a stone, 
insteal of the gentle “ Basta,” 
which looks so well in print; and 
would find it hard to identify 
“ Ashpett” with the liquid “ As- 
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petta,” which conveys its meaning 
in its very sound. Sach eccentri- 
cities of popular diction are, how- 
ever, common to all languages; but 
there is something especially char. 
acteristic in the Oapriote affirm. 
ative, “Niursi,” which combines 
respect and decision in one of the 
contractions dear to all Italians, 
“Si, Signore,’ sounds soft and 
yielding; but a woman who says 
“Niorsi,” is likely to know her 
mind and keep by her determina- 
tion. The same abrupt affirmative 
is to be met with along the Sorren- 
tine coast, but the Oapriotes pique 
themselves a little on it as their own 
possession, and resent its use by any 
impertinent stranger. It is, as will 
be seen, a simple compound of the 
last syllable of signor with the uni- 
versal si, according to the Italian 
usage of pronouncing the respect- 
ful title first; but the result is a 
response of the most distinct and 
uncompromising sound, more like 
a defiant negative than a soft and 
gentle Yes. 

Those kind people of whom we 
have been speaking are not badly 
off in their way, though there are 
not above four or five families in 
the community, according to Feli- 
ciello, who have meat on their table 
except twice in the year—at Easter 
and Obristmas, Even maccaroni 
in food for festas. The common 
fare is wholesome brown bread, 
polenta, beans, and _ vegetables; 
but a family table well supplied 
with these substantial comesti- 
bili satisfies bountifuily the re 
quirements of nature in Oapri, 
where life exists under primitive 
conditions. Manufacture of any 
shape has not begun as yet; but 
there cannot be any doubt as to 
the patient and painstaking in- 
dustry which has brought under 
cultivation, up to the very summits, 
the steep hillsides. To pass along 
those terraced heights, where corn 
and wine and oil are being produced 
upon tiny shelves of soil sometimes 
no broader than an ordinary table, 
gives an impression of cheerfal, 
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steady, well-rewarded labour, which 
I do not remember to have derived 
from agriculture on a grander scale. 
It is impossible to lose your way on 
these hills, for every little plateau 
has of necessity its thread of path- 
way, closely bordered by the brist- 
ling wheat or the heavy stalks of 
the Gran Tarco—under which im- 
posing title maize is grown in Italy 
—and its communications, more or 
Jess practicable, with the shelf above 
and the shelf below. Here and 
there precious olives give the sweet- 
est shade—shade which is at once 
a particular and a general advan- 
tage—not only refreshing the way- 
farer, but softening with tranquil 
tones of grey the brilliancy of the 
landscape; and vines run every- 
where like the lizards; and dewy 
crops of flax, all starred with blue 
blossoms, wave softly about in the 
breeze. If anywhere an ambitious 
landholder covets a hedge for his 
possessions, he finds the prickly pear 
ready to his hand, standing about 
in all kinds of corners, like the 
grotesque but faithful dwarf of 
medieval story. And over homely 
cabbages and huge artichokes, and 
the heavy-blossomed spikes of the 
lapin, from which comes the large 
white feve so popular in these re- 
gions, fall abrupt blotches of shba- 
dow from the fig-trees, upon which 
the green figs push out, blunt and 
shapeless, among the half-developed 
leaves. As for the oranges, they 
have gardens to themselves, where 
they hang all the year round in de- 
licious gradation—the blossoms on 
one bough, the ripe frait on an- 
other, hanging like golden globes 
among the shady leaves, As you 
pull down the richest bough 
hanging heavy with oranges, you 
can make a long arm and reach, 
if you are so wanton, blossoms 
enough to crown a bride. And 
there are other perplexities of 
choice, since the tree at one side of 
you bears the compact little man- 
darins, with their peculiar fragrance 
and invariable sweetness; and on 
the other hang pale sweet lemons, 
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which you must eat for the name of 
the thing, though the produce is 
less satisfactory; and tien there ig 
the citron, with the rind (which is 
the best of it) an inch thick, filled 
with a meaningless pulp, which 
does not count for much. These 
orange-gardens are walled in, and 
have careful appliances for irriga- 
tion, which indeed are common to 
all the cultivation of Oapri; and 
some of them still preserve the 
reservoirs, built large and deep, of 
the everlasting Roman masonry, 
which are as old as Tiberius—whose 
name, by the way, reminds us, lectore 
carissima, that by dint of gossip 
about our friends and their mode of 
living, we have delayed as yet our 
lawful business as cicerone, and have 
not taken you to see the sights. 
There une in Oapri four leMMer 
and one greater height, betwe a 
which lies all the habitable and 
fertile part of the pisland. The 
highest movuntain-head is Monte 
Solaro, a towering mass of limestone, 
on one sde of wiich, on a larger 
shelf than usual, lies among the 
clouds the village of Anacapri, al- 
ready mentioved; and under the 
shelter of this great hill, and de- 
fended east and west by the lesser 
heights, occurs the valley, if it can 
be so called, or rather the lower 
ridge, saddie-shaped, and sloping 
down to the sea on both sides, in 
which Capri proper, with its cathe- 
dral, its dismantled convent, and 
indefensible gates, occupies the 
centre of the landscape. Svaward, 
at both ends of the island, great 
precipices, 1800 feet or more of 
sheer ascent from the water, rise 
up in perpendicular austerity, com- 
municating none of the secrets they 
hold in their bosom; although such 
secrets as the Blue Grotto, and the 
scarcely less beautiful Pussagio Verde 
might be worth bragging 4 
Between these mighty ramparts, 
looking towards Naples, appears 
the soft edge of the Marina, with its 
fringe of boats, with olives and 
orange-gardens opening upward to 
the white line of the village, which 
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lies like a thread along the ridge. 
On the other side of the saddle, ex- 
actly opposite the Marina Grande, 
the Piccola Marina, a smaller but 
lovelier nook of accessible shore, 
def-nded by immense corners of 
tock, aud populated by a lesser 
population of  fishing-boats and 
fisher children, turns its face to- 
wards Sicily, opening up, like the 
other, its gardens and _ terraces 
towards the villages. Thus thie 
Capriotes can contemplate the sea 
on either side of them from their 
airy position. Of the hills which 
fence them from the east and the 
west, the one to which the stranger 
is first led is that called by the pea- 
sants Tiberio, upon which the most 
articulate relics of the terrible Em- 
gee" are to be found, These con- 

chiefly of certain majestic round- 
ed arches, like those of the Temple 
of Venus at Rome, which look out 
from the masses of rubbish, gaunt 
and vacant, upon the new and alien 
world; and a careful antiquarian 
might follow out, if he would, to 
some extent the plan of the guilty 
palace, in which were once enact- 
ed wickednesses past thinking of. 
There is even a bit of pavement ex- 
tant, perfect and clear mosaic, the 
floor apparently of a passage once 
leading to the sea, upon which un- 
happy paramours or trembling vic- 
tims might have fluttered yester- 
day, for anything the obdurate 
perfection. of the path can say 
against it. The topmost height has 
been consecrated by a little chapel 
to the glory of Our Lady of Succour 
—Santa Maria del Soccorso—which 
in iws way, if one were disposed to 
take the world in a mythical aspect 
and treat the religions and the 
vices of humanity as equally acci- 
dental, would look a very fit poetic 
justice and revenge of time. Here, 
where the weak were once ground 
to powder, to set up over the dead 
force of pagan Rome that meek 
image of the suffering woman, tlie 
mother pitiful and tender, marks 
a touching and wonderfal revolu- 
tion. One might even imagine, to 
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carry fancy a little farther, that the 
Madonna-worship throughout Italy 
was intended as a kind of compen- 
sation to the ideal type of woman 
for all the hardship inflicted on her 
kind. The soft Italian is scarcely 
more chivalrous than was the hard- 
hearted Roman. It does not strike 
him as anomalous that his wife 
should fetch and carry up and down 
these flinty stairs like a beast of 
burden, while he walks unencum- 
bered, or rides the patient donkey 
as far as the village piazza. Sucha 
division of labour is counted natu- 
ral—at all events, in Capri; but in 
compensation to the sex, it is to 
a deified woman that he addresses 
his prayers. It would be curious 
to observe whether the rule holds 
among the more devoted votaries of 
Mary throughout the world. 

But there are better things to be 
seen on this Tiberian height. On 
the highest point in front of the 
chapel is a grassy platform, upon 
which the meek hermit who has 
charge of the little sanctuary places 
chairs for the accommodation of the 


Signori and the good of the eleemo- 
sina box which hangs against the 


wall. Niccolo is not by any means 
an austere or alarming anchorite, 
but a youth of two or three and 
twenty, a pensive soul, half fright- 
ened at his own temerity in dwell- 
ing up bere amorg the winds; 
who cultivates meekly a little corn 
and a few vegetables in the ruined 
chambers of Tiberius, and gets 
his living painfully, like all the 
other peasants of Capri, from the 
produce of his little shelves and 
boxes of soil. This modest youth, 
who might almost, with a little ide- 
alisation and a fillet in his hair, 
stand for one of the deacon-angels 
in an old picture, wisely says no- 
thing about the landscape, but leaves 
it to his visitors to enjoy for them- 
selves. It is with enlargements 
and appendices, the same beautiful 
vision which we have already de- 
scribed. All the curving lip of the 
bay is traced in sunshine with a 
continuous line of white towns and 
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villages, broken here and there by 
vague promontories, and stretches 
of shadowy beach—from Torre del 
Annunziata, which lies perilous on 
the dark skirts of Vesuvius, to the 
distant glimmer of human habita- 
tions towards Baim on the other 
side. And if the sun is verging 
towards the west, it is over the 
mountain-mass of Ischia, towering 
high out of the dazzling water, that 
he sends the mist of light which 
seems to weave itself into a chang- 
ing tissne of gold and purple upon 
Mount Epomeneo, and over the low- 
lying hillocks of Procida. To the 
east, the eye, if it could ever tire of 
the bay before it, can escape to the 
open sea, and to the glorious coast 
towards Amalfi, which scarcely con- 
descends to slope its mountainous 
sides towards the sea, but yet holds 
half-way up lines of inaccessible 
white towns perched among the cliffs 
and facing the south—or mezzo-gior- 
no, as the Italians say, and it is a 
better word. Not the south, the mere 
quarter from which the winds blow, 
bat noon in full impersonation, the 


blazing joyous mid-day, zenith and 


crown of all the hours, These same 
towns secure to the landscape here, 
2s in most parts of Italy, that un- 
failing charm of human _ interest 
which, even when historical asso- 
ciations are wanting, gives an addi- 
tional delight to the scene. The 
coast of the Gulf of Salerno could 
not be otherwise than grand under 
any circumstances, yet but for the 
glimmer of yonder inaccessible Posi- 
tano on the further headland, and 
all the touches of light between 
which mark the line of human habi- 
tations, it would be but a gloomy 
and silent grandeur. And tragic 
and terrible are the memories that 
Poetry has woven about that coast ; 
for yonder lie the tiny islets—de- 
tached rocks greened over with de- 
ceitful verdure—where the Sirens 
sang. A little personal experience 
of such storms as change the face of 
heaven in a moment, and make the 
skies darken and the sea rise, gives 
a reality to the tale, and makes one 
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hold one’s breath. In the sudden 
tumult, through the sudden gloom, 
with those vast cliffs looming in 
the blackness under the lee, it is 
not difficult to conjure up the bro- 
ken notes of that song which tempt- 
ed the mariner to his fate. But no 
imagination could be more utterly 
out of accord with the caressing sweet- 
ness of this daylight sea. 

The humble hermit stands at his 
chapel door, and takes no heed of 
one’s musings; and unless it were 
a weary ghost of Tiberius’s day, or 
perhaps a more recent spectre of 
one’s own, there is nothing here to 
interrupt the silence. The sea 
comes very softly to the foot of the 
precipice, sheer down eighteen hun- 
dred feet, and breathes upwards a 
compassionate husb, so soft and 
oft repeated that one comes 1 1 
as if he meant it, and had woven 
the observation of ages, the result 
of all his long spectatorship of hu- 
man grief, into that one compas- 
sionate syllable. Hush! If you lis- 
ten, you will find that the very air 
has caught the trick, and breathes it 
after him in keys as softly varied as 
the tones of a poet. It is not like the 
Sirens’ song. This still ocean has 
no thrilling invitation to give, no 
secret pleasures to offer ; bat round 
the storied coasts, where he has 
seen so much, and where, perhaps, 
by times, a groan over human mis- 
ery has rent his great bosom, and 
driven him to passion, he comes 
now in his milder mood with a 
dispassionate but tender pity. Has 
not he too seen nights fof sadness 
and misery, days of tempest and 
tribulation, in which the sun went 
down at noon? But still the 
morning and the calm_ retarned 
in their time. The moral is too 
vast for human life, in which there 
is neither time nor space for the 
everlasting renovations of which 
nature is capable; but there is a cer- 
tain healing in the sound, imperson- 
al though it is. Few human crea- 
tures could pause here on Tiberio 
without an access of thought. It 
was here, close by, that the vic- 
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tims of the wicked Emperor were 
pitched headlong from the terrific 
Salto into the soft remorseful sea. 
And there, where Niccolo’s inno- 
eent gourds are growing, the walls 
that confine the little plot are 
the walls of the Oamarelli, infernal 
chambers, which even the Roman 
people, not too scrupulous, razed 
wellnigh to the ground for horror 
of the vice once practised there— 
which has all given place, as we 
have said, to the meek image of 
Our Lady of Succour and her lonely 
little chapel. And was it not yon- 
der, on the cloudy skirts of Vesu- 
vius, that in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, a city passed 
from life to death? The worst of 
it is that from those big recollec- 
tioys that belong to the world, the 
> muser naturally turns to 
recollections of his own, which 
may, heaven knows, be as sad as 
Pompeii, but are not equally inter- 
esting to other men. Wherefore 
let us take into our heart, as best 
we may, that soft and abstract 


compassion of the sea, which is for 


us and for all. Hash! What more 
can anything mortal say. 

And there are the boats skim- 
ming like birds towards Sicily, 
which lies yonder lost in the blue 
heavens; and here, at our left hand, 
the white skiffs from Sorrento 
linger underneath the cliffs waiting 
for the Forestieri, who have gone 
to the Blue Grotto, and stay there 
so long beyond anybody’s patience, 
that the forlorn boatmen shout 
“ Macearonii!” to each other as they 
pass, by way of keeping up their 
spirits—for is not that a specific for 
all troubles? “ Coraggio a voi, mac- 
caroni a noi,” says Feliciello, show- 
ing a want of refinement in the use 
of the second person plural which 
wounds one’s feelings. As we come 
down the hill, it will be worth your 
while to step aside tu the Salto, and 
watch the quick seconds whirling 
round on your watch, while the at- 
tendant there makes the usual 
experiment on your behalf by 
pitching down a stone sulliciently 
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heavy to be heard as it dashes on 
the rocks below. The seconds pass 
quickly, to be sure; but the sense of 
time which grows upon the listener 
watching that noiseless finger speed 
round its entire circuit while he 
waits for the crash below, has some- 
thing awful in it. How many 
thuughts might have had time to 
rush through the doomed brain as it 
whirled down that awful abyss to be 
dashed on the hideous rocks!—and 
from that thought, somehow, one's 
mind leaps, I cannot tell why, to 
one of the liveliest of modern con- 
troversies, and wonders, in the mat- 
ter of punishment, what does Lord 
Westbury think would be a long 
enough term for such a likely peni- 
tent as this same Tiberius—or what 
could be made of’ him, if he ever 
made his way out of the everlast- 
ing prisons? This is a matter in 
respect to which the untrained and 
arbitrary mind has an advantage 
over its superiors; but I cannot 
help thinking it would be a great 
satisfaction, in respect to the Tiberii 
of all ages and nations, if one could 
hope that their spiritual necks were 
broken over some grand Salto, and 
themselves made a summary end 
of at once and for ever—which, 
however, is an expedient which it 
is to be feared would please neither 
party in the polemical question. 
In case his victims by any happy 
chance should escape the rocks 
and plunge into the sea, thus gain- 
ing a possibility of escape, tbere 
were boats waiting underneath, 
under the awful upright gloom 
of those noble cliffs, with spears 
ready for the unfortunates, who 
surely, if Dante had regulated the 
business, would have been pro- 
vided with a red-hot spear or two 
to receive their murderer upon 
when he came to join them. But 
these images are too gruesome 
for the Capri sunshine, which has 
nothing to do with murder; and 
the best thing we can do, when we 
have descended the bill, is to follow 
the level roal—the only level road 
in the island—whieh leads through 
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the heart of cultivation and civili- 
sation, to the point of Tregara, 
where, in the full sea which throbs 
away from this sunny beach to 
Sicily and Africa and all the sou- 
thern world, stand the gigantic 
rocks called the Faraglioni, three 
mighty limestone towers a stone’s 
throw from the land. From this 
point all the amateur artists make 
their first sketches, and doubtless 
also many artists who are some- 
thing more than amateurs. The 
water beats dazzling upon the ever- 
lasting foundation of these wonder- 
ful landmarks, and sweeps through 
the chill magnificent arch which 
pierces the heart of the biggest 
rock, and above them flutter white 
flocks of sea-birds, called monachi 
by the natives, which make their 
nests in ‘the cliffs. Nothing could 
be more different than the aspect 
of affairs here and in the scene 
we have just quitted. On _ that 
side so much variety and so many 
associations; on this, only the ab- 
solute and arbitrary sea, with those 
three gigantic rocks standing out 
of it, and the quail-nets spread 
upon the solitary beach. The scene 
could not be more peaceful if the 
Faraglioni had been put in harness, 
as becomes their name, and had 
grown to be the Pharos of that 
waste of water, doing human ser- 
vice in the most noble and touching 
office which Nature can hold for 
man. But the dark rocks are more 
congenial than any charitable beacon 
to the tragic coast of the Sirens, 
and there they stand, to warn if 
anybody could see them, to crush 
to powder if any hapless little 
vessel swung against their stony 
masses in the despair and blackness 
ofa storm. And now let us go back 
along the flowery road, where the figs 
and the olives throw sweet patches 
of shadow, and all the hill below, 
and all the hill above, runs over with 
luxuriant growth, confusing the 
lines of the terraces by the profu- 
sion of vegetation, and mantling up 
all the walls and steps in emerald 
green; the sun has gone down be- 
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hind Solaro, behind Ischia, if we 
could but see it; and before we are 
aware, the bell of the Ave Maria 
rings out from the old church, and 
darkness, swift and sudden, falls 
upon earth and sea. 

Next day, with a calm sea and 
no wind to speak of, we will take 
you to the Grotto Azzuwrro, which 
hides round the dark cliffs yonder, 
in a secrecy so great that it is easy 
to believe that chance alone redis- 
covered that wonderful fairy vault. 
The Mediterranean is sweet, and 
sweeter still is the Bay of Naples; 
but that ideal sea, upon which ordi- 
nary persons can launch fairy skiffs 
and float about forever without 
inconvenience, is still hidden in 
the clouds, like most other ideal 
things; and delicious as the a 
water is to look at, it would Be Win 
to disguise the fact that those long 
soft undulations are evidences of a 
swell anything but agreeable to un- 
practised travellers. When we have 
passed the cheerful Marina, and run, 
alarmingly close, along the base of 
the great precipices towards the west, 
it is bewildering to see the Sorrento 
boats lie waiting opposite a huge 
dead mass of rock, which looks as 
impenetrable as an Alp, and shows 
no opening, unless that tiny pigeon- 
hole on the level of the sea, three 
feet high and not much more wide, 
should happen to be the gateway 
for which our boatman aims. There 
is just width enough for a little 
boat to pass, and you have to crouch 
down in the bottom, with your 
head on a level with the seat you 
have just been occupying, as we 
shoot through the narrow gloomy 
arch. Within you open your eyes 
upon a scene too solemnly and 
mysteriously beautiful to be ade- 
quately described by the wondering 
exclamation of “ Fairyland!” which 
most people make on entering; de- 
noting by that word that they are 
altogether perplexed and _ bewilder- 
ed for the moment by something 
beyond what imagination has ever 
conceived. When you have recov- 
ered your senses after the first awe 
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of that blue twilight, the outlines 
of this strange temple of nature 
grow clear—that is, as clear as any- 
thing can be through the azure mist, 
in which your neighbor's face is 
as the face of a spirit, and flesh and 
blood grow white and ethereal, sub- 
limated out of all the tints of life. 
It is the light that never was on 
sea or land that dwells in this little 
sanctuary in the bosom of the seas ; 
light not of the sun or the moon, 
but something mysterious between 
the two; blue daylight so changed 
and mysticised by its passage through 
the blue water, that there is no 
familiar feature left by which to 
recognise the well-known morning. 
It is not that the limestone arch is 
blue, but that the reflection from 
tli marvellous tint of the water, 
which is like the blue of a forget- 
me-not or a child’s eyes, floats 
about it in a magical haze of reflec- 
tion, shrouding its austere propor- 
tions, and making the rugged grot 
into a mystic chapel. As the boat 
glides noiseless over the sapphire 
floor, the soft silence hushes out 
even the joyous voices that are 
hushed nowhere else. Nothing less 
lofty than a Te Deum should wake 
the echoes of that solemn vault. 
In the gloom at the upper end, the 
swart boatman, perched on a ledge 
of a rock, looks like a great white 
angel, fit to be there; and here, 
from where the altar should be, to 
look at the ever-brightening blue, 
as it opens to the narrow arch, is 
like looking into some blue door- 
way in the sky, such as must lead 
to heaven. Hush! here comes an- 
other boat, black and _ noiseless, 
with bowing heads, that sink to the 
level of the sea, and one solemn 
crouching figure at the prow, guid- 
ing the silent voyage. Is it Charon, 
with his fixed black eyes and help- 
less passengers? or is it only a 
ruddy English party from Sorrento, 
with all the roses quenched out of 
their cheeks by what looks like awe, 
but is perhaps only atmosphere? 
Away before they recover them- 
selves and begin to talk, for here 
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comes another and another boat; 
and again we make our obeisances, 
and steal out like banished souls 
into the garish sunshine and the 
unveiled day. 

One of the scenes in Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s novel of the ‘Im- 
provisatore,’ a book in which the 
Swedish sentimentalist has made 
use of his travels, is laid in this 
Blue Grotto; and it is, if we recol- 
lect rightly, a scene of mystery and 
passion, in which the hero has a 
tantalising glimpse of the heroine, 
and everything ends in throbbing 
pulses, breaking hearts, and a cli- 
max of vague and wordy excitation. 
But anything less like passion or 
excitement of any kind than this 
vault of misty azure can scarcely be 
conceived. He would be a bold 
man, and yet a foolish one, who 
would try lovemaking in such a 
scene, much less flirtation. The 
only feeling in the least like its ef- 
fect which we can remember, is that 
sense of subdued sensation, if one 
might use such an expression, the 
tranquillising awe that steals over 
a mind subject to such influences 
in a Gothic crypt, more especially 
one from which all the worship and 
the decoration has departed. If 
the Catholic Church, always so 
ready to note and profit by the ac- 
cidental sanctities of locality, had 
consecrated the Grotto Azzurro, no 
one could have been surprised. 
Stoop down and hold your breath, 
as we shoot again all darkling 
through the arch which hangs heavy 
with salt sea-dew. “It is not true 
—it is not real—it is a dream,” says 
some one, and Feliciello opens his 
brown eyes a little wider, and shows 
his white teeth through his beard. 
What next will they say, these in- 
credible Forestieri? Not real! and 
yet how many honest fellows make 
their living by it, and but for this 
little stealthy archway and the scene 
to which it opens, could no more 
afford to marry and multiply than 
our guide himself could manage to 
live without Tiberio! But though 
Feliciello smiles, he does not con- 
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descend to any other notice of so 
ridiculous an exclamation. The 
Blue Grotto is part of his manor, 
and of the estate of Antonino of 
Sorrento, and many another; and 
as for the nonsense uttered by the 
Signori Inglesi in their bad Italian, 
who pays any attention? And now, 
as the swell has fallen a little, let 
us pluck up a heart and make our 
way round the island in Luigi’s 
big boat, with four stout rowers, 
who take their business very quiet- 
ly. These four lithe brown figures, 
who stand to their oars, propelling 
their boat, not in our English 
fashion, seated, but standing, and 
with their faces to the prow, in 
their red Phrygian caps and scanty 
white under-garment, bear a char- 
acter more fitting the place than 
any decorous British boat’s crew, 
though Luigi himself, in the blue 
coat he wears on Sundays, looks 
twenty times more like a Scotch 
elder than a Neapolitan marinaro. 
Past the softened cliffs, which form 
a bulwark to the high table-land 
on which Anacapri lies unseen 
among the clouds; past the little 
tower which commands the one 
accessible point on this iron-bound 
coast, the little rocky landing- 
place at Limbo; past the wild 
bastion that confronts Ischia and 
the setting sun; and now again we 
sweep along by the foot of frightful 
precipices to the south, rocks rising 
into such a line of rocky needles, 
sharp and gigantic, as remind one 
of the Aiguilles farther north among 
the eternal snows. But it is rare 
indeed that the snow lies at Capri, 
and all those peaks of rock burn all 
day long in the full sun. Down 
below, at the base of those tremen- 
dous cliffs, lies the Grotto Verde, no 
secret and sacred place like the 
other, but a wonderful brief pas- 
sage riven through the rocks, which 
glow inside with a  sulphureous 
golden green, and throw upon the 
water deep emerald _ reflections, 
strange to behold in the midst of 
that blue sea; for blue and green 
are not comparative expressions in 
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the Bay of Naples, but mean to the 
fullest extent the colour they re- 
present: and the green of that 
marvellous opening, as our boat 
pushes cautiously through it, grind- 
ing on the rocks on either side, is 
greener than any verdure about 
Capri—green like nothing but the 
brilliant profound tint of the emer- 
ald; though it requires but one long 
sweep of the oars, one bend of the 
brown unanimous figures, to carry 
us over patches of deep indigo into 
the common heaven of blue, the 
universal Mediterranean colour. 
And here now comes the little 
Marina, and that lovely pool shut 
in by rocks, and sweet with such 
bewildering tints and gradations of 
colour as would drive any paigger 
wild, which we have christ 
Diana’s Bath. Most good things 
known in the world are to be had 
in England, but colour is one of 
the few, the wondrous few, that are 
wanting. It seems to develop a 
new sense when the sober British 
eye begins to take in all this incon- 
ceivable wealth. The water itself 
gradually lightening out of its blue- 
ness, as it steals along more and 
more shallow to the silver sand, co- 
quetting through every charming 
subterfuge of azure and green and 
grey before it breaks at last upon 
the little pebbles, and owns itself 
only a limpid medium for all re- 
flections, colourless in itself. And 
then the rocks that have tossed 
themselves about as if in sport to 
secure these coy and tender wave- 
lets, throwing a stone or two into 
the shape of an arch, to be sure, as 
is the fashion of the island; what 
cool tones of brown and grey—what 
wild sulphureous touches — what 
russet stains that burn red in the 
sun! The recollections of this day's 
voyage might suffice to brighten up 
the leaden shadows for a whole 
lifetime at home. 

It is just possible that on the face 
of the precipice, as we rounded 
the rocks this morning from the 
Marina, you might see some faint 
zigzag lines scratched with an air 
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of meaning; and as the days are 
endless on paper, and fatigue an 
unknown accident, we will take 
another direction this time, and 
show you their signification. Here, 
for some reason which we cannot 
explain, perhaps because it lies too 
much under the shadow of Monte 
Solaro for great productiveness, 
the higher slope is left to nature, 
and has grown into a wild and 
sweet thicket of myrtle and ar- 
butus, through which the path 
climbs and winds amid such a flush 
of cistus-blossoms as were never 
seen before. A little earlier the 
wood was starred all over with 
cyclamens, and earlier still per- 
fumed the very world with violets. 
Ygu may still have fragrance 

ugh, if you crush under foot as 
you pass by a handful of those 
abundant myrtle-leaves. It is here 
our industrious friends, ever anxious 
to turn an honest penny, find the 
walking-sticks which kind Santella 
sells—but hereafter you shall hear 
about Santella. In the mean 
time, let us brush through the 
fragrant wood as far as the path 
will take us. All this time have 
you not been regarding with silent 
wonder and dismay the path which 
goes forward so boldly, as if it 
meant to lead to somewhere, and 
then all at once stops short before 
those scratches on the face of the 
precipice? But do not be afraid! 
To be sure, the Gemmi itself is less 
perpendicular; but you may be sure 
it is a practicable road, by which 
the Roman engineers of the im- 
perial days scaled the inaccessible 
height. It is wrong, however, to 
call it a road, for it is, on the con- 
trary, a great stair, five hundred 
steps and more, turning from right 
to left, and from left to right, in an 
endless series of sharp angles, up 
which the ponies (without their 
riders, however) clamber almost as 
nimbly as the women, who carry up 
and down all that Anacapri needs 
of provisions, and all the wood that 
is used in the lower village. Steadily 
up and down, without an additional 
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shade of colour or a quickening 
respiration, they march with those 
great bundles on their heads, fag- 
gots of woods or bales of “‘roba,” 
underneath which the faces glance 
‘“‘maliciosa,” as Feliciello says; not 
beautiful faces in general, though 
sometimes a straight and sullen 
Grecian profile strikes out against 
the background of rock, perfect in 
form, though not so _ attractive 
as the commoner type, which, 
radiant in deep colour, bright eyes, 
crisp hair, and pearly teeth, goes 
into developments of nose and chin 
less regular than the classic ideal. 
When you have reached the top of 
the stair, here is the table-land of 
Anacapri, probably the most fertile 
part of the island, though, but for 
that stair, no traveller arriving in a 
legitimate manner at the Marina 
could so much as guess at the 
existence of the soft and fruitful 
slope which embosoms the white 
village in foliage more luxuriant 
than anything below. Here the 
corn, the wine, and oil grow  to- 
gether, emblems of plenty; and any 
wild bit of soil that the thrifty 
cultivators may have suffered to 
escape them, is blue with rough 
bright borage dear to the bees. 
It is difficult to imagine anything 
more Oriental than our Capri cot- 
tages, both above and below, which 
are almost without exception flat- 
roofed, and eschew windows to 
the best of their ability, standing 
mildly blank in a peaceful white- 
ness among their luxuriant terraces, 
admitting little light save by the 
open door; and the narrow vil- 
lage streets, where there is scarcely 
room for two people to stand abreast, 
have something of the same Eastern 
character. But Italy*re-appears in 
the little piazza, the universal vil- 
Jage centre, where stands the church 
and the Guardia Nationale, and 
the headquarters of the little mu- 
nicipality; and where the entire 
population unite in directing the 
eyes of the strangers to a tablet 
in the wall, where one reads in 
English words the record of an 
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English soldier's warfare and death 
— Major Hamel, if our memory 
serves, who had charge of the 
island and its defences the last 
time war came Capri-wards. The 
brave Englishman died for the 
island as used to be our Eng- 
lish custom. One wonders what 
had he to do shedding honest 
blood for the wondering peasants, 
who are a great deal too much ab- 
sorbed, even in this age of enlight- 
enment, in their own primitive busi- 
ness, to care much, now that mas- 
sacre and cruelty are no longer in 
fashion on one side or the other, 
what big kingdom takes little Capri 
in tow! But, after all, a man with his 
hands in his pockets looking on at 
everything, is scarcely so dignified a 
national ideal as is even this name- 
less Major, dying like a hero in 
testimony of a certain wild idea, of 
which England was possessed once 
upon a time, that in the face of 
all big bullies and conquerors it 
was she against the world. Other 
ideas have dawned upon the present 
generation; but still let us be ex- 
cused if we love our island all the 
better, because for the sake of its 
scarce-regarded freedom an English 
soldier shed his blood. 

This same question of freedom ap- 
pears ina very prosaic light to our 
peasants, who have, on the whole, a 
limited understanding of the whole 
business, and speak with a grotesque 
familiarity of “Vittorio,” whose 
identity seems altogether doubtful 
and uncertain to them. Even in 
Capri the people are aware what 
the name of Garibaldi means; but 
Vittorio is altogether an arbitrary 
sound. And liberty is dear, as 
somebody says—very dear, costing 
a great deal more than a paternal 
government; and its advantages are 
not so evident to the honest man 
whose affairs and interests are all 
limited by the precipices of Capri, 
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as were the advantages of another 
exchange of government to the so- 
ber Savoyard in Chamouni, who 
explained that under French rule 
one could drink as much as one 
pleased and could pay for, with- 
out any tyrannical limit of com- 
munal law to stop one’s liquor, 
as under the Italian regime—a 
sensible sign of liberation, which 
was plain to the most ordinary 
capacity. But no such relaxation 
of tyranny has been felt at Capri, 
where the only thing quite certain 
and apparent is that liberty, as we 
have said, is dear. Nothing can be 
more apparent indeed, throughout 
all this region of Italy, than that 
the political revolution is in no 
sense a peasant’s question. The 
multitude on the lowest Jevel Has 
been mute except for Garibaldi ; 
and it is only in the class which 
has attained at least to the begin- 
nings of education, that any real 
comprehension of the matter is to 
be found. No distinction could 
have been more apparent than that 
between Feliciello’'s uninstructed 
peasant-estimate of this question, 
and the enlightened opinion of the 
eldest member of that brotherhood 
of talent which keeps the Cappucini 
Hotel at Amalfi.* No doubt Mel- 
loni, as a more responsible member 
of the community, paid twice as 
heavily for his new privileges as an 
Italian subject as our trusty Felice 
did. But Melloni belonged to the 
middle class, and had an eye be- 
yond the present moment, and could 
see with unquestionable distinctness 
beyond the pictorial chivalrous fig- 
ure of the Italian hero that altogether 
prosaic form of the Italian King, 
which means not only Victor Em- 
manuel, but many things unintelli- 
gible to the peasant intelligence. 
The Almafi innkeeper stands at the 
lowest level of that class, which 
embraces all the intelligence and 





* The youngest member of this brotherhood, Francesco, who is the cook of the 
establishment, is not only in that particular an artiste worthy of unqualified 
approbation, but is the possessor of a tenor such as one seldom hears, with which 
he does not refuse, on due solicitation, to charm his guests. 
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enterprise of Italy; and it is by 
this vast body, a body at once more 
picturesque and more real than the 
corresponding class in England, and 
not by the usual concomitants of re- 
volution, the peasants and the no- 
bles, that Italy has changed hands. 
Melloni’s sentiments on the subject 
of taxation, the most difficult of all 
subjects to a people unaccustomed 
to personal sacrifices, were such as 
would have filled any Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with gratitude and 
admiration; whereas the poor Cap- 
riotes groan, not blaming “ Vitto- 
rio” —rather, on the whole, feeling 
a kind of pride in him, as in some 
kind of unknown ogre, who has 
proved his right to the kingdom in 
the primitive way, by taking when 
he had the power—but quite un- 
able to conceive why they should 
pay so much more for this new 
article, which, after all, at a level of 
life so primitive as theirs, is a ques- 
tion important enough to swallow 
up a good many more visionary 
considerations. 

As we thread the village streets 
and stairs on our way home, pass- 
ing various forlorn couples of old 
soldiers, invalids of the Italian 
army, who inhabit the lofty cham- 
bers of the old Certosa, or Carthus- 
ian convent, let us glance into 
the cathedral in passing, where 
at this moment, with voices that 
rend your ears, the village girls are 
singing the Ave Maria. This volun- 
tary choir, which is huddled up on 
its knees in a corner of the church, 
and sings, or rather screams, the 
Virgin’s litany in a voice something 
between that of a hoarse ballad- 
singer and a peacock, carries on its 
devotion unnoticed by any one; 
but in the body of the church are 
seated a few old people, principally 
old men, half at least old soldiers— 
passive, patient figures, who are al- 
ways to be found here, as indeed 
in most Italian churches. The wo- 
men who come in make their way 
to pray at some special shrine, and 
when they have made their rever- 
ence to the high altar go away again, 
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having apparently relieved their 
minds and made their necessities 
known. But the old men sit still 
on chance benches, with their faces 
towards the altar, some glancing up 
with dim eyes as the strangers en- 
ter, but most keeping quite still. 
What can they be doing here day 
after day and hour after hour? 
Perhaps only taking shelter from 
the hot sun, and resting their weary 
old limbs on the convenient benches; 
but there are numberless seats out- 
side, where there is something going 
on, and people to see and speak to. 
Here the dim old twilight souls say 
nothing to each other. They carry 
no rosaries or other implements of 
devotion, but sit in a kind of mild 
torpor, with their faces to the altar, 
perhaps going over and over the 
long lives which are now so near 
the ending, possibly making a feeble 
darkling attempt to trace God's 
guidance in them, and offering a 
mute thankfulness or a mute com- 
plaint to the sole eye which sees; 
but anyhow, there is something in 
the spectacle of this pale old age 
finding peaceful refuge unmolested 
in the open church, which is very 
touching to look at. In England, 
and above all in Scotland, the 
chances are that somebody would 
try to teach those torpid old souls, 
and disturb the unspeakable mus- 
ings in which they spend their 
feeble remnants of life; but here 
they are left to themselves, and take 
what share they please, or, if they 
please, no share at all, in the ser- 
vices going on at the altar. And the 
Ave Maria shrills out from the cor- 
ner chapel at the present moment, 
without eliciting the least response 
from these spectators. They are to 
be found throughout Italy, wher- 
ever one goes; and I cannot but 
think it a touching and _ tender 
office of the ever-open church to 
afford shelter and silence to these 
old worn-out souls. 

The cathedral itself does not con- 
tain anything very remarkable, ex- 
cept a silver bust of St. Costanzo, 
once bishop of Capri, which the 
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other day was carried in procession 
to his chapel, attended by all the 
priests and half the women of the 
village. That was the great festa 
of the island; for St. Costanzo 
(though some people think St. An- 
tonio of Padua a patron more gen- 
erally useful) is in right and justice 
the protector of Capri, having ar- 
rested the Saracen boats in the old, 
old times, which were coming to 
sack and slaughter, by lifting his 
episcopal arm, and holding out his 
hand to ward off the visitation. 
The Saracens could not, with all 
their strivings, get a boat’s length 
nearer Capri in face of that gesture, 
more potent than the uplifted arms 
of Moses, and were dispersed and 
dashed to pieces and driven to sea, 
as happens habitually to the op- 
pressors of the saints. As for St. 
Costanzo himself, he looks bland 
but helpless in his silver image, 
which, being cut short by the 
breast, conveys naturally an im- 
perfect impression of the beatified 
bishop ; but all the same, the spec- 
tators strewed flowers in his path, 
and crowded his chapel, and lighted 
up the piazza at night with fire- 
works in his honour, as is the duty 
of the faithful. Except these fire- 
works and the service in the chapel, 
which was thronged to the very 
door with kneeling worshippers, 
and much private performance upon 
the penny whistle, that most cher- 
ished of Italian toys, I am not 
aware that there were any other 
means of excitement at the festa; 
but such as it was, it answered all 
the requirements of our Capriotes, 
who are a contented race. 

After saying so much, however, of 
the beauties of Capri, it may be 
well to warn the unwary traveller 
of the perils attending the arrival. 
When the slow little steamer which 
comes twice a week from Naples 
(the maladetto Vapore, at which 
Feliciello swears all manner of pic- 
turesque oaths) steams into sight, 
a world of excited people, chiefly 
women, rush with their donkeys 
to the Marina. Feliciello comes 
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but seldom, and by appointment, 
being a person of pretensions; but 
his wife, to whom we have already 
referred, is among the throng. 
When the little boat which lands the 
passengers approaches the beach, 
this crowd rushes upon it like a 
horde of furies. Nobody thinks 
twice in Capri of kilting such 
scanty trousers or petticoats as 4 
may possess, and rushing with 
brown shapely limbs knee-deep 
into the water on any emergency; 
and it cannot be denied that it isa 
little alarming to Be dragged head- 
long out of the boat and fought for 
by a crowd of nondescript crea- 
tures, naked and wet and shin- 
ing to the knee, and with faces 
gleaming above these startling 
fiesh-tints with eagerness that looks 
intent, not upon conveying you 
safely to the village, but upon tear- 
ing you piecemeal—you and your 
belongings. But there is not the 
least occasion for alarm. This con- 
tending mob has just been gather- 
ing, twenty strong, with glowing 
cheeks and crisp locks, and limbs 
veiled and decorous, round the two 
English ladies yonder in the corner 
of the rocks, who have been taking 
a lesson in spinning while they 
waited for the boat. Deft Rosina, 
who plucked you bodily out of Mrs. 
Feliciello’s hands, rushed with the 
same instinct of knowing how, like 
a capable soul as she is, to snatch 
out of the wondering owner’s grasp 
the ready distaff and give the need- 
ful instruction; and the Furies 
closed around and applauded the 
learner’s unsuccessful attempts to 
twirl the spindle, with shouts of 
good-humoured laughter. But I 
allow they are terrific when, twenty 
screaming like one, they catch at 
the prow of the boat and clutch at 
you before you have left that sanc- 
tuary. But all the same I think of 
thee with a certain regret, Rosina 
mia, swift and skilful and cheery— 
as of a lost opportunity; for in 
good hands what could not have 
been made of the bright capable 
creature who knew so well how to 
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handle her tools? and it requires 
no such handy serviceable brains 
as those she carried under her au- 
burn locks to convey blocks of 
stone up and down the Capri stairs— 
which was the last occupation 
we saw her in. It was she who 
called loudest out, of the benign 
crowd who watched our departing, 
the “ Felice viaggio, presto ritor- 
no!” of primitive kindness. Thus 
it is that in Capri the Furies, after 
the first assault, grow into the kind- 
liest domestic sprites, genial and fro- 
licsome, ready to enter into your 
humour, though not without a 
smile at the odd ideas of the Fores- 
tieri, who know no better. The day 
after your landing they will come 
round you with their little baskets 
of coral like old friends; and if 
you are worthy of visiting Capri, 
you will not be too particular about 
a franc or two, but keep the pink 
morsels of coral from the beach, 
and the round shells which they 
call the eyes of Santa Lucia, in 
memory of one of the loveliest 
little atoms of stone and space 
which God has planted in the sea. 
Though, to be sure, you might 
find more substantial memorials — 
like that sturdy pilgrim-staff, for 
example, stout as an Irish bludgeon, 
though made of sentimental myrtle, 
which the stalwart Scottish Signor, 
whose length of limb and develop- 
ment of muscle made Feliciello for- 
get his manners in admiration, car- 
ries with him across the seas. But 
these are the private negozio of 
Santella, who is our waiting-maid 
at the Villa Quisisana—a mild and 
gentle hunchback, whose face has 
such a light of goodness in it that 
it does one more good to look at her 
than even at little Chiara in Ana- 
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deformed creature! noiseless and 
serviceable, good for everything 
in the house, how comes it that the 
common beauty has flowed around 
her like a perverse stream, and left 
her such an exception? It is hard 
to be the exception—to stand whip- 
ping-boy for the world, and teach 
the fair and glad to be thankful for 
their advantages by the spectacle 
of one’s own deformity or sorrow. 
But thou and I, good Santella, will 
shake hands on that; and I wish we 
all bore our burdens half as meekly 
and sweetly as does that handmaiden 
of the good God. It is pleasant at 
the Villa Qui-si-Sana,* lectore caris- 
sima, where our host speaks pure 
Italian with an Edinburgh accent, 
and knows everybody one knew in 
the early ages when one was young 
and lived among one’s own people. 
Go there, and bring us word how 
the vines are growing, and be good 
to Santella; and look at the cottage 
on the hill under the sweetest 
shade of the olive-trees, from which 
you can see the sun set, as it were 
by stealth, in that unthought-of 
break round the lower shoulder of 
Monte Solaro. If I were ever rich 
and secure and happy, and had no 
longer any dread in my heart of 
this dearest, saddest, murderous 
Italy, it is there I would go and 
build my tower of vision: but that 
time can only be when Italy and 
Capri have celestial names, and the 
City of God has come down out of 
the skies, and that hard division is 
done away with which parts heaven 
and earth; for I cannot think the 
great Creator, even to outdo it, 
could destroy, clean out of know- 
ledge, the loveliest labours of His 
almighty hands. 





* We understand that an account of the history and antiquities, indistinct and 
much effaced as these are, of this most beautiful and interesting island, is being 
prepared by Dr. Clark of the Villa Quisisana, our kind and careful host. 





Day and Night. 


AND NIGHT. 


Tue days were once too short for life and me— 
The sunset came too soon—the lingering dawn 
Awoke the world too late; the longest day 

Still lacked that hour supreme, which, flying far 
On the horizon, beckoned as it fled, 

And said, “I come, I come!” yet came not yet, 
Though longed and looked for still from day to day. 


Too short for lif-—too short for hopes that made 
Within the visible form a larger life— 

Too short for all the joys that had to be 

Conceived, and planned, and fathomed in their time. 
And but for glories sweet of stars and moon, 

And dreams that were more sweet than any stars, 
It had been hard to suffer the long night— 

The silent night, that neither spoke nor stirred, 

But with the shadow of its folded wings 

Shut out the ardent eyelids from the day. 


Thus was it on the other side of Time; 

While yet the path wound dubious up the heights 
Through mists that flew aside as the winds blew 
Betimes, and opened up, in glimpses sweet, 

A royal road that clomb the very heavens— 

A road divine, that, still ascending, led 

O’er virgin heights by no man trod before, 

And vales of paradise, where vulgar foot 

Had ne’er profaned the flowers: a road for kings, 
Worthy of one who in his right of youth 

Was heir of all things worthy, and was born 

To be all that was possible to man. 


And on that path amid the rising mists 

Great figures stood, that, veiled from head to foot, 
Waited the traveller's coming ; wondrous shapes, 
On whom hot Fancy rushing forth before, 

Curious of all things, blazoned hasty names. 

Love this, and that one Joy ; and one beyond— 
One later come, and of more awful form— 

Grief: but all veiled, the foremost like the last. 


And on this road there was no need of night. 
The hours were tedious that detained and sealed 
The curious eyes, and hasty lips, and heart, 
That kept the van, and ever marched before. 

No need of night; but only light, and space, 
And time, to be all, see all, learn and know 

The sweet and bitter of each unknown thing, 
And of all mysteries the soul and heart. 


Now it is changed: up to the mountain-head 
Now have we climbed apace, both life and I. 
The mists are all dispersed, the pathway clear, 
And they who waited on the road have laid 
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Their veils aside, and as they know are known. 
The very air that breathes about the height 
Has grown articulate, and speaks plain words, 
Instead of the dear murmurs of old time, 

And of all mysteries there lasts but one. 


All things are changed ; but this most changed of all, 
That I have learned the busy day by heart, 

And lived my hour, and seen the marvels fade, 

And all the glooms have oped their hearts to me, 
And given their secrets forth. I have withdrawn 
The veil from Love's fair face, and Joy has flashed 
Upon my soul the sunshine of his eyes, 

And Grief has wrapped me in his bitter cloak ; 

And, pausing in the midway of my life, 

Like him who once scaled heaven and fathomed hell, 
The path obscure* and wild has made me fear. 


So now, if there be any praise to say, 

Or song to sing, ’tis of the tender night— 

The night that hushes to her silent breast 

All weary heads, and hides all tears, and stills 
The outcries of the earth. The watchful days 
Gaze in my eyes like spies of fate, and laugh 
My poor pretence at patience all to scorn ; 

But night comes soft like angels out of heaven, 
And hides me from the spying of the light. 


And I were glad, if ever glad I were, 

To think a day was done, and so could be 

No more, by any power in earth or heaven, 
Exacted o’er again ; and Night and Sleep 
Hold wide the darkling doorways of escape 
From life and the hard world: well might it chance 
They should shut close behind my flying feet 
So fast as never more to ope again, 

So might I wake e’er I was half aware 
Among the angels in the faithful heavens, 
And ope my eyes upon the Master’s face, 
And, following the dear guidance of his smile, 
Find in my arms again what I had lost: 

Such are the gentle chances of the night. 


But the light morning comes and wakes the world, 
And, swift dispersing all the dews and clouds, 
Comes to my bed and rouses me once more 

To take my burden up: and with keen eyes 
Inquisitive, that search into my soul, 

Keeps watch upon me while I slowly fit 

To my galled neck the aching yoke again— 

As curious to behold how souls are moved— 

And mocks, and says: ‘‘ Not yet escaped? not yet 








* “Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura 
Che la diritta via era smarrita 
Ahi quanto a dir qual eraé cosa dura 
Questa selva selvaggia ed aspra e forte 
Che nel pinsier rinnova la paura !” 
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Escaped ? take up thy cross :” and thus I rise 
And bind my cross upon me evermore. 


This is the very morn, the selfsame morn, 

That was so bright of old; the gladsome day, 
That to my neighbour with a friendly voice 

Says sweet, ‘‘ Arise! arise! the sun is up, 

And life waits smiling at the chamber door ;” 

For I am not so rapt in my poor woes 

As to suppose the cheerful world has grown 

Dim with my shadow. ’Tis enough to say, 

I am so deep discouraged with my life, 

Although I bave but thrid the maze half-way, 
That the fair daylight smiles and strikes at me 
Like one who, learned in all familiar ways 

Of love, turns traitor; and the rapid hours 

Have none so sweet as that which brings the dark : 
Night, that can blur the boundaries of time, 

And open graves, and build the fallen house, 

And light the household lamp that burns no more. 


*Twas sweet to live when life was fresh and young ; 
It would be sweet to live if life was old, 

And watch, while the faint current ebbed its last, 
With calm dim eyes through softened mists of age, 
The heavenly headlands heaving slow in sight. 
But, pausing thus upon the mountain-top, 

To see the dizzy turnings wind below 

All clear and bare, with nought that can be hid; 
To know that Love, fled from the world, can pass 
Into a helpless longing after love ; 

To know that Joy flashes his angel wings 

A moment in the sunshine, and is gone; 

To know—oh heaviest knowledge of the whole !— 
That Sorrow kills not, and that life holds fast 

Its sordid thread long after murderous blows 
Have made of it a very life-in-death. 

All this to know ; yet, to the distant west 

Turning a steady countenance, to resume 

The toilsome way, and bear the bitter cross : 

The martyr’s passion were less hard to bear. 


And think ye not the darkling night is dear 
To one with this chill landscape in his eyes ? 
The gloom that blots the weary pathway out, 
And the dear sleep, which still ’tis possible 
Might steal the traveller unawares to heaven ? 


Thus nightly to the tender night I make 
A welcome in my heart as sweet as death, 
Though sometimes sad as dying. Oh good night! 
Beautiful night! that in thy dewy hand 
Dost hold one sweet small blessing like a star ; 
By this dear gift I am by times beguiled, 
In all my heaviness and weariness, 
To hold myself beloved of God ; for God 
Gives (He has said it) His beloved sleep. 
M. O. W. O. 
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THE MAN AND THE MONKEY. 


Wuen I was at the siege of Gib- 
raltar—— 

““T say, old fellow 

I appeal for protection to the 
chair. (Hear, hear.) When I was 
at the siege of Gibraltar, my post 
was for some time in the Queen’s 
Battery, which immediately fronted 
the besiegers’ works. It was my 
special duty to acquire as accurate 
a knowledge of those works, their 
armament, position, defences, and 
progress, as it was possible to ob- 
tain by constant observation and a 
very middling spy-glass, while en- 
veloped in dust and smoke, choked 
with sulphur, and exposed to inces- 
sant compliments of shot and shell. 
The knowledge thus obtained I had 
the honour of imparting to our gal- 
lant Lieutenant-Governor, General 
Boyd, when he came out to the 
front from time to time. This cir- 
cumstance procured for me the glo- 


” 


rious distinction of going out as 
guide when we made a sortie by 
night for the purpose of surprising 
the enemy’s works, burning and 
destroying them. 

I am not going to describe the 
sortie; you will find all about it 


in Drinkwater. Let me only say 
that it proved a real surprise to the 
enemy; their works were ruined, 
their guns spiked, and their ap- 
proaches in a corresponding degree 
retarded, which was just what we 
wanted. 

The affair was nearly over, their 
gabions along the whole front were 
in a blaze; but though outnum- 
bered at our point of attack, the 
enemy fought stoutly, and a good 
deal of savage skirmishing was still 
going on. I was in the thick of a 
regular mélée, hard knocks at close 
quarters, when my attention was 
arrested by a diminutive French- 
man, an officer in splendid uniform, 
who was doing chivalrous deeds, as 
if he fancied his own arm might 
yet restore the lost combat. He 
was a mere pigmy; and his plucki- 


ness had so won upon our fellows 
that they were bent upon effecting 
an object to which his own valour 
was the only obstacle—that of tak- 
ing him alive. Flourishing his 
sword, he skipped about, facing every 
point of the compass in succession, 
and thrusting, with loud cries. of 
defiance, at every one that ap- 
proached him. “Don’t kill him!” 
the men cried. “Take him alive; 
don’t hurt the little chap ;” though 
the little chap had already disabled 
a sergeant and a private who had 
ventured too near him. I shouted, 
taking off my hat and entreating 
him for his own sake to surrender: 
it was clear, indeed, that he had no 
chance left but either to be taken 
prisoner or to bite the dust. He 
returned my salute, but still main- 
tained the defensive, spinning round 
and round, and lunging at the hori- 
zon. As we had done our work, 
and it was high time to get back 
to our lines lest the enemy should 
attack us in force, I began to fear 
it would be out of my power to 
save the little Frenchman’s life. 
Our men, too, were beginning to 
lose patience, and showed a dispo- 
sition to close upon him with fixed 
bayonets ; in which case, though he 
might very possibly have set his 
mark upon one or two more of 
them, the consequences to himself 
might have been far from agreeable. 
At that moment, and just as I was 
thinking, as a last effort, of trying 
what I could do by approaching 
him in person, he seemed to awake 
suddenly to a consciousness of his 
own peril, rushed towards me, threw 
down his sword, clasped his hands, 
uttered a piercing shriek, and drop- 
ped on his knees at my feet. 

He was my prisoner;—a very 
grand capture, to be sure. In an 
instant he became calm, gentleman- 
ly, and garrulous. Walking with 
me side by side as our party with- 
drew, he was kind enough to com- 
mence a perpetual stream of talk, 
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which lasted all the way, and in 
which he found time to tell me 
who he was, and all about his own 
family and history ; how he had 
fought in many battles, and always 
came off with more glory than all 
the rest of the combatants together ; 
not forgetting to mention how 
much sooner Gibraltar would have 
fallen—it was sure to fall at last— 
had only Ais suggestions been ap- 
preciated as they deserved. He 
begged to assure me that he was a 
person of great importance. He 
bore, as he was pleased to state, the 
name of Montmaur; and his nom- 
de-guerre, by an inversion of the 
syllables, was Mormon. He was of 
noble birth, and turned of thirty ; 
but his distinguished talents and 
acquirements in the art of war, 
known throughout Europe and uni- 
versally recognised in the French 
service, had so excited the envy of 
his military superiors that they had 
succeeded by jinesse in preventing 
his rising to a higher grade than 
that of lieutenant in a regiment of 
the line. 

The next day, when M. de Mont- 
maur was presented before the Gov- 
vernor, his Excellency seemed a little 
nonplussed. To shut up a diminu- 
tive object like that in durance 
would have looked absurd; one 
would as soon have thought of im- 
prisoning a tomtit. Formally to 
parole him would have been for- 
mality in a matter of no importance 
—always better let alone. The re- 
sult was that, having far weightier 
matters to attend to, his Excellency 
let the business stand over, and 
ended by doing nothing ; so that M. 
de Montmaur remained a prisoner 
at large. He rather attached him- 
self to me, as his first English ac- 
quaintance, and, so far as garrison 
regulations permitted, used to fol- 
low me about everywhere. The 
consequenee was, that my brother 
officers were accustomed to speak 
of him as my ‘‘little dog Mormon.” 

Among the officers he soon be- 
came popular. I had given due 
publicity to his gallantry when cap- 
tured, and that was quite sufficient 
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to place him on a good footing with 
military men. Besides this, he was 
good-humoured, clever, and always 
lively ; could take a joke, and repay 
it with interest. As a musician, 
both vocal and instrumental, he 
was decidedly above par ; when 
casualties were brought in from the 
batteries, he was handy in assisting 
the surgeons ; and in fencing, danc- 
ing, and cookery we soon found 
out that he equalled the most highly 
educated of his own accomplished 
countrymen. The consequence was, 
that M. de Montmaur was a wel- 
come guest at every mess; and 
whenever an adventurous settee 
brought us fruit, or vegetables, or 
fish, or fresh meat, he was specially 
invited to share the feast. If he 
sometimes talked big, either about 
his prowess, his, military attain- 
ments, his extraordinary adven- 
tures, his hairbréadth escapes, his 
varied accomplishments, or his in- 
numerable conquests among the 
fair, this only added to our amuse- 
ment ; his vanity was so open- 
hearted that we liked him all the 
better. His more extravagant sal- 
lies were generally received with 
cheers, shouts of laughter, and much 
thumping on the table, all which he 
took to his own credit, probably 
unconscious that the said thumping 
was a grim regimental pun, practi- 
cally and conventionally signifying 
“That's a thumper!” When he 
had succeeded in eliciting a vocifer- 
ous demonstration, he always went 
home to his quarters ‘in a high state 
of exhilaration. 

In the garrison, however, we had 
one individual, with whom M. de 
Montmaur, though it was not his 
own fault, never established ami- 
cable relations. This was a foreign 
officer in our service ; be was from 
the north of Europe—a Captain 
Schnaub, who, though he wanted 
neither courage nor capacity, had 
certainly failed in making himself 
generally popular amongst us. He 
was a tall, large, powerful man, his 
stoutness almost verging on corpu- 
lency. His manner was rough, so 
were his jokes. Unfortunately, 
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also, he viewed all Frenchmen with 
hostility, and this feeling he had 
no opportunity of exhibiting, ex- 
cept towards M. de Montmaur, 
whom he was in the habit of treat- 
ing as ignominiously as the general 
feeling of the garrison would per- 
mit. To me our little prisoner had 
mentioned the subject more than 
once, pompously remarking that he 
feared he should be under the pain- 
ful necessity of teaching ‘“‘ce cher 
Capitaine Se-che-naubbe” a lesson 
n ‘ politesse.” 

At length, in M. de Montmaur’s 
opinion, the time for administering 
this very necessary lesson arrived, 
and he communicated with me in 
due form. He ‘commenced the 
conference by intimating that, 
“though little jn stature, “he was 
as brave as a lion? 

To this I merely responded by a 
bow. He next went on to state 
that “his sense of honour was not 
inferior to his bravery.” 

In short, seeing that he had a 
communication . to make, and was 
taking a very roundabout way of 
coming to the point, I brought him 
to it at once. He then gave me to 
understand that the moment had at 
length arrived, when, without ap- 
pearing either captious or precipitate 
—he would like to see the individual, 
present company excepted, whose 
discretion and amiability came any- 
thing next his own—he felt himself 
free to terminate a long series of in- 
solences. Observing next the sea- 
wall, he said, a party of officers in 
conversation, among them “ce cher 
Capitaine Se-che-naubbe,” he had 
been impelled by that courtesy 
which so eminently distinguished 
him to approach and salute them. 
His salute was politely and smilingly 
returned by the whole party, with 
oneexception. ‘Ce cher Capitaine” 
gave no token of recognition ; nay, 
worse, actually held up a key, and 
looked at him through it, as if it 
had been an eyeglass, thereby con- 
veying the offensive imputation that 
he was so diminutive, so insignifi- 
cant, as not to be discernible by the 
naked eye. This raised a laugh 
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among the gentlemen present ; and, 
more offensive still, the laugh was 
taken up and audibly re-echoed by 
certain non - commissioned officers 
and privates who were standing not 
far off. For this insult M. de Mont- 
maur felt himself entitled to prompt 
satisfaction. 

“Well,” said I, “you state the 
case as a party interested. Before 
pronouncing on it, I should like to 
ascertain the impression of one or 
two of the officers present. Con- 
sidering that you and I have been 
so much together, and that it was 
I, moreover, who had the honour 
of receiving your surrender, I shall 
view the insult, if any was intended, 
as offered to myself. The quarrel in 
that case will be mine ; I ami the per- 
son to whom the Captain will owe sa- 
tisfaction.” (Such, in those days of 
duelling, were our notions of honour.) 

“Ah,” cried the little French- 
man, “that is brave! that is noble! 
that is just exactly what I knew 
you would say! But I have anti- 


cipated your chivalrous sentiments 


by equal chivalry on my own part. 
My challenge is already sent ; I de- 
spatched it an hour ago ; and I have 
the Captain’s acceptance in my 
pocket. The only favour, there- 
fore, which I now ask, is your ob- 
liging company as my friend.” 

The affair came off ;—the weapons 
rapiers ; the time, that same after- 
noon; the field of slaughter, a re- 
tired spot beyond the barracks, and 
not far from the southern extremity 
of the Rock. Nevertheless, the busi- 
ness having got wind, a few officers 
lounged down to see; and several 
other persons, civilians as well as sol- 
diers, stood looking on at a distance. 

The parties being placed, a few 
thrusts were exchanged without 
effect. The Captain looked sulky 
enough. It was evident he keenly 
felt his ridiculous position ; he, the 
biggest man in» fhe garrison, stuck 
up “pis-a-vis in mortal combat with 
the least. The poor man fenced as 
if he couldn’t help himself. The 
little Frenchman, on the contrary, 
was all activity and enterprise. At 
length, after a brisk passage of 
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arms, the two stood facing each 
other for a few seconds in perfect 
stillness, their swords barely touch- 
ing at their extremities. Suddenly 
the little Frenchman swelled to 
twice his natural size, stamped, 
shouted “Hah!” sprang forward a 
yard, sprang back again. It was 
done in the twinkling of an eye. 
There he stood, just in his former 
attitude, as though he had never 
moved. At first I was not aware 
of any result; but three inches of 
his sword had taken effect, just as 
surely as when a spider, having 
netted a wasp, jumps at him, nips, 
and jumps away again. The Cap- 
tain had got an ugly progue in his 
sword-arm, between wrist and elbow. 
The first token was, that he used 
some shocking bad language; next, 
he turned deadly pale; then his 
sword gradually went down, down, 
down; then the weapon fell from 
his grasp—he could hold it no lon- 
ger. M. de Montmaur, scorning to 
profit by his success, bowed politely 
to his antagonist, thanked him for 
the honour of ‘dis meeting,” and 
expressed himself “perfect satisfy.” 
The Captain was taken away by 
his second, growling thunder, and 
followed by the doctor. The offi- 
cers present, with whom he was far 
from popular, were not sorry that 
he had got a lesson, and sur- 
rounded the victor. A few words 
commendatory of M. de Mont- 
maur’s pluck and skill took such 
an effect that the little lieutenant 
was quite beside himself. He ges- 
ticulated, he wept. He called all 
Olympus to witness that no insult, 
however gross, should ever induce 
him henceforth to draw his sword, 
in single combat, against the Brit- 
ish uniform; and in proof of his 
sincerity he entreated, he implored, 
that some one present would only 
have the kindness to kick him or 
pull his nose, and see if he wouldn’t 
take it like a lamb. To prevent his 
making a more complete ass of him- 
self, I got him off the field, gave him an 
early supper, with only a short allow- 
ance of grog, and sent him to bed. 
Captain Schnaub, who, with all 
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his little peculiarities of character, 
was a zealous officer, appeared at kis 
post on the third day with a slung 
arm, and in a fortnight was well. 

So ends the first part of my 
story. Much obliged; no more 
wine. I'll trouble you for a little of 
TrHat. Thanks; only half a tumbler 
—thank you, thank you. I'll just 


light another cigar, and proceed. 


Meanwhile the siege went on. 
Compared with their prodigious 
expenditure of powder and shot, the 
enemy did us very little damage; 
and the whole garrison felt con- 
vinced that, unless provisions should 
fail, which they never did entirely, 
we could keep out our foes from 
the fortress for whatever time they 
chose to remain before it. Mean- 
while, vainglorious and lively as 
ever, M. de Mountmaur remained 
with us; simply, I suppose, be- 
cause the besiegers had no prison- 
er of ours to exchange for him; or, 
if they had a prisoner, preferred ex- 
changing him for some one else. 

In process of time, as the siege 
proceeded, my post and duties were 
altered. There was reason to sus- 
pect that certain residents in Gib- 
raltar, Spaniards, or others who 
favoured the foe, were in the habit 
of concealing themselves: in the 
rough ground about the summit of 
the Rock, and from that elevated 
position making signals to their 
friends outside both by day and 
night. One or two delinquents were 
caught and hanged. I had it in 
charge to look after this class of 
offenders, while taking also the 
general superintendence of our 
posts along the summit, and seeing 
that our men there stationed had 
their eyes about them. Treachery 
is easy in a place besieged, simply 
because everybody takes it for 
granted that everybody else is on 
the alert, and therefore gives him- 
self no trouble. It was also my 
duty to take note of all the enemy’s 
movements, and to report upon 
them as occasion required. The 
arrangement, so far as it concerned 
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myself, was not quite to the liking 
of M. de Muntmaur, who expressed 
his regret that so much of my time 
was occupied on the higher parts of 
the Rock, which to him, as a pri- 
soner, from prudential considera- 
tions, were forbidden ground. 

One fine day, when I was making 
my observations at the Rock Guard, 
a position which vertically, domi- 
nated the enemy’s lines, was 
unexpectedly joined by Captain 
Schnaub. He was off duty, and 
had come up to look about him. 
Learning in the course of conversa- 
tion that I was on the point of 
visiting the Signal-House, another 
station on very high ground, he 
intimated an intention of going 
there too. I merely remarked that 
I should be glad to have the plea- 
sure of his company. 

“You will not have that,” he 
replied, in his rough way. ‘“ We 
shall go by different paths.” 

“How so?” I asked. “I know 
of but one path that is available 
from where we are—that along the 
summit of the ridge. It is not so 
smooth as a gravel-walk, but it leads 
from end to end.” 

“You know of but one?” said 
he; “but I know of two. Go you 
by the summit, if you prefer it; I 
shall go by the back of the Rock.” 

He spoke in a tone of bravado. 
Most people are aware that the east 
side, or “‘back of the Rock,” is a 
tremendous precipice. Formerly, 
on the face of this precipice, there 
were certain narrow paths chiefly 
frequented by goats, and forming 
a@ communication, such as it was, 
between the eastern base of the 
Rock and its summit. But one of 
these paths having at a previous 
siege been actually made available 
by the enemy, they were all de- 
stroyed by scarping the Rock; and 
though there still remained one or 
two similar paths—that is, blind 
paths, as they might be called — 
paths which led down from the 
summit at one point, and up again 
at another — not a single communi- 
cation between summit and base 
had escaped obliteration. Those 
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remaining paths I well knew, and 
had occasionally tried; but it was 
ticklish work. You looked up on 
the blank wall of a precipice, and 
down on the Mediterranean; a 
single false step would be destruc- 
tion. To the gallant Captain, the 
very bulk and breadth of his cor- 
poreal presence rendered his pro- 
posed expedition doubly dangerous, 
There was every reason to fear, 
even upon mechanical principles, 
that his centre of gravity would 
overlap the line of safety at certain 
awkward points; and in the mild- 
est manner I ventured to hint that 
he would find the usual path safer 
as well as more pleasant. 

“To you it may be,” he replied, 
scornfully, ‘‘but not to me. Let 
me tell you, sir, I have scaled moun- 
tains to which this Rock is a mole- 
hill. I have a good head, and [ 
shall go. Take your own way, and 
give me leave to take mine. I 
don’t ask you to go with me, and I 
wouldn’t advise it.” 

A boring, boastful man little im- 
agines how disagreeable he makes 
himself, even to those who wish 
him well. In this case there was 
nothing more to be said. The 
Captain, disappearing over the 
ridge, looked very much like a man 
stepping down into vacancy. 

Pursuing my course from the 
Rock Guard towards the Signal- 
House, I had covered about half 
the distance when I heard a human 
voice. At that solitary elevation it 
sounded odd. Whence did it come ? 
It seemed to proceed from the left 
or ridge of the Rock. So! it was 
the Captain. Nothing visible but 
his head ; he spoke in his usual gruff 
key, somewhat tremulous, though : 

“Here! Lend a hand.” 

Ihelped himup. He was blowzed, 
and prodigiously sweated ; we won't 
say frightened, but, to use to the mild- 
est term, a little ‘‘ excited.” 

He spoke vindictively. ‘ You 
didn’t tell me I should meet any- 
thing! Couldn’t go forward, couldn’t 
go back; and only the breadth of 
a knife-board! There I was!. Much 
obliged to you!” 
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“A goat?” I asked. 

It was well known in the garri- 
son, and the Captain must have 
known it too, that the goats which 
browse on the Rock, in going from 
one part of the Rock to the other, do 
occasiona!ly use those ‘ knife-board ” 
paths along the face of the precipice, 
and when two of them meet, as 
there is no room to pass, and the 
outsider would infallibly be precipi- 
tated, one lies down, and the other 
walks over him. This led me to 
fancy that a goat had met the Captain, 
and that either he had laid himself 
along to be walked over by the goat, 
or the goat had done as much for him. 

‘‘Nonsense goat!” he exclaimed. 
“What do you mean by goat? No, 
sir! not a goat; a baboon.” 

“Met you at the back of the 
Rock? Oh, one of the Gibraltar 
apes, I suppose. They hide up 
here among the crags and crevices; 
but I never met one yet in that path, 
or in any like it.” 

When anything disagreeable has 
occurred, it is quite natural that we 
should feel thoroughly out of tem- 


per with everybody, and just in the 
humour for wresking our vengeance 


on somebody, and so quarrelling 
with the first person we meet. 
Such. seemed to be the Captain’s 
temper now. 

“Sir,” said he, fiercely, ‘I did 
not say an ape; I said a baboon— 
and a pretty big one too—full the 
size of the Governor’s wolf-dog. 
Not so big a baboon, though, as 
some I have seen,’’ he added, with 
an insulting glance. 

I was on duty, and didn’t want 
to quarrel. ‘* Come,” said I, laugh- 
ing, and eyeing his portly person, 
“we won't dispute which baboons 
are the biggest, or which donkeys. 
I grant it. There is one species of 
apes on the Rock which is consider- 
ably larger than the common sort, 
and which, therefore, may perhaps 
be properly called baboons. Well, 
in passing along that perilous path, 
one of those baboons met you. It 
was an interesting meeting to both 
parties, and a singular adventure. 
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Now please to tell me all particu- 
lars.” 

The Captain, somewhat toned 
down by the idea of telling, began 
to narrate. For some distance he 
made his way along the path with 
no obstruction, save only the want 
of additional space. One arm 
brushed against a perpendicular 
wall of lofty rock, the other hung 
free over the abyss. He owned he 
didn’t like it; but his coolness and 
determination, not to mention the 
impossibility of turning back, car- 
ried him forward. Just as he had 
got round a projecting ridge, which, 
once passed, return was hopeless, 
what do you think he saw in the 
path before him? An enormous 
baboon! yes sir; not an ape, a 
baboon. What was to be done? 
He could not go back, and the ba- 
boon would not. Passing was im- 
possible. There they stood for 
some seconds, each looking daggers 
at the other. It was a question of 
life and death! Presently the ba- 
boon began to grin—grinned me- 
nacingly—raised himself erect on 
his hind-legs, and grinned again, 
advanced a few steps, and gave an- 
other grin! The Captain could 
easily have pitched the beast over 
the ledge, but in so doing might he 
not have lost his balance, and gone 
over himself? At this moment, a 
bright idea occurring to the Cap- 
tain’s mind, he made a slight move- 
ment downwards with his hand, 
hoping that the beast would do as 
goats do under similar circum- 
stances—i. ¢., lie down upon the 
path, in order that he, the Captain, 
might walk over him. ‘The baboon 
took no notice. What remained? 
Only that, as the baboon would 
not, the Captain must. According- 
ly (this part of the adventure the 
Captain narrated with a consider- 
able amount of self-vindication), the 
Captain laid himself along at full 
length, and the baboon walked over 
him. So they parted; each went his 
own way; and the Captain em- 
braced the earliest opportunity of 
transferring himself from the face 
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of the precipice to the summit, 
where I had the honour of landing 
him in the blowzed and colliquescent 
condition already described, getting 
no thanks for my trouble. 

“Very glad to see you safe back 
again,” saidI. ‘Had you missed 
your footing, the result must——” 

Here our conversation was in- 
terrupted by a distant bugle. We 
both knew the note: it sounded 
for some one escaping to the enemy’s 
lines. Then followed a cannon-shot 
from the Queen’s battery, then a 
dropping fire of musketry. 

In order to see what was in the 
wind, we both made the best of 
our way back to the Rock Guard, 
whence there was a clear view, the 
whole of the ‘Neutral Ground,” or 
space between the enemy’s lines and 
our own, lying spread out almost 
beneath our feet. At first nothing 
was visible, save the occasional 
striking of our shot, as they knocked 
up the sand. Presently, however, 
we distinguished a little black speck, 
which was evidently making the best 


of its way to the hostile lines. 
Our glasses were promptly in re- 


quisition. The party escaping was 
at once brought nigh to the Cap- 
tain’s eye as well as mine. The 
fugitive ran well. No wonder; he 
ran for his life. 

Presently, heedless of the fire, he 
paused, coolly faced round, laid one 
hand on his heart, with the other 
took off his hat, and made a pro- 
found semicircular obeisance to the 
garrison. He then skipped down 
into the enemy’s trenches, and was 
lost to our view. 

But not till he had been recognised 
both by the Captain and myself. 

“That little wretch of a French- 
man!” exclaimed the Captain. 

The ludicrous reality broke 
once upon my mind. “THe 
spoon!” I replied. 

Captain Schnaub turned on me 
like a tiger. 

I didn’t want to hurt the Cap- 
tain’s feelings ; but the whole thing 
was so unutterably comical, laugh- 
ter was irrepressible. SoI laughed 
heartily; there was no helping it. 
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The Captain’s rage knew no bounds, 
It was too clear: — “that little 
wretch” had again been too much 
for him; had disguised himself, 
had taken the path at the back of 
the Rock, had there met the Cap- 
tain, and had got off undetected 
and unsuspected. The Captain, to 
hide his wrath and mortification, 
was again disposed to quarrel. 
Perceiving, however, that I con- 
tinued far less inclined to wrangle 
than to laugh, he gradually toned 
down, and turned sulky. Savage 
that the “little wretch” had got off, 
what chiefly stung him was one 
particular incident. After some 
minutes’ gloomy silence it at length 
came out:—“ To think that I was 
his bridge, and that he actually 
walked over me from end to end! ” 

‘‘Never mind, Captain,” said I. 
“Considering your different ampli- 
tudes, he knew very well it would 
be a much more serious business 
if you walked over him; so of two 
evils he chose the less. And now 
let me advise you to keep your own 
counsel. Nobody in the garrison 
knows of this little affair at the 
back of the Rock but our two 
selves; and I shall not mention it.” 

Somewhat mollified, the Captain 
awhile remained silent’and pensive. 
At length, growing confidential, 
and speaking low, **Do you know,” 
said he, ‘‘ just as he had got his 
beastly foot on the small of my 
back, he gave utterance to a strange 
sort of guttural ery, which I did 
think rather odd as coming from a 
baboon; a kind of mixture be- 
tween a chuckle and the crowing 
of a cock!” 

So, then, the little Frenchman 
had felt such intense exultation at 
the rich idea of walking over the 
Captain, that between crowing and 
chuckling, he had nearly betrayed 
himself, and stood detected a man, 
and no monkey. 

However, though the joke would 
have exhilarated the whole garri- 
son, I kept my promise, and did 
not tell; so the Captain was not 
made a laughing-stock. There was 
a strict examination of the quar- 
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ters which had been occupied by 
M. de Montmaur; but the search 
brought nothing to light which in- 
dicated preparations for leaving. He 
had doubtless been aided in his 
escape by some party or parties 
within the garrison. It transpired 
that he had been wholly absent 
from his apartment during the four- 
and-twenty hours which immedi- 
ately preceded his flight; and for 
not reporting this, the proprietor, 
a civilian, had to pay a small pecu- 
niary fine—a far lighter punish- 
ment than he deserved. 

Whether the baboon carried any 
important information respecting 
the state of affairs within the for- 
tress to our enemies without, we 
never learned. If he did, it mat- 
tered little. A few days after came 
their grand attack. We burnt their 
floating batteries; and shortly after, 
the siege was raised. 

Passing along the sea-wall the 
second day after the attack, I 
noticed a brother officer with his 
elbows on the parapet, blowing a 
cloud. I was soon by his side, 
doing as he did. 

Our faces were toward the water. 
We saw the whole surface of the 
bay covered with fragments of 
wreck, the debris of battered gal- 
leons. And let me remark, if we 
had not burnt tl we should 
have sunk them, so steady and 
overwhelming was the fire of our 
artillery. True, we fired red-hot 
balls ; but I quite agreed with the 
remark of an old artillery officer, 
“Sir, we could have beaten them 
with cold shot.” 

Among the wreck that had floated 
in, my companion and I noticed 
Several human bodies poppling up 
and down, now visible, now disap- 
pearing, as they were rolled and 
tossed by the waves—the corpses of 
our enemies who had perished in the 
attack. Up bobbed a very dark face. 

AD” said my companion, 
“that’s an Andaluz. How curi- 
ous! Those fellows always call 
themselves Blancos ; and they are 
only half a shade lighter than the 
Moors over there on the other side.”’ 
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“Look there,” 
poor priest! 
shaven crown ?” 

“See this little one,” said he, 
“‘ close in by the shore.” 

“A drummer-boy,” said I. 

“More likely a powder-monkey,” 
said he. 

“ Military,” said I. 

“ Naval,” said he. 

Each of us begged leave to as- 
sure the other that he was as blind 
as a bat. The difference, of course, 
led to a wager; and we walked 
down together to the shore, in 
order to ascertain Which had won. 

The sufferer floated prone, with 
his head under water. A_ soldier 
turned him over for us with the 
butt-end of his musket. No 
powder-monkey, no drummer-boy! 
It was my poor little friend, M. de 
Montmaur ! 

On one side of his head and face 
was a tremendous contusion, enough 
to have killed a much bigger man. 
At least, then, he had escaped the 
horrors of suffocation or slow com- 
bustion, the lot of so many Span- 
iards on the awful night of the 
attack. Ah, the yells of a thou- 
sand autos-da-fé seemed all to be 
concentrated and avenged in the 
fearful screams that came in to us 
from the burning ships! 

I at once took charge of the 
corpse, and then and there deter- 
mined to give my little lamented 
friend a soldier's funeral according 
to his rank. 

But he had cut and run. 
he receive military honours ? 

Yes. He had never given his 
parole; and he had only availed 
himself of every prisoner’s right by 
all the laws of war, to escape if he 
can. 

The funeral was very generally 
attended by the officers of the gar- 
rison, amongst whom M. de Mont- 
maur had been laughed at and 
rather liked. It was not alto- 
gether to the liking of Captain 
Schnaub ; but that gallant officer 
also, yielding to my persuasive 
powers, was present with the rest. 


~” 
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said I; “alas, a 
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Ir is a singular feature in the 
construction of the human mind 
that the most violent passions 
should always be excited by the 
consideration of problems impos- 
sible of solution. Plain facts, sus- 
ceptible of proof, have no charm 
to dogmatists, for one can only 
dogmatise where, from the nature 
of the point at issue, the major 
proposition mus® always remain a 
matter of opinion, or of faith. In 
theology, controversies of this de- 
scription have always existed; in 
science, though taking the form of 
moral rather than physical violence, 
the most bitter animosities are per- 
petually being engendered.  Silu- 
rian and Cambrian have been the 
under-strata of many a dispute; 
there is hardly an instance of an 
officer ever having tried to get to 
the north pole without being put 
under arrest. “The species” can’t 
discuss its “own origin,” without 
becoming so violently excited as to 
endanger its peace of mind; and if 
it is any satisfaction to those who 
are still maintaining a bitter con- 
troversy as to “the source of the 
Nile” to hear it, we can assure them 
that they may fight about it for 
ever, for it is as impossible to dis- 
cover in a precise form the source 
of a mighty river as the origin of a 
race. We are quite prepared to 
maintain that no man knows the 
source of the Thames, or ever will 
know it; that the seven wells in 
which it is popularly supposed to 
take its rise are not as far by water 
from the mouth of the river as 
another spring we know of, but 
decline to mention; and we have 
great pleasure in throwing down 
to the querulous company of Afri- 
can geographers old Father Thames 
as a much more exciting bone of 
contention than old Father Nile, as 
it will have the advantage of en- 
abling a much larger number of 
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persons to take an active share 
in the dispute. If that eminent 
geographer, Mr. Macqueen, would 
lead an expedition, with his friend 
Captain Richard Burton as second 
in command, into the interior of 
the Cotswold Hills, how entertained 
we should all be with their quarrel 
when they got back, for we should 
be able to enter into their argu- 
ments, and appreciate their little 
personalities, whereas now the sub- 
ject is so involved that we fuil 
sometimes to see the point of the 
opprobrious epithet, or te estimate 
at its full value the covert sneer, 
The prospect of what this Nile 
controversy may lead to socially is 
too horrible to contemplate. Is 
the fact of being interested in the 
source of the Nile synonymous 
with being unscrupulous in one’s 
hatreds ? Are we to go about the 
world saying, on a first introduce. 
tion to a man, “Do you care about 
the Nile, or do you not agree with 
me that Africa is a bore rather 
than otherwise? for unless you 
do, I really cannot venture to cul- 
tivate your acquaintance;” or is 
the fact that we entertain a certain 
curiosity about unsolved African 
problems to justify us not only in 
libelling our living foes, but in 
holding up to contempt the memo- 
ries of those who were lately with 
us and are now no more ? 

Here, for instance, is a specimen 
of the ingenious way in which Cap- 
tain Burton drags into the light of 
day a gentleman against whom he 
entertains a grudge, wraps him up 
in a mystery of wickedness by inu- 
endo, and borrows, probably be- 
cause he is afraid of being libellous, 
Mr. Disrael’s sarcasm with which 
to impale his enemy upon the Nile 
controversy. The immediate sin of 
which his victim is guilty is in hav- 
ing combined with the civic autho- 
rities at Southampton to pay Captain 
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Speke the compliment of receiving 
him on his arrival in England, an 
honour which his jealous rival had 
apparently coveted in vain. “At 
Southampton,” he says,* bitterly, 
“Captain Speke was received by 
the civic authorities and sundry 
supporters, including a Colonel 
Rigby of the Bombay army, ex- 
Consul of Zanzibar, who had taken 
a peculiar part in promoting, for 
purely private reasons, the propos- 
ed Nyanza expedition of Captain 
Speke versus the Mombas Nile 
expedition proposed by myself.” 
Then comes the quotation in a neat 
and appropriate footnote :— 

“Ah. that harsh voice, that arro- 
gant style, that saucy superficiality 
which decided on everything—that 
insolent arrogance that contradicted 
everybody! it was impossible to 
mistake them; and Coningsby had 
the pleasure of seeing reproduced 
before him the guardian of his 
youth, Nicholas Rigby.” 

Although we could not go down 
to Southampton, we share the fate 
of the gallant Colonel for the same 
reason. ‘“‘A welcome to Captain 
Speke was put forward, in August 
1863, by ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ a 
periodical from which, for reasons 
best known to myself, and wholly 
unworthy of being put before the 
public, I have never of late years 
expected to receive justice.” That 
Captain Burton should allow us to 
infer that he felt regret at poor 
Captain Speke’s ever emerging alive 
from the interior of Africa, does not 
astonish us, considering the manner 
in which he attacks his memory in 
the work before us; but that he 
should consider it a personal insult 
in others that they did not share 
his sentiment upon the occasion, is 
surely pushing partisanship beyond 
the limits even of African contro- 
versy ; while the singular tendency 
which he is not ashamed to exhibit, 
to “stab in the dark,” partakes 
somewhat of the character of Asia- 
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tic vindictiveness. Fortunately the 
weapons which Captain Burton 
might use with effect against those 
he wished to injure in a savage 
country, will only cut the hands of 
their employer in a civilised land, 
and we cannot defend ourselves 
more completely than by giving all 
possible publicity to his sentiments. 

Had he confined himself to at- 
tacking the living, however, we 
should not have thought it worth 
while to pay him even this com- 
pliment; but the decencies of so- 
ciety may not be outraged with 
impunity beyond a certain point, 
and we can only put Captain 
Burton in his true light before the 
public, by showing that his real ob- 
ject in publishing the work before 
us, and calling it the ‘Nile Basin,’ 
is, not to discredit the discoveries 
of an explorer, but the memory of 
a deceased fellow-traveller. Would 
it not have been the instinct of a 
generous mind to have allowed the 
very controversy to slumber, rather 
than to excite it by allusions in- 
dulged in to the disparagement of 
one who was no longer alive to 
defend himself? Can it now pos- 
sibly afford satisfaction to any one, 
to be told that “Captain Speke’s 
mind could not grasp a fact,” or 
that “he did not know the use 
of words;” or that at the special 
meeting held by the Geographical 
Society to receive Captain Speke, 
“the windows were broken in by 
an eager crowd, who witnessed, it 
is said, a somewhat disenchant- 
ing exhibition.” Still less was 
there any occasion to republish 
in a collected form the articles 
which appeared in the ‘Morning 
Advertiser’ from the pen of Mr. 
Macqueen during the lifetime of 
Captain Speke; and which con- 
tain expressions written during the 
heat of controversy which we feel 
sure their author would not have 
penned now. We will spare our 
readers more quotations than are 
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absolutely necessary from this part 
of the volume, as neither argu- 
ments nor abuse of Captain Speke 
personally, throw any light upon 
the Nile question, merely remark- 
ing, that if the contents of the 
Nile basin, which has yet to be 
discovered, are half as offensive as 
the contents of that basin which 
Captain Burton has here presented 
to us, we do not envy the discoverer. 
There is only one more announce- 
ment we would make in connection 
with this very disagreeable topic, but 
it is one for which our readers will be 
so little prepared that we have re- 
served it until now: in the preface to 
the work of which we have shown 
the scope and tendency, Captain Bur- 
ton says, that “he does not stand 
forth as an enemy of the departed,” 
as he “knew him for so many years, 
and travelled with him as a brother.” 
In other words, our author wishes 
us to understand that he is writing 
of Captain Speke as he would of a 
departed friend and brother. Our 


imagination fails to convey any idea 


of how he would under these cir- 
cumstances deal with the memory of 
his enemy. But we cannot give 
Captain Burton a better illustration 
of how a man ought to write of his 
friend and fellow-traveller than by 
quoting a page from the simple nar- 
rative of Captain Grant :— 


“ My acquaintance with Captain Speke 
commenced as far back as 1847, when 
he was serving in India with his regi- 
ment. We were both Indian officers, 


of the same age, and equally fond of 


field-sports, and our friendship con- 
tinued unbroken. After his return from 
discovering the Victoria Nyanza, he was, 
as is well known, commissioned by the 
Royal Geographical Society to prosecute 
his discovery, and to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, the truth of his conjecture—that 
the Nile had its source in that gigantic 
lake, the Nyanza. I volunteered to ac- 
company him; my offer was at once ac- 
cepted; and it is now a melancholy 
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satisfaction to think that not a shade of 
jealousy or distrust, or even ill-temper, 
ever came between us during our wan- 
derings and intercourse.” 

With an intuitive shrinking from 
the very semblance of a controversial 
title, Captain Grant calls his book ‘A 
Walk Across Africa, or Domestic 
Scenes from my Nile Journal,’* and 
from the beginning of it to the end 
no word of bitterness escapes him; 
with a tenderness which only a really 
brave man can feel does he touch 
upon the memory of his lost friend, 
and in these few lines of deep senti- 
ment does he give us the key to the 
gentle spirit which pervades the book, 
and which more effectively silences 
his adversaries than the bitterest re- 
tort :— 

‘** At this point of my narrative I was 
arrested by startling intelligence; the 
first dark cloud connected with our 
African journey had suddenly appeared. 
In a moment, without warning, the de- 
voted leader of the expedition was cut 
off in his prime, and just as he had told 
the wondrous tale of his adventurous 
life! On the 17th of September, when 
engaged as usual in transcribing from 
my Journal, my apartment was entered 
by my brother-in-law, the Rev. Peter 
Mackenzie, whose countenance wore an 
unusual expression of grief. It was to 
break to me the sad news that my fel- 
low-traveller — poor Speke —had_ been 
shot by the accidental discharge of his 
own gun, I could not realise the fact. 
Could he possibly be dead ? Was there 
no hope? The telegraph gave us none. 
A few days only had elapsed since he 
and his brother invited me to their home 
in Somersetshire to be present at the 
meeting of the British Association at 
Bath, and had I gone thither and been 
with my friend, this calamity might 
have been averted. Innumerable such 
thoughts hurried through my mind on 
the first shock of the melancholy tid- 
ings. It was hard to believe that one 
who had braved so much had thus fal- 
len, and that his career of usefulness was 
run! I reproached myself for having 
silently borne all the taunts and doubts 


*‘A Walk Across Africa; or Domestic Scenes from my Nile Journal.’ By 


James Augustus Grant, Captain H.M. Bengal Army. 
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thrown upon his great discovery, the 
truth of which will ultimately be ac- 
knowledged by all but those deter- 
mined to cavil. We had corresponded 
on the subject, and agreed that contro- 
yersy on my part was to be avoided. 
Any attempt of the kind might only 
weaken his cause, and I felt that no as- 
sertions of mine were necessary to bear 
out the facts which he had recorded. 
Truth in time would conquer, and bear 
down all gainsayers, while that grand re- 
servoir of twenty thousand miles—the 
Victoria Nyanza, with its fountains and 
tributaries—would speak for itself. Know- 
ing that on our travels my attention was 
more directed to the habits of the people 
than to the geography of the country, he 
expressed a wish that I should write an 
account of our camp life in Africa, I 
complied, and part of this narrative lay 
on his table on the day of his death. It 
now goes forth without his revision or 
suggestions—a public loss; for my fel- 
low-traveller had a thorough knowledge 
of the country, loved its inhabitants, was 
a practical ornithologist, and would have 
aided me with his views on all topo- 
graphical questions. Added to a singular 
adaptation for the work he had made 
choice of,—arising partly from his im- 
perturbable temper and great patience, 
—Captain Speke was, in private life, pure- 
minded, honorable, regardless of self, and 
equally self-denying, with a mind always 
aiming at great things, and above every 
littleness. He was gentle and pleasing in 
manner, with almost childlike simplicity, 
but at the same time extremely tenacious 
of purpose. This was strikingly displayed 
in his recent efforts to prosecute his work 
in Africa, which, had he lived, he would 
ultimately have accomplished. But God 
has ordained it otherwise. His will be 
done! To Captain Speke’s mourning re- 
latives and friends, there remains the con- 
solation that though he died in the prime 
of life, he had attained to immortal fame, 
and now rests in his own beautiful native 
district, lamented by all who knew him, 
and a brilliant example to the youth of 
future generations. His remains were 
laid with those of his ancestors in the 
family vault of the parish church; and 
had the toll of the funeral bells reach- 
ed the shores of the Nyanza as it 
touched the hearts of those in the val- 
ley of Ilminster, there is one at least 
—the King of Uganda—who would 
have shed a tear for the untimely death 
of the far-distant traveller who had 
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sought and found his protection. I 
must now resume the course of my nar- 
rative, which has been so painfully in- 
terrupted.” 


Wisely has Captain Grant judged 
that such a tribute to his friend’s 
memory was the best answer to 
those who still continue to assail 
it, nor can he honour it more high- 
ly, or defend it more successfully, 
than by adhering to Captain Speke’s 
request, that his companion should 
not become involved. in this painful 
controversy. (Cn alloccasions, there- 
fore, Captain Grant has avoided al- 
luding to Captain Burton, a fact 
which the latter, who is as indig- 
nant at being let alone as dissented 
from, cannot allow to pass unno- 
ticed. ‘Captain Grant,” he says, 
“has not (I refer to his printed 
paper on the native tribes visited 
by Captains Speke and Grant in 
Equatorial Africa, read before the 
Ethnological Society, June 30, 
1863) owned the vast benefit which 
the second expedition derived from 
the first.” 

To the general reader the absence 
of the controversial element in the 
work before us is its greatest re- 
commendation. It would seem that 
“‘the source of the Nile” has a ten- 
dency to produce a species of mono- 
mania in the mind when it is long 
dwelt upon, and it is an absolute 
relief to find that Captain Grant 
has escaped the disease. We shall 
not enter upon the controversy 
sufficiently to show that the argu- 
ments contained in the ‘Nile Basin’ 
are based entirely upon the strong 
personal animus which its authors 
entertained towards Captain Speke. 

Forasmuch as there is no general 
rule by which the source of a river 
can ever be determined, there is 
nothing easier than to deny that it 
has been discovered, or more im- 
possible than to prove that it has. 
In some rivers the source of the 
river is derived from its direction, 
and not either from its length or 
its volume, as in the case of the 
Mississippi, which is neither so long 
nor so large as its tributary the 
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Missouri. In others it is derived 
from volume alone, and in others 
from its length; there can be no 
doubt that the Nile has a great 
many sources, and there will be a 
great deal to be said in favor of 
each of them, Captain Burton and 
Mr. Macqueen will probably be able 
to choose one a-piece. 

When rivers run out of large lakes, 
which are supplied by numerous 
streams of various sizes running into 
them, and conscientious geogra- 
phers insist upon calling one of 
them the source of the river that 
flows from the lake, they may 
squabble for ever. For ourselves, 
we think it a most remarkable 
achievement that two men should 
have entered Africa at Zanzibar, 
discovered an enormous lake, the 
shores of which are inhabited by 
most singular and interesting races, 
heretofore totally unknown, and 


found that it was emptied by a 
large river flowing in a northerly 
direction, which, though they cannot 
follow it throughout every mile of 


its course, they presume to be the 
Nile, and that after an absence of 
upwards of nearly three years, 
these adventurous explorers should 
emerge from Africa at Alexandria. 
Captain Burton, whose journey to 
Tanganyka with Captain Speke 
was a mere holiday pastime in 
comparison to the one achieved by 
his companion without him, and 
which he is now engaged in dis- 
paraging, cannot resist publishing 
the opinion of Macqueen upon the 
subject. ‘* Finally,” says this gentle- 
man, ‘“‘we deeply regret the miser- 
able termination which this great 
African exploration has had. We 
regret it on the part of the public, 
and we deeply lament the result on 
account of Captain Speke himself. 
It might, it ought to have been 
different ; but the only person to 
blame for the poor results is Captain 
Speke himself.” 

We can understand a feeling of 
petty jealousy seeking to detract 
from the merit of the most bril- 
liant exploratory exploit of the 
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century by diverting attention from 
its magnitude to an_ insignificant 
detail, which Captain Burton calls 
“a gigantic ignis jfatuus,” and 
which can never be settled; but 
it is difficult to imagine that any 
one should exist with a judgment 
so biassed by the above unworthy 
sentiment as to pronounce so great 
an achievement a miserable failure, 

In ‘The Nile Basin,’ Captain 
Burton gives us two maps—one on 
his own projection, and one on 
Captain Speke’s. In the former, 
the Nyanza Lake is indicated in 
patches, as Captain Burton denies 
its existence, and insists that Cap- 
tain Speke knows nothing more 
of the lake than what he actually 
saw. But exactly the same may 
be said of the ‘so-called Tangan- 
yka” Lake, discovered by Captains 
Burton and Speke, which is never- 
theless carefully defined in his own 
map all round, with one river run- 
ning into it and another running 
out of it, neither of which either 
he or any one else has ever seen, but 
which he has in the most unblush- 
ing and barefaced way altered from 
his own original map, published 
in his ‘Lake Regions of Central 
Africa,’ where a river called the 
Rusizi is made to run into the 
Lake from the northward. In the 
map before us, this river is made 
to run out of the lake to the north- 
ward, and ultimately to become 
the Nile. It is only due to Cap- 
tain Burton to say that the theory of 
making Lake Tanganyka the Source 
of the Nile did not originate with 
him but with Mr. Findlay—a fact, 
however, which did not prevent 
Captain Burton from deliberately 
adopting it as his own, without 
acknowledgment, for the first time, 
in a paper read a few weeks ago at 
a meeting of the Geographical So- 
ciety. His opinions when he was 
on the spot were very different 
from the wild theory he has con- 
structed more than five years after 
he has left it. In his ‘Lake Re- 
gions’ he describes having arrived 
to within ten miles of the northern 
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end of the lake Tanganyka. Here, 
he and Speke were stopped, but he 
made the fullest inquiries from the 
natives. ‘“‘The subject of the mys- 
terious river issuing from the lake 
was at once brought forward. They 
all declared they had visited it; 
they offered to forward me, but 
they unanimously asserted, and 
every man in the host of bystanders 
confirmed their words, that the Ru- 
sizi flows into and does not flow 
out of the Tanganyka. I felt sick 
at heart.” Why did he feel sick at 
heart, if it was not that he felt cer- 
tain that this river was not the 
source of the Nile? and what has 
happened since to restore the action 
of his heart? Is it the fact that the 
only man who was with him, and 
could speak to the point at issue, 
is no longer alive to do so? For- 
tunately, we have his own book 
written before the new theory, the 
whole tendency and evidence of 
which goes to upsetit. “The gen- 
eral formation of the Tanganyka,” 
he says, ‘suggests, as in the case of 
the Dead Sea, the idea of a volcano 
of depression,—not like the Nyanza, 
a vast reservoir formed by the drain- 
age of the mountains.” This was 
before he had an idea that he would 
one day write a book to prove that 
the ‘vast reservoir” called the Ny- 
anza did not exist at all. In his 
first book Captain Burton devotes a 
chapter to maintain his then theory 
“that the Tanganyka bas no efflu- 
ents ;” these are his own words. 
Five years after he writes a book to 
prove that his first book is wrong 
in every detail, that the Tanganyka 
has effluents, that the range of moun- 
tains at the head of the lake, which 
he thus describes— ‘opposite us 
still rose, in a high broken line, 
the mountains of the inhospitable 
Urundi apparently prolonged _be- 


.yond the head of the waters "— 


do not exist at all. The very idea 
of their existence at last excites 
his indignation. Two papers, 
he complains, were published in 
*Blackwood’s Magazine,’ by Captain 
Speke, in September and October 


1859, “and accompanied by a 
sketch-map, in which, to my asto- 
nishme@t, appeared, for the first 
time in print, a huge range estima- 
ted to rise 6000 to 8000 feet, and 
dubbed the Mountains of the Moon. 
At first the segment of a circle, it 
gradually shaped itself into a colt’s 
foot, or a Lord Chancellor's wig, 
and it very effectually cut off all 
access from the Tanganyka to the 
Nile.” Poor Captain Speke had as 
little idea as Captain Burton him- 
self at that time that the latter 
would ever endeavour to ignore 
the mountains he said he saw, 
to turn “affluents” into “ efflu- 
ents,” and ‘vast reservoirs” into 
“sundry lagoons,” all to suit a new 
theory, based not upon a geogra- 
phical conviction, but a sentiment of 
envy. 

After all, supposing even that 
Captain Burton is right, and that 
Lake Nyanza is two or three lakes, 
the worst that can be said of Cap- 
tain Speke is that he discovered 
two or three lakes instead of one; 
and supposing that Captain Burton 
is right, and that the river running 
out of the lake which Captain 
Speke followed fur miles is not the 
Nile, then the worst that can be 
said of Captain Speke is, that he 
has discovered the most remarkable 
river in the globe; for if the Nile 
rises in Tanganyka, passing through 
the Luta Nzige, according to this 
new hypothesis, then this river of 
Captain Speke’s has no choice but 
to cross Captain Burton's river, take 
no notice of it whatever, just as one 
street crosses another, and run 
away into the heart of Africa and 
be never more heard of. The man 
who has discovered such a river 
deserves immortality; and we can 
only hope, for Captain Speke’s 
sake, that this singular hypothesis 
of Captain Burton may turn out 
correct. At the risk of calling 
dewn on our own devoted heads 
the wrath of this dangerous class 
of men, whose anger we deprecate, 
and whose vengeance we feel will 
be terrific. we hazard a conjecture, 
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but we are not the least wedded to 
it, and will set the example if need 
be, hitherto unknown to African 
geographers, of admitting we are 
mistaken, should Mr. Baker or any 
one else so determine. Our theory 
—we call it ours, because it is the 
correct thing in African matters to 
have your own theory, and be very 
positive about it; but the truth is, 
it is not original, indeed very much 
the reverse, rather commonly en- 
tertained, still we will venture to 
state it, and call it ours. Our 
theory, then, is, that there are three 
principal sources of the Nile rising 
out of three large lakes— one dis- 
covered by Captain Speke, and 
flowing out of the Lake Nyanza, 
which joins a small one flowing 
out of the Lake Luta Nzige, the 
existence of which we hope Mr. 
Baker may determine, and one 
called the Asuan or Eastern 
branch, flowing out of the Lake 
Bahari Ngo, the size of which we 
know from Captain Speke’s _ per- 
sonal observation. Of these three 
the one discovered by Captain 
Speke is unquestionably the longest 
and the largest; but which of the 
innumerable rivers that run into 
this lake is to be considered the 
river that runs out of it will, as we 
have already remarked, probably 
remain a subject open to discussion 
in all ages. 

But we have lingered over “the 
basin” longer than we intended, or 
than has been at all pleasant, 
though we shall have to return to 
it. What we really desire to do is 
to congratulate Captain Grant on 
the production of a more than 
usually readable Afiican book. 
We can best describe it in the 
words of Captain Speke, who 
asked him to write it, and whose 
wishes in this respect have been 
most admirably fulfilled— 


“79 EccLeston Square, 
lst June 1864. 

“My pear Grant,—I really wish 
you would write your experiences in 
Central Africa, from Kaze to Gondo- 
koro. In doing so, try as much as 
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possible to give, relatively, a corres- 
ponding valuation to each succeeding 
country, in the order in which you 
passed through them —I mean, as re- 
gards the products and the capabilities 
of the countries, the density of their 
populations, and the different natures 
of the people, as well as the causes 
affecting them. Personal anecdotes, 
especially illustrative of the supersti- 
tious inclinations of the people, will be 
most interesting. But nothing can be 
of such permanent value to the work as 
a well-defined account of the rainy sys- 
tem and its operation upon vegetable life, 
showing why the first three degrees of 
north latitude are richer than the first 
three in the south, and how it happens 
that the further one goes from the 
equator, the poorer the countries become 
from want of moisture. I maintain that 
all true rivers in Africa—not nullahs—- 
which do not rise in the flanking coast 
ranges, can only have their fountains on 
the equator; but the people of this 
country have not learned to see it yet.— 
Yours ever sincerely, 
“J. H. Speke.” 

Captain Grant’s style is easy and 
natural; he neither wears one out 
with long African natnes and ex- 
pressions, nor bores one with unin- 
teresting details of disputes and 
quarrels, but describes in a lively 
graphic manner the habits and cus- 
toms of the people, while his 
minute observation of both ani- 
mate and inanimate nature renders 
his work a really valuable addition 
to the stock of knowledge we had 
already obtained through the pub- 
lications of Captain Speke about 
this part of Africa. The man who 
writes his travels in a_ collected 
narrative has always an immense 
advantage over him who feels 
bound to convey the result of his 
experiences in the disjointed form 
of a personal diary. In cases like 
the present, it was scarcely possible 
for Captain Speke to do otherwise 
than adopt the latter plan, as he 
felt it his duty to render an ac- 
count of each day’s proceedings to 
those who had sent him out, and 
his object was rather to convey 
precise information and instruction 
than mere amusement. Captain 
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Grant feels that this has now been 
done, and that he was free to write 
as pleasant and amusing a book as 
he could, leaving out all dry details, 
and confiring himself to the novel and 
the graphic incidents of his journey ; 
but even he finds that sometimes a 
better idea is conveved of the nature 
of their mode of life by quotations 
from his diary, than from mere de- 
scriptions, and he makes these selec- 
tions with good judgment. Here, for 
instance, is a picture of life, as enjoy- 
ed by the African traveller :— 


“8th Nov. ’60.—Peters reported ill 
yesterday ; teeth clenched, eyes rolling, 
body rigid, pulse 120; wouldn’t speak ; 
had been asleep in the sun. I recom- 
mended bleeding. To-day he had rid- 
den the march on a donkey, but could 
not sit up; had to be lashed to the beast. 
He now lay on the ground seemingly un- 
conscious, his stomach violently heaving. 
At 3 p.m. the caravan was under way 
again. Lashed Peters on the saddle like 
a Mazeppa! Fever still upon me.” 
“November 9th.—‘ The man is dead,’ 
said the corporal, while we were busy 
painting. We wereall shocked. He had 
died calmly without the knowledge of his 
comrades. I had fever to-day.” ‘‘ No- 
vember 10th.—Funeral, 5 a.m. The 
body sewed up in an American cloth; 
carried in a blanket, four Tots with a 
corner each. The corporal, Speke, and 
myself formed the procession, the cor- 
poral carrying a hatchet and two 
sword-bayonets to extend the grave if 
necessary. Found only a grave one foot 
deep, and partly filled in with grass, 
Hatchets and bayonets were used, and 
we got a place large enough. I read the 
service, and afterwards returned to camp. 
Sketched a ‘Goode’ tree. Had fever, 
no ague, but mind wandering; very 
drowsy ; disturbed rest. All the niggers 
exceedingly jolly—singing, playing bells, 
horns, drums, &c.”’ 

Captain Grant gives an amusing 
and graphic account of his two 
months’ residence at Kazeh as a 
guest of Moosah, an Indian trader, 
whose mode of life, occupations, 
and domestic arrangements seem to 
have b.en extremely original :— 


“The harem department presented 
a domestic scene. At dawn, women in 
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robes of coloured chintz, their hair 
neatly plaited, gave fresh milk to the 
swarm of black cats, or churned butter 
in gourds, by rocking it to and fro in 
their laps. By seven o’clock the whole 
place, was swept clean. Some of the 
household fed the game fowls, or 
looked after the ducks and pigeons — 
two women chained by the neck 
fetched firewood, or ground corn at a 
stone. Children would eat together 
without dispute, because a matron 


presided over them; all were quiet, 
industrious beings, never idle, and as 
happy as the day was long.” 


This seems rather odd as applied to 
the two women chained by the neck, 
but the African race is remarkable for 
its buoyancy of temperament, its in- 
difference to physical suffering, or 
even to the approach of death. Cap- 
tain Grant gives an account of an exe- 
cution, over which he was obliged to 
preside, at Zanzibar, of two of the 
natives concerned in the murder of 
Dr. Roscher. The two prisoners squat- 
ted outside the fort-wall with per- 
fect composure, naked from head to 
foot, except a waist-cloth, neither tied 
nor handcuffed, and guarded careless- 
ly by a few jesting soldiers. These men 
manifested no emotion when led to the 
place of execution, and waited with 
unconcern for the final sentence. 


“A twig of grass pinioned each man, 
and they were made to sit on the 
ground, speaking calmly, while the 
crowd, all crushing around, joked as if 
at a holiday-rout. Another delay oc- 
curred, no one had given the order. 
On being asked might it commence? I 
replied, ‘ Yes, certainly, proceed.’ The 
executioner at once took his place, drew 
his sword, weighed it in one hand, threw 
up his sleeves, and slipped his feet out 
of his shoes, while the dense mass all 
seemed breathless. The executioner 
was a small man, respectably dressed, 
looking like an Indian Nubbeebux. 
The prisoners sat three yards apart, 
one slightly in advance of the other. 
The foremost was then ordered to bend 
his head, when with one stroke the back 
of his neck was cut to the vetebra. 
He fell forward, and lay breathing 
steadily, with his right cheek in his 
own blood, without a sound or struggle. 
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The executioner, after wiping his sword 
on the loin-cloth of the dying man, 
coolly felt its edge. The other victim 
had seen all, and never moved nor 
spoke. The same horrible scene was 
again enacted, but with a different re- 
sult; the man jerked upwards from his 
squatting position, and fell back on his 
left side, with no sound nor after strug- 
gle. Both appeared as if in a sweet 
sleep. Two chickens hopped on the 
still quivering bodies, and the cows in 
the open space lay undisturbed.” 


As this scene was enacted within a 
few days after our author’s arrival in 
Africa, he was evidently struck with 
it. His subsequent experiences, 
however, rendered him familiar with 
African indifference to pain and the 
infliction of it, and had the above epi- 
sode occurred at Gondokoro instead 
of Zanzibar, the picture here present- 
ed to us would probably have lost 
some of its vivid colouring. It is a 
singular thing that the British public 
should waste so much of itssympathy 
upon the slaves in the Southern States 
of America, and reserve so little for 
those who are in Africa. No one 
who has visited the two countries 
can doubt in which the negro en- 
joys the greatest happiness. Unfor- 
tunately for him, we have pronounc- 
ed slavery to be inadmissible in prac- 
tice in the west; and there cannot 
be the slightest doubt in principle 
that we were bound todo so, but our 
well-meaning philanthropy sacrifices 
the happiness of millions. We de- 
prive the negro of all chance of get- 
ting a civilised and humane English- 
man for a master, and condemn him 
either to the horrors of the middle 
passage to evade our cruisers—to the 
most cruel sufferings in barracoons 
on his own coast—or to the tender 
mercies of captors in his own coun- 
try, whose cruelty and barbarism 
know no limits, and in comparison 
with whom Legree would have been 
an angel of light. Our author’s evi- 
dence is very strong on this point :— 
““Mohinna,” he says, “took offence 
at us, probably because he was re- 
quested not to beat so brutally his 
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women-slaves, who one day came 
weeping and wailing to us at Kazeh 
for protection. The result of our 
good-natured advice was that though 
he promised that he should not again 
offend, the poor women got another 
and more severe beating, and were 
put in the stocks to prevent their 
coming near us to complain.” The 
gangs of slaves frequently seen by 
our travellers were all chained to- 
gether, and the chains were never un- 
fastened day or night. One day, a 
woman-slave, on seeing their cook 
cast away the head of a fowl he had 
just killed, picked it up and gave it 
to a poor convalescent slave, who 
grasped it with the eagerness of a dog. 
On another occasion, Speke procured 
the liberation of a man who had 
been five years in chains:—“ His 
chains were struck off with a ham- 
mer while he lay calmly with his 
head on a block. His life had 
been hazardous, as proved by the 
spear-wounds in his body; he had 
been captured by the Watuta, who 
had cut off several of his toes, and 
also some of his toe nails. This 
man never deserted us the whole 
journey. It was his good fortune 
to reach Cairo with the character 
of a faithful servant.” If he is 
wise this lucky individual will avoid 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe and the Rev. 
Ward Beecher, as those charitable 
negrophilists, to preserve him from 
the risk of being kidnapped in their 
own country, would ship him back, 
if they had their own way, to the 
Watuta without loss of time. In 
Karague Captain Grant makes friends 
with a slave-merchant, whom he en- 
deavours to turn from the error of 
his ways :— 


“On reading the ten command- 
ments,’ he says, “‘to my friend Jumah, 
who dealt in slaves, ivory, &c., often 
complaining that his slaves were under 
no control, he shook hands with me 
after each commandment, saying how 
true and excellent they were; he be- 
lieved in them all. ‘But do you prac- 
tise them,’ I asked. Read, Honour 
thy father and thy mother, and tell 
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me how can the slaves honour their 
fathers and mothers if you tear them 
away from their families? ‘OhI ama 
father to them!’ ‘How can you be a 
father? Are the affections of a parent 
not as strong in Africa as elsewhere?’ 
He felt the force of the argument, asked 
me to desist from pressing the matter, as 
it was not convenient to adopt these sen- 
timents at present. He would return to 
Zanzibar, never again keep slaves, study 
the Bible, and go to England.” 


While Captain Speke was inde- 
fatigably engaged in endeavouring 
to overcome the obstacles to their 
progress by the most unremitting 
personal exertion—now walking 
sixty miles to carry his own mes- 
sage in one direction, now walking 
a hundred and eighty in another 
to look for porters, Captain Grant 
was necessarily left in charge of 
the material of the expedition; 
this oblized him: to reside for a 
considerable period in different 
countries on the route, and fur- 
nished him with opportunities of 
narrowly observing the manners 
and customs of those with whom 
he dwelt, as well as the natural 
productions of their country. Evi- 
dently impressed with a sense of 
his duties in this respect, our author 
enters with minute and curious de- 
tail into ail he saw and heard, never 
for a moment ceasing to interest, 
eschewing anything like embellish- 
ment or exaggeration, without ever 
becoming formal or precise. 

Thus, he gives us the result of a 
four months’ residence at Ukuni, as 
the guest of its Sultan, in a most 
entertaining form, where life seems 
to have passed agreeably enough, 
until the time came for him to leave 
his entertainer, whose hospitality 
was to be measured by the number 
of presents he received. Among 
other curious customs, it seems 
that this potentate never makes a 
royal speech without a most singu- 
lar accompaniment :—“ For an hour 
the Sultan addressed the crowd, 
sometimes stopping to think, and 
pulling out hairs from his face 
with iron tongs. There were bursts 
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of laughter at his jokes, and when 
he had finished, a general conversa- 
tion began.” The natives of Un- 
yanyembe, where Captain Grant 
now was, seem a cheerful jovial 
race, much given to dancing and 
festivity, and not unskilled in 
witchcraft—indeed, they have the 
traditional respect for a broomstick 
in connection with the black art 
that prevails among ourselves. It 
seems that when a person is pos- 
sessed, an old woman is appointed 
to wrestle with her for a broomstick 
which she carries, and, finally, the 
stick is left in her hand. Late in 
the afternoon a change is wrought; 
she appears as in ordinary, but with 
her tace curiously painted, her fol- 
lowers being also painted in the 
same way. She sits, without smil- 
ing, to receive offerings of grain, 
with beads or anklets placed on 
twigs of tke broomstick, which 
she holds upright; and this over, 
sue walks among the women, who 
shout out Gnombe! or some other 
ridiculous expression, to create a 
laugh. This winds up the cere- 
mony on the first day; but two 
days afterwards, the now emanci- 
pated woman is seen parading about 
with the broomstick hung wih 
beads and rings, and looking her- 
self again, being completely cured. 
The vanquished spirit has been 
furced to tly. Query on the broom- 
stick, because if so, this is a most 
remarkable instance of the ana- 
logy of popular superstitions, and 
an argument that it is no su- 
perstition at all, but that in conse- 
quence of our want of faith, witches 
are no longer seen, as of old, career- 
ing through the air, astride the be- 
som. Perhaps this is as well, or we 
should deal with professors of the 
black art, after the manner of our 
ancestors, or as they do now i: Un- 
yanyembe. Captain Grant says 
that a cowherd, who had sold him 
some fish, died very suddenly. 
One of his two wives was suspected 
of having poisoned him; and being 
tried, she was convicted and con- 
demned :—“She was taken to the 
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dry bed of a stream, and was killed, 
by having her throat cut from ear 
toear.” As no hyena touched the 
body, the belief was confirmed that 
she was guilty. He also saw a lad 
and woman apprehended on suspi- 
cion of having bewitched the Sul- 
tan’s brother. The woman escaped, 
but when our author went to see 
the body of the lad, nothing re- 
mained but blood and the ashes of 
some hair by a fire. 

Captain Grant at last escaped 
from the clutches of the rapacious 
Sultan with whom he had been so 
long staying, and in company with 
Captain Speke reached Karague. 
Here he lived from the 25th of 
November 1861, to the 14th of April 
1862, and though laid up for five 
months with a bad leg, has man- 
aged to give us an equally full and 
interesting account of its popula- 
tion of milk-bibbers, of fat women, 
the flesh of whose arms hung down 
“like the sleeves of a fashionable 
dress,” and of Rumanika, their 
amiable ruler. His account of the 
medical treatment he underwent, 
of the agonies he endured, of the 
charnis which were tried without 
avail, and of the different remedies 
applied, are harrowing and wonder- 
ful to read: first he endeavoured, 
in vain, to extract what was sup- 
posed to be venom from his leg, by 
putting on ‘‘a poultice made of 
cowdung, salt, and mud from the 
Jake,” then “ta mild gentle peasant 
of the Wanyambo race came with 
his wife, a young, pleasant person,” 
and made small cuts all over the 
limb with a penknife, while the 
wife moistened some black paste in 
her mouth and rubbed it into the 
cuts, and a piece of lava was dan- 
gled against his leg, and tied as a 
charm round his ankle; all these 
producing no effect, new charms of 
wood and goat’s flesh were tied on, 
and ‘paste very like gunpowder 
was rubbed into fresh cuts.” © All 
this, says our author, naively, ‘ was 
repeated without any result, though 
the charms had been on for two 
days.” Still he was not discour- 
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aged, but showed an amount of 
faith in the native doctors worthy 
of a disciple of the Davenport 
Brothers; ‘M’nanagee, secing his 
medical adviser had failed, sent an 
herb to soak in water and rub over 
the part; it had a very soothing 
effect, but did not allay the pain. 
He had seen me apply the leaves 
of the castor-oil plant as a hot 
bandage, and forbade their use a 
second time as being injurious, 
having given me a delirious fever, 
and causing a counteraction of pro- 
fuse discharge of water from the 
limb.” The wonder is that “the 
limb” ever pulled through at all. 
“By the fifth month,” says our au- 
thor, “the complaint had exhausted 
itself,"—small thanks to M’nanagee 
or the “mild gentle peasant,”—and 
Captain Grant is carried in a litter 
to Uganda, whither his companion 
had preceded him; and lest any 
blame should attach to Captain 
Speke, his friend hastens to apolo- 
gise fur the seeming heartlessness 
of having left him behind. 

“At first sight,” says Grant, 
“this appears to some _ persons 
at home as an unkind proceeding, 
Jeaving a helpless brother in the 
heart of Africa, but my companion 
was not the man to be daunted; he 
was offered an escort to the North, 
and all tender feelings must yield 
to the stern necessities of the case; 
strike while the iron is hot, applies 
more appropriately to Africa than 
to any other country I know; an- 
other such opportunity might ne- 
ver occur, and had the traveller's 
determination of character been 
softened, and had he not proceeded 
without me at that time, we might 
never again—so little upsets the 
mind of an African chief—have had 
the road open to us.” Bright 
exception to the general rule of 
African explorers! Whatever may 
have happened to Captain Grant’s legs, 
he has come out of Africa with a 
heart as large, and as sound, and as 
healthy as when he went in; and 
we most earnestly hope he will let 
the Nile Basin alone in all future 
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time: he is too good for it. Not 
that we would wish to disparage his 
kind entertainers at Karague or 
Uganda—they are worthy of him— 
or that we should fear for him the 
spear of the African Watuta; it is 
the envenomed shaft of the British 
Watuta which will be his greatest 
annoyance, and we cannot wish our 
greatest enemy a harder fate than 
to risk life and limb, to endure an 
intermittent fever every second day 
at 10 a.m. for “eleven hundred and 
forty-six days,” to have your legs 
cut open with pen-knives, to pass 
weeks in a state of gentle delirium, 
to be robbed, cuffed, and ill-used in 
Africa, and at last, after having borne 
all, accomplished wonders, and reach- 
ed home safely, to be cuffed and ill- 
used here too, for no other reason than 
for having achieved a success where 
others had encountered failure. 

We cannot resist, by way of illus- 
trating the truth of these remarks, 
quoting Captain Burton’s account 
of Captain discovery of 
the great river flowing out of the 
lake as compared with that of Cap- 
tain Grant:—‘“* On July 19, 1862,” 
says Burton, “Captain Grant, with- 
out valid apparent reason, was sent 
to the headquarters of King Kam- 
rasi, of Unyoro, lying in 1° 37 N. 
lat.. to the N. W. and away from 
the lakes. Captain Speke, appar- 
ently determined alone to do the 
work, marched from Urondogani 
southwards to the place where the 
river, which he believed to be the 
White Nile, issued from the Nyanza 
lake.” ‘Then follows, as usual, the 
fuotnote with the sting. The 
‘Westminster Review’ remarks of 
this feat:—‘* But Grant will have 
little to regret, and Burton will be 
more than avenged, should Tan- 
gankya and not Nyanza prove to 
be the head of the Nile.” 

We must differ from the ‘ West- 
minster Review,’ and doubt if Cap- 
tain Burton would even then feel 
himself sufficiently avenged, since 
the death of his rival had failed to 
satisfy him. Now, let us hear what 
account this much ill-used Grant 
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gives of his bad treatment by 
Speke:—“ Speke asked me whe- 
ther I was able to make a flying 
march of it with him, while the 
baggage might be sent on towards 
Unyoro. At that time I was posi- 
tively unable to walk twenty miles 
a-day, especially miles of Uganda 
marching, through bogs and over 
rough ground. I therefore yielded 
reluctantly to the necessity of our 
parting; and I am anxious to be 
explicit on this point, as some have 
hastily inferred that my companion 
did not wish me to share in the 
gratification of seeing the river. 
Nothing could be more contrary 
to fact. My state of health alone 
prevented me from accompanying 
Speke, to set at rest for geographers 
the latitude of the interesting lo- 
cality, as to which we were perfect- 
ly satisfied from native report.” So 
the ill-natured attempts of their 
enemies at home to set these two 
sterling friends by the ears, has sig- 
nally failed, and resulted only in their 
own discomfiture. Here is another 
very instructive parallel between 
Captain Grant’s description of the 
lake Nyanza as it is, and Captain 
Burton’s internal perceptions of 
what it can’t possibly be, because 
Speke discovered it:—‘“The now 
famous Victoria Nyanza—( this is 
Grant)—when seen, for the first 
time, expanding in all its majesty, 
excited our wonder and admiration. 
Even the listless Wanyamuezi came 
to have a look at its waters stretch- 
ing over ninety degrees of the hori- 
zon. The Seedees were in raptures 
with it, fancying themselves looking 
upon the ocean which surrounds 
their island home of Zanzibar, and 
I made a sketch, dotting it with 
imaginary steamers and ships rid- 
ing at anchor in the bay.” In ano- 
ther place he says that, according 
to Arab information, this lake has 
never been crossed, and he skirted 
its margin for 100 miles without ever 
seeing an opposite shore. “In the 
sketch map prefixed to these pages 
—( this is Captain Burton )—I have 
shown all that is actually known of 
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the so-called Victoria Nyanza. The re- 
sult is a blank space covering nearly 
29,000 miles, and containing possi- 
bly half-a-dozen waters. ‘The dis- 
appearance is startling, but it has 
not been made to disappear without 
ample reason.” Not the least start- 
ling. We are not all surprised at 
Captain Burton rubbing a Jake out 
of the map for “the ample reason” 
that he did not discover it. Captain 
Speke never pretended to lay down, 
except from report, the shores 
which he never visited. Nothing 
will satisfy his adversary except to 
deny that it has any shores at all. 
But in endeavouring to establish 
this position a certain amount of 
accuracy is very essential. Here, 
for instance, Captain Burton says of 
Speke, ‘“‘His actual inspection of 
the Nyanza was about 50 out of the 
450 miles; all the rest was _hear- 
say. He travelled with the convic- 
tion that the lake was on his right, 
but he never verified that convic- 
tion.” What is Grant’s evidence 
upon this point? ‘The country be- 
tween the Kitangule ( where Captain 
Grant first struck the lake) and the 
Katonga, a distance of 100 miles, 
is a parallel series of grassy spurs 
tapering down to the lake’s shores 
on the east. There are many beau- 
tiful spots on the route; high 
grounds from which, for a quarter 
of the horizon, are seen the waters of 
the lake ;” and when at last he reaches 
Katonga Bay, “‘he descends to the 
edge of the bay, where our men 
were amusing themselves, and 
where five or six canoes were 
ready for the party.” These ca- 
noes had been sent by the King 
of Uganda to convey him by 
water to Murchison Creek, which 
had already been visited by Speke, 
and which was about filty miles 
distant; but a counter order, 
obliging him to make the journey 
by land, prevented him from veri- 
fying this piece of coast. Still we 
think, in the face of all this evi- 
dence, it is a greater stretch of ima- 
gination on the part of Captain 
Burton to say that “the Victoria 
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Nyanza Lake consists of sundry la- 
goons,” than that it is a large lake, 
Probably if Captain Grant had 
known that any doubt was going 
to be cast upon such an indisputa- 
ble fact, he would have given us at 
greater length his personal evidence 
upon the matter. But perhaps the 
most curious reason that Captain 
Burton gives for not believing in 
the existence of this lake is ‘the 
native report that the Mwerengo 
River rises from the hills in the 
centre of the so-called lake.” Now 
Captain Speke says on this sub- 
ject— 

“T drew Bombay’s attention to the 
current, and collecting all the men in 
the country, inquired of them where 
the river sprung from. Some of them 
said from the hills to the southward, 
but most of them said from the lake. 
I argued the point with them, for I felt 
quite sure so large a body of flowing 
water could not be collected in any place 
but the lake. They then all agreed to 
this view, and further assured me it went 
to Kamrasi’s palace in Unyoro, where it 
joined the Nyanza, meaning the Nile.” 

To 
to their original statement, and 
told him that it rose “from rocks 
one day’s journey to the S. S. W. of 
Namagoma,” the place at which 
Speke was when he made his in- 
quiries. Upon what “native re- 
port” Captain Burton relies, or why 
his should be accurate when the 
travellers themselves admit the 
difficulty of finding out the truth 
on the spot, or what the Mwerango 
River, which after all is only twelve 
yards broad by six or seven feet 
deep, has ‘to do with it more than 
any other river, with reference to 
which there may be absurd native 
rumours, we fail to discover,—we 
only quote these arguments as 8 
specimen of numerous others upon 
which he bases his skepticism of 
the existence of Lake Nyanza, but 
which we will not inflict upon our 
readers. 

Captain Speke’s account of Ugan- 
da, the most interesting of all the 
countries visited by our travellers, 
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was so very full, that Captain Grant 
only devotes a few pages to it, but 
these are among the most curious 
jn the book. It is difficult to re- 
alise the extraordinary combination 
of civilisation with barbarism which 
prevails here. For instance, Cap- 
tain Grant was not allowed to uap- 
pear at court in the costume in- 
variably worn by an original friend 
of ours on the moors, and who, 
considering that he has as much 
right to show one part of bis leg as 
another, wears instead of a kilt 
knickerbockers and socks, The 
King of Uganda’s propriety was 
shocked at this display of calf; and 
yet in some respects his Majesty 
does not seem particular. One day, 
when four of his women were going 
to execution, at an audience given to 
the travellers, some maidens, with 
nothing on but grease and bea/s, 
were offered to his harem. “ As 
was customary, the king sat on the 
knees of the matron-like women 
who had presented the maidens,” 
&e. The royal brothers run about 


as well as they can in handcaffs; 
and a royal page told Captain Grant, 


who inquired one day what sport 
the King had, “that as his Highness 
could net get any game to shvot at, 
he shot down many people.” Cap- 
tain Grant bears testimony to the 
great influence which Captain Speke 
had acquired, and which he used to 
good purpose, having succeeded in 
saving the lives of many victims. 
Matilation prevails to a grest ex- 
tent; Captain Grant says that men 
whose ears have been closely shaved 
off “have the sharp look of pug 
dogs.” 

At last our travellers start from 
Uganda, and while Captain Speke 
is satisfying himself by personal 
inspection that a large river which, 
to spare the feelings of his op- 
ponents we will not call the Nile, 
was issuing from some stagnant 
water, which, for the same reason, 
we will not call the Great Lake, 
Captain Grant was endeavouring 
to push through with the heavy 
baggage to the capital of the country 
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of Unyoro, and the re-illence of its 
sovereign, Kamrasi. In this he 
failed on tkat occasion, but sue- 
ceeded in rejoining Speke, who had 
been absent a month, and whose 
aceount of what he saw we will 
quote from his own bovk, in order 
to do proper jastice to Mr. Mao- 
queen :—‘* We were well rewarded; 
for the ‘stones, as the Waganda 
call the falls, was by far the most 
interesting siht I had seen in 
Africa. Everybody ran to see them 
at once, though the march had been 
long and fatiguing; and even my 
sketch-book was called into play. 
Though beautifal, the scene was 
not exactly what I expected; for 
the broad surface of the lake was 
shut out from view by a spur of 
hill, and the falls, about twelve feet 
deep and 400 to 500 feet broad, 
were broken by rocks. Still it was 
a sight that attracted one to it for 
hours—the roar of the water, the 
thousands of passenger fish, leaping 
at the falls with all their might— 
the Wasoga and Waganda fishermen 
coming out in boats and taking u 
their position on all the rocks wi 

rod and hook—hippopotami and 
crocodiles lying sleepily on the 
water—the ferry at work above the 
falls, and cattle driven down to 
drink at the margin of the Lake,” 
ali combined to make up what Mr. 
Macqueen calls “the absurd result 
of finding the source of the great 
river Nile placed in a narrow 
ravine, where not a drop of water 
is to be found, except that which 
drops trom the clouds during the 
periodical rains, nay chiefly ‘the 
fresh water which rashes into this 
ravine from the flooding of the 
lake to the northward, and which 
flows in an cp; osite direction to the 
current of the true Nile stream.” 
Why Mr. Macqueen shonld call a 
sheet of water 500 feet wide a 
narrow ravine; why, if it was u 
barrow ravine, there should be any- 
thing “absurd” in the Nile rising 
in it, though in point of fact it 
does no such thing, but only flows 
through it; what he means by 
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there not being a drop of water to 
he found except that which drops 
from the clouds, considering that 
there is both a lake and a river; 
and what conceivable idea he 
wishes to be conveyed in the curi- 
ously constructed passage beginning 
“nay chiefly” and ending “ Nile 
stream,” are all an _ additional 
series of “ Nile problems” which we 
present to our readers for solution. 
But if the great river looks absurd 
to Mr. Maequeen, who never saw it, 
even in its “narrow ravine,” it pro- 
duced a very different impression on 
Captain Grant, who, with his com- 
panion, finds himself, some days 


later, floating down its stream :— 


“ We were upon a river a thousand 
yards wide, and in certain parts so large 
that we had a sea-horizon. The waters 
struggling past myriads of moving and 
stationary islands made the navigation 
very exciting, particularly when a 
strong Rokenek iam, and hippopo- 
tami reared their heads in the water. 
Having passed these, there was no per- 
ceptible eurrent; but by watching the 
floating islands rolling round and round 
like a tub in the water, we saw that the 
stream moved about a mile an hour. 
During a smart breeze, and with all 
their vegetation yielding, and lying over 
to the wind, they looked like a fleet of 
felucea-rigged vessels racing and con- 
tinually changing their edative posi- 
tions. No sight could have been more 
striking, as the crests of the waves dash- 
ed against them, and the sky looked 
black and stormy.” 

If Mr. Macqueen objects to nar- 
row ravines as being absurd, here is 
the great river, in the most obliging 
way, doing the dignified thing al- 
most immediately after leaving its 
ravine. Trae, it narrows again at 
the lovely falls of Karama, at 
which, after a nine days’ voyage 
fiom Kamrasi’s, our travellers ar- 
rived. At this point they left the 
river, and struck across to Faloro, 
the ivory station of the trader De- 
bono, where they came once more 
into contact with the evidences of 
civilised life. After a most avnoy- 
ing detention here, they succeeded 
in onee more pushing on, and 
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reached the banks of the Nile 
again. The impression which their 
second view of the great river makes 
upon Captain Grant is important, 
as differing in some degree from 
that conveyed by his companion, 
who tells us that the river “ was not 
as full as when we crossed it at the 
Karuma falls.” But ovr travellers 
having no means of gauging the 
volume of water, this estimate was 
merely one of eye; ard we may 
judge of the impossibility of arriving 
at anything like accuracy from the 
account of Captain Grant :—‘ We 
heard from the heights on which 
we stood the White Nile sounding 
below us like the ocean.” And 
again—‘ Looking across, an island 
covered with grass and aquatic ve- 
getation hid the other branch of the 
river. For a quarter of a mile at this 
point no boat could live at any 
season ; it would be dashed to pieces 
on the bed and sides of the sunken 
rock, and the immense body of 
water is so strong that no boat could 
sail up it.” From Captain Grant's 
description of the Nile at the Falls 
of Karoma, we sbould not bave 
imagined it to have been a larger 
stream than the one he is now look- 
ing on, and it is evident that the 
possibility of these being separate 
rivers never occurred to our travel- 
lers, the principal reason being that 
the one they had left could be no 
other than the one they now 
struck; it could not have turned 
sharp round to the left, and flowed 
to the southward, upon Captain 
Borton’s hypothesis, without get 
ting so much entangled in the lakes 
Luta Nzige and Tanganyka, that it 
would of necessity become Captain 
Burton’s river. It is difficult to 
imagine what the state of that gen- 
tleman's feelings would be if it 
should tarn out that Captain 
Speke’s river shonld flow into and 
out of Captain Barton’s pet lake 
Tauganyka, Bat we need not con- 
template such a horrible contin- 
geney. No one would be more 
ready to pronounce such a catas- 
trophe physically impossible than 
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Captain Burton himself; and if it 
does not go there where else can it 
go, except where Captains Speke 
and Grant found it. In order fur- 
ther to depreciate the river discov- 
ered by our explorers, Captain Bur- 
ton gives the following account of 
the Asuan branch:—‘* The Bahari 
Gno drains the mass of high lands 
between the equator and 3° §. lati- 
tnde, and sends forth what M. 
Miani, the discoverer, calls the Ascia, 
or Acioa, Captain Grant the Aswa, 
and Captain Speke the Usua, or 
Asua. I believe it to be the real 
White Nile, the so-called Nyanza 
effluents being of minor import- 
ance.” Oaptain Grant says of it:— 
“At the ninth mile of this march 
we suddenly dropped into the bed 
of the A-ua river, and crossed to its 
right bank. Our first remark was, 
Is this the Asuna we have heard so 
much of. The fording was fifty 
yards across, waist-deep in the 
strong middle ourrent, over sharp, 
slippery rocks. During December 
this river, judging from the appear- 
ance of sand lying above its present 
water-mark, must be a wild torrent, 
impossible to cross; but we were 
disappointed with its small appear- 
ance when we came to cross it.” 
And Captain Speke says, “ No ves- 
sel could ever have gone ap it, and 
it bore no comparison with the Nile 
itself. The exaggerated accounts 
of its volume given by the expedi- 
tion sent up the Nile by Mehemet 
Ali did not surprise me, since they 
had mistaken its position; for we 
were now 3° 42’ north, and therefore 
had passed their furthest point 
twenty miles,” 

Though we might multiply in- 
stances of this tendency both on 
the part of Captain Burton and Mr. 
Macqueen to colour facts—to put it 
in the mildest form—for the pur- 
pose of supporting their own lately 
formed views, we will content our- 
selves with one more specimen, and 
then leave the characters of the 
living and the dead, as well as their 
discoveries, with perfect contidence 
in the hands of our readers. 
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“ A little beyond Apuddo, in lat. 3° 
34’ 33”, near the confluence of the Asua 
and the White Nile, Captain Speke 
went to see the tree said to have been 
cut by an Englishman some time before, 
and he found something like the letters 
MI. In the map it seems placed to 
the west of the Nile. M. Miani, an 
Italian traveller who has lately orga- 
nized a fresh expedition for exploring 
the Asua River, marked his extreme 
point 1° 34’ 83” or 945 miles further 
south. He says distinctly (Commercio 
d’Egitto of Cairo, September 22d and 
24th),—‘ My name as marked upon 
Captain Speke's chart does not oceur 
at the position assigned to it, but much 
further to the south, in fact at the 2d 
degree of N. latitude, on the eastern 
bonk of the river, in the country of the 
Galuffi, whereas they (Captains Speke 
and Grant) place it on the left or west- 
ern bank, without naming any adjacent 
city.’” ; 

M. Miani further declares that 
some envious person pointed ont to 
the explorers the tree where it was 
not. Fortunately Captain Grant is 
extremely precise upon this point, 
and gives us the following descrip- 
tion of the tree in question :— 


“Within sight of Apuddo stands a 
tamarind tree, three or four miles from 
the right bank of the Nile, at 3° 344 N. 
lat. and 32° E. long. The Turks in- 
formed us that a European had, two 
years previously, accompanied them 
from Gondokoro as far as this point, 
and had returned to Egypt from hence, 
because the rains were heavy, and he 
had not sufficient escort to push further 
south, They did not know his name, 
but they described him as having a long 
beard, andsaid we should find lis name 
cut upon the tree. My notes on the Ist 
February 1863 are as follows regarding 
it: ‘I visited the tree on which a 
European had cut some letters, but they 
were so indistinct, that I walked twice 
round it before I could distinguish them, 
—they were grown over with a thorny 
creeper and bark, and had been merely 
scratched in the wood. They appeared 
like—AIAA;; the centre letters were I 
and A, and the outer ones either A with- 
out the stroke, or partof W. Nails seem 
to have been extracted, and to read it 
properly, I had to stand upon some low- 
er branches.’ I at once concluded that 
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the traveller was not English, because 
his letters were not deeply cut into the 
tree as an Englishman would have done 
it, and also because the letters were 
curiously formed. The illegible letters 
without strokes were ecored in thus— 
M,—as a foreigner writes the capital 
letter M. Not until we reached the 
Khartoom did we find out for certain 
who this traveller must have been. His 
name was AAIANI (Miani), a native 
of Venice, who has protested against 
our Nile being the proper Nile, because 
we have placed his tree in a position of 
latitude and longitude (obtained by 
daily observations) different to what he 
made it, without scientific instruments. 
His assertion is bold, considering the 
above evidence; but as M. Miani is 
trying to organise another expedition, I 
have no doubt he will discover, and 
perhaps ultimately acknowledge his 
error. In the mean time, Mr. S. Baker 
will in all likelihood have passed the 
spot, and taken the exact position of 
the tree and river.” 


A case must be bad indeed when it 
is songht to discredit a great achieve- 
ment and the veracity of those who 
accomplished it by resorting for a 
champion to this unknown Italian, 
and making the dispute turn upon the 
exact position of a tree upon which he 
bad cut his name, 

We have now brought our travellers 
to within a week’s march of their 
immediate destination, Gondokoro, 
where they were cheered by finding 
Buker waiting with open arms to re- 
ceive them. Captain Grant devotes 
three or four lines to defending the 
memory of his friend against the vio- 
lent attack made upon him with refer- 
ence to his complaint of Petherick’s 
conduct, which it is quite unnecessary 
for us to allude to farther than to say, 
that in this book of Captain Burton's 
no less than forty pages are devoted, 
not so much to defending Mr. Pethe- 
rick for not having succoured Speke 
and Grant, as to abusing Speke for 
having represented in England the 
failure on the part of Petherick to ad- 
here to his engagements with the sub- 
scribers to the Speke and Grant relief 
fond, As te the money question be- 
tween Mr. Petherick and the Geogra- 
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phical Society, which is also fally dis- 
cussed in “The Nile Basin,” with 
which it bas nothing to do, we have 
no doubt that that learned body is 
quite capable of taking care of itself, 
and we have no desire to prejudice 
the opinion of the public upon the 
matter. Our only object has been to 
contrast the spirit in which Captain 
Grant’s book is written with that 
which pervades Captain Barton’s, and 
to assure our readers that they will 
find nothing in the former to offend 
their sense of propriety; while the 
ill-natured tone of the latter is cer- 
tainly not compensated for by its logic, 
“T will conclude,” says Captain Bar- 
ton, “with a statement which to 
some may seem paradoxical, namely, 
that the real sources of the Nile— 
the great Nile problem—so far from 
being settled for ever by the late 
exploration, are thrown farther 
from discovery than ever.” Now 
we will conclude with a statement 
which to Captain Burton may seem 
paradoxical—that he could not pos- 
sibly have written a book more con- 
clisively settling the great Nile 
problem in exactly the opposite way 
to the one he intends, than that 
which he has now placed before us, 
Before it was written there was just 
a possibility that the river Cuptain 
Speke had discovered might flow 
away to the westward or southward 
into the heart of Africa; bat, with 
a degree of simplicity which we 
should have scarcely thought com- 
patible with Captain Burton’s cha- 
racter, he brings a river of his own 
down from the southward and west- 
ward, cutting off all escape for Cap- 
tain Speke’s river in that direction, 
and positively compelling it to be 
one of the main sources of the Nile. 
We challenge him to take the map 
and produce any other alternative, 
except that of forcing it to disappear 
altogether in,a tannel. We con- 
fess to feeling but little pity for 
Captain Burton when we take our 
last look at him impaled upon the 
horns of that dilemma which, with 
the assistance of Mr. Macqueen, he 
has so ingeniously contrived. 
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it is a satisfaction to re- 
closing Captain Grant’s 
book, the same impression of the 
thorough honesty and veracity of 
the author, which was so striking a 
feature of the wishes of his Jament- 
ed companion. It muy be that the 
books of both these gentlemen are 
open to literary criticism, and it is 
more than probable that some of 
these hypotheses which have been 
based upon their discoveries may 
turn out to be erroneous, Nay, 
more, we are ready to admit that, 
with every de-ire to be accurate, 
some of their observations, made 
with imperfect instruments, and 
under great difficulties, may be 
faulty, but the highest qualities, 


Finally, 
ceive, in 
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not merely of explorers, but of 
valuable public servants, both these 
genilemen possess; and it is im- 
possible to read the record of their 
experiences without feeling that it 
is the reflection of minds singularly 
pure and gaileless, that they have 
performed their duty with unflineh- 
ing courage and endurance, and 
with the conscientious desire scra- 
pulously to present to their country- 
men, on their retarn, an exact and 
true picture of the unknowa coun- 
tries they had visited. It is this 
strict accuracy which imparts to 
their works their highest value, 
and constitutes their authors’ 
strongest claim to the admiraticn 
aud gratitade of their countrymen. 
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THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


THe year 1864, which opened 
somewhat stormily, has come to 
a peacefal close; nor, so far as 
outward appearances would seem 
to indicate to the superficial ob- 
server, is there any reason to sup- 
pose that the year 1865 will be 
even so pregnant with events of 
political interest as the one which 
has departed. COroakers are always 
ready to call a calm, the lull which 
precedes the storm; and it must be 
admitted, that if the period of the 
duration of the lull is not specified, 
they are always right, for without 
the repose which forms the contrast, 
we should not know what a storm 
was. So for the last three years we 
have been baving the lull, and if 
the force of the storm, when it 
comes, is to be calculated by the 
time it takes brewing, it will be 


more of the nature of a typhoon 
than a squall. 


Meantim , in order 
to forin some estimate of the ele- 
ments at work, and of the dangers 
which are likely to trouble the 
peace of Earope, it will be neces- 
sary to take a political retrospect of 
the year which will bring us up to 
the latest phase of politics, as con- 
nected with the principal countries 
of Europe. On the first of last 
January, the two biggest clouds 
upon the political horizon were 
the Polish and the Schleswig-H»l- 
stein questions—the one was in its 
last, the other in its first (active) 
stage. The only Government which 
really understood how to utilise 
these two questions, was that of 
which Herr Von Bismarck is not 
merely the head, but the body and 
soul. In the autumn of the year be- 
fore last, the first-class Power -lowest 
in the scale of political estimation 
in Europe was Prussia; that we 
should in so short a space of time 
have been able to change places 
and occupy the position which 
Prussia has abdicated, shows al- 
most ‘as much ingenuity on the part 


of Lord Russell as of Herr Von 
Bismarck. To succeed in a few 
short months in seriously depreciat- 
ing an influence and a prestige 
which it has been the labour of 
Our ablest statesmen for years to 
Cherish and confirm, and yet to 
retain himself at the head of the 
foreign affairs of the country while 
it is placidly contemplating its own 
political decadence, is a more won- 
derful “tour de force” on the part 
of our Foreign Minister than any 
which even his illustrious rival at 
Berlin has yet achieved. Had these 
remarkable talents only been exert- 
ed in a different eectien, that 
greatness which has been forced 
upon him might have been forced 
upon the country. Herr Von Bis- 
marck, however, seeing the opening, 
passed up, while we went down to 
the bottoin of the class, 

The political state of Germany 
at this time was fully described in 
our columns; and we pointed out 
how, in order to thwart the policy 
of the Prussian Minister, we might 
have allied ourselves with his polit- 
ical enemies at home, and thus have 
averted the Schleswig-Holstein war 
which was then impending, secured 
the greater part of Schleswig to Den- 
mark, and paralysed the policy of 
the Berlia Oabinet. As this, how- 
ever, involved a certain knowledge 
of the state of parties in Germany, 
a very limited amount of foresight, 
and the immediate recognition of 
Prince Frederick of Augustenbourg 
as Duke of Holstein, our views 
were not shared in by any, either 
of those writers or orators who 
proclaimed in the same breath 
their incapacity to understand the 
question, and their decided opinion 
upon its merits. 

The consequence is, that now, 
exactly twelve months too late, our 
Government is exerting what little 
influence and diplomatic skill it 
possesses to secure the throne of 
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the Duchies to the very man whose 
claims they derided, whose political 
honour they impugned, and whose 
private character they attacked. We 
are taking the greatest possible trou- 
ble to lock the door, now that the 
steed is stolen—a proceeding coubly 
imbecile, as we actually encouraged 
the thief to break in, and were 
gulled into believing he was not a 
borglar, simply because he assured 
ns he did not mean to steal any- 
thing; but it is aseless now to cry 
over spilt milk, so we will revert 
from what we might have done to 
what M. Von Bismarck did, and why 
he did it. Finding himself in an ex- 
tremely precarious position at home, 
and much despised abroad, these 
two questions came, as we have 
said, most opportunely, for it gave 
him the chance of securing two al- 
lies in the moment of his utmost 
need, These two allies were Russia 
and Austria. Each country found 
suddenly a common’ ground of 
union in a separate danger, and each 
found itself absolutely necessary to 
the other. These three Northern 
Powers did, in fact, ally themselves 
against Denmark, Poland, and Italy ; 
but the merit of the combination 
at the moment lies with the Prus- 
sian Minister. The jealousy which 
existed between the three Powers 
was extremely difficult to over- 
come, and, as events have proved, 
could not last long; but the 
bait held ont to each was suf- 
ficient at the time to overcome 
all other considerations. To Ras- 
sia Bismarck said, “ You will never 
put down the Polish insurrection 
unless you get a state of siege put 
on in Galicia”—a fact which was 
perfectly trae; but the Russian Cabi- 
net was too proud and sore at the 
recent conduct of Austria in the 
question to apply to the Cubinet 
of Vienna in this sense. “ Never 
mind,” says Bismarck, “I'll save 
your dignity and arrange this little 
affair for you, only, if I do, what will 
you give for my trouble?” “No- 
thing for nothing in this world.” 
Says the astute Gortschakoff, “I 


might, if I liked, give you immense 
trouble in your Danish policy—re- 
member the treaty of 1852 was our 
making—one of those innocent or- 
iental ruses by which we occasion- 
ally gall John Bull—by which we 
meant to exclude the Augusten- 
boorg line, and skip over thirteen 
successors to the Danish throne, and 
it is just possible we may yet get 
the English Government to fight 
for us. We should not object to 
their sending a fleet to the Baltic 
under these circumstances. Ima- 
gine the British fleet blazing away 
for our rights while we were look- 
ing yoietly on. The prospect of 
this delightful spectacle I will aban- 
don, nay, [ will support you secret- 
ly, while I condemn you openly, if 
you will arrange that Galician af- 
fair.” “So,” Bismarck to Rechberg, 
through the entremise of Manteuat- 
fel, “I want you to place Galicia 
under a state of siege; you are com- 
mitted with me in Denmark, and 
England will certainly abandon yon, 
—you need not ex; ect a friend there. 
The British Government intends 
to let you take care of Venice if 
it is attacked the best way you 
can. What will you put on a state 
of siege in Galicia for?” Says Rech- 
berg—“ Ever sicce we ased to fight 
together in Frankfort, you used to 
get the better of me, so I suppose 
it is of no use my straggling now: 
don’t beat about the bush—say 
what you are driving at.” Says 
Bismarck, “ A tripartite alliance, a 
meeting of the sovereigns, and a 
general guarantee of territory all 
round; but as a preliminary you 
must put on a state of siege in 
Galicia, then we will see about 9 
guarantee for your Venetian terri- 
tory.” After this came Oarlsbad and 
Kissengen as a matter of course, the 
Polish insurrection was stifled, the 
Danish war drivelled on, so did the 
ridiculous conference of London; 
the Prince Frederick Charles told 
his army in a fog at Missunde 
that they were the finest artillery- 
men in the world, and Lord Ras- 
sell informed an astounded audience 
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at the Mansion-House, that he had 
raised the prestige of England to a 
higher pitch than it had ever achiev- 
ed. A sort of epidemy of swagger 
seemed to have invaded those who 
had least excuse for it. The whole 
German nation became intolerable 
about their military achievements ; 
even the fuct that neither the Prus- 
sian nor the Danish armies had 
ever seen a shot fired in anger in 
their lives before the war, was 
scarcely enough to account for the 
extraordinary ignorance displayed 
on both sides—on the part of the 
Danes of the art of war, on the part 
of the Prussians of the experien- 
ces of it. These latter managed, 
with the greatest difficulty, in a 
cainpaign lasting five months, to 
lose nearly three thousand men in 
killed and wounded—an _ ordinary 
momning’s amusement to Generals 
Grant and Lee. And to hear them 
talk now, one would imagine they 
knew what fighting meant. All 
which would not matter if it were 
confined to the army alone; but the 
effict of these military successes 
ypon the German mind has been, to 
intoxicate those sober classes who 
formed tbe constitutional and Li- 
beral party in the country. The 
cupsequence is, that for a _ time 
the movement of the liberal op- 
position bas been atterly crushed. 
Bismarck has surrounded himself 
with a balo of glory, which has 
temporarily blinded his opponents. 
He took the bit between his teeth, 
in this Schleswig-Holstein affair, 
and carried out the national pro- 
gramme with a vengeance. There 
is no denying it, the Gerinans 
wanted tlhe duchies taken from 
Dinmark, and it has been dwne, 
but not in the way they wanted; 
and there is nothing left for them 
but to “bouder” and manifest a 
sort of sullen gratitude to their 
enemy. Had they voted the money 
for the Schleswig-Holstein war, 
and said “Herr von Bismarck, 
go and make war, und take the 
duchies,” they would have had a4 
vantage ground; but they refused 
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him the money, and protested against 
his making the war after his own 
fashion, so he made it in spite of 
them,- and has dazzled them with 
military glory. Not contented with 
this, success has rendered him bold, 
He finds many of his old antagonists 
softened and conciliatory, and ra- 
ther disposed to abandon their strict 
German principles for a more sel- 
fish policy. The vanity of some of 
the Prussian Liberals has beeo 
tickled by the idea of the annexa- 
tion of the duchies, and ever since 
the conclusion of the war, the 
one object of Mr, Von Bismarek 
has been to bring this anvexation 
about. With this view he hus 
caused the negotiations, which only 
terminated the other day at Vienna, 
to be prolonged to an extent trying 
even to German patience; with this 
view he has staved off all consider- 
ation by the Diet at Frankfort of the 
Duke of Augustenbourg’s claims, 
thongh they bave been waiting the 
decision of that body fur many 
months, With this view he in- 
trigued with Rassia to put forward 
the Duke of Oldenburg as a paper 
candidate, whose claims will be 
found, as Mr, Von Bismarck very 
well knows, not worth the paper 
they are written on. With this view 
the Prussian Minister caused it to 
be inserted in the preamble of the 
treaty with Denmark jast concluded, 
that the King of Denmark cunced- 
ed all those rights over the Dachies 
which he had never possessed, 
so determined was he to ignore the 
rights of the Augustenbourg line. 
In a word, though some months 
have elapsed since the Duchies 
have been conquered from Den- 
mark, their fate remains still un- 
settled, because Bismarck has not 
relinquished the hope of wearing 
out the patience of the Duke of 
the Schleswig-Holsteiners, and of 
the political section of Gerinany 
which is identified with his cause. 
There can be little doubt that if 
the fate of the Duchies depended 
only upon their German syinpa- 
thisers, their chances of inuepen- 
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dence would be small indeed, We 
have had a votable illustration in 
this question of the valine of the 
moral support of Liberal Germany. 
If it has become the fashion abroad 
to taunt England with professing a 
great deal and doing very little for 
anybody, the same may be said to 
a very great extent of the Ger- 
mans, They have shown them- 
selves completely “cowed” by the 
arrogance and audacity of the Prus- 
sian Prime Minister. In spite of 
the vehemence with which they 
protested in favour of Duke Frede- 
rick and the Schleswig - Holstein 
nationality, they would now stand 
tamely by and see bis Highness 
expelled the country, and the popu- 
lation subjected to the military 
despotism of Prussia without lift- 
jong « finger in their defence. No 
one knows better than Bismarck 
himself, for he has pushed his ex- 
periences to an extreme limit,—the 
extent to which he can ride rough- 
shod over his countrymen. So 
far as they are concerned, then, 
he might have annexed the Duchies 
with impunity. Nor had he anything 
to fear on the part of the Emperor of 
France ; that sagacious monarch gave 
him to understand, sv long ago as 
April last, that he would entertain 
ouly two solutions of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question; either the re- 
cognition of the Duke, or the an- 
nexation of the Duchies to Prussia. 
Never for an instant has it been 
the policy of the Emperor to toler- 
ate the idea of a personal union, 
hut even at the moment it was so in- 
nocently put forward by our states- 
men at the Conference, much less of 
the Duke of Oidenburg. Although, 
therefore, the claims of the latcer 
are at length before the Diet, and 
are about to be referred to a tri- 
banal specially named for their ina- 
vestigation, we may be quite sure 
What their decision will be, and 
dismiss the Duke of Oldenburg 
and his pretensions from our minds 
hencefurward and for ever. _ Prac- 
tically, the final solution of this 
much-vexed question is to be found 
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in one or other of those alterna- 
tives in favour of which the Em- 
peror Napoleon pronounced from 
the first. His inclinations Jead 
him to lean rather towards the an- 
nexation of the Duchies to Prussia, 
though he would naturally goard 
himself from expressing himself 
openly in a sense which might 
fairly warrant the suspicion that 
he was actuated by sinister designs. 
Ostensibly, therefure, he is a sap- 
porter of the Duke of Augusten- 
bourg, and probably really does not 
care very much for whom the card 
finally plays. It is not from France 
that Bismarck looks to encounter 
opposition to his designs. It need 
scarcely be said that sach a meas- 
ure as the annexation of these pro- 
vinces would be an extremely 
popular one with the army, who 
consider they have performed pro- 
digies of valour in acquiring them, 
and who have no sympathies with 
the Duke of Augustendourg. The 
whole junker aristocracy would 
hail with delight so triamphant a 
proof of the genius of their leader, 
while, as we have already remark- 
ed, even among the masses of the 
people the national vanity would 
be flattered. Bismarck, therefore, 
bas a good many elemenis of 
strength in his favour; but he 
has one or two insurmountable ob- 
stacles to contend with at home. 
One is the perfect good faith—ill- 
natured persons would call it obsti- 
nacy; perhaps it is a mixture of 
both — of the King of Prussia. 
This Sovereign has been impressed 
with the justice of Duke Frederick's 
claims from the first, and has 
pledged himself to support them, 
aud to place him sooner or later 
upon the Schleswig-Holstein throne. 
In vain does his principal adviser 
endeavour to overcome his scraples, 
aud appeal to his vanity to induce 
him to annex what does not belong 
to him; the old King remains 
firm, and is not now likely to 
change. Another very serious ob- 
stacle in the way of Herr Von Bia- 
marck’s project, is the indignation 
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of Austria at the bare idea of such 
a thing. Is it not enough to Have 
been made a catspaw of from the 
beginning, to have been dragged 
into a profitless and inglorious war, 
without putting a climax to the im- 
broglio by helping to strengthen 
her greatest rival and traditional 
enemy? So Austria becomes the 
supporter of the Duke of Angusten- 
bourg and the Schleswig - Holstein 
nationality. Altogether, if we come 
fairly to weigh the chances, we can- 
not doubt that they are in favour of 
Duke Frederick. We are the more 
entitled to this opinion, as we com- 
mitted ourselves to it at the begin- 
ning of the year, at a time when he 
was never called anything but Pre- 
tender, and the notion of any such 
solution was scouted. Meantime, 
it may not be generally known that 
ever since the month of January 
last, the Dake has remained in 
Holstein virtually administering 
the government of the country. 
Although there were commissioners 
appointed for the purpose, they 
merely exercised a nominal power. 
The Council of Government appoint- 
ed by them were all nominees of the 
Duke. Nor was the smaliest appoint- 
ment made without his approval, 
or any public work undertaken 
without his sanction. As the wisdom 
of his administration has become 
recognised, and his personal popu- 
Jarity is increased, the. difficulty of 
expelling him bas become greater. 
So strong is the popular feeling 
upon this subject that it is certain 
that the annexation of the Duchies 
to Prussia would lead to a popular 
demonstration, and probably to 
armed resistance. We may, in- 
deed, look forward very shortly 
to the exhibition of some ex- 
pressions of discontent from the 
Duchies, as within the last month 
a very serions change has come 
over the aspect of their affairs. 
The Diet of Frankfort, as usual, 
has proved utterly worthless in the 
hour of need, first carrying, by a 
majority of one vote, the refuaal to 
comply with the cemand of Prussia 
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to consent to the withdrawal of 
General Hake and the Federal 
troops, and then submitting to the 
added pressure of Austria, and suc- 
cumbing to the dictation of the two 
powers in a manner at once abject 
and contemptible. The Federal 
Commissioners, who have hereto- 
fore governed the Duchies in the 
manner we have described, tacit- 
ly accepting the supreme autho- 
rity of Duke Frederick, have been 
replaced by a pair of Prusso-Aus- 
trian Commissioners, who evidently 
mean to inaugurate a very different 
system. The following paragraph, 
from an address which they have 
just issued to the population they 
are about to govern, is highly sig- 
nificant: — “In order,” they say, 
“to be able to fulfil the task of 
carrying on the chief direction of 
the collective administration of the 
Duchies in their own interests, and 
so to act that the decision respect- 
ing their future may in no degree 
be prejudiced, we must, in the first 
place, be assured of the willing sub- 
ordination and ready support of all 
the authorities and officials in the 
country.” From which it is not 
difficult to infer that this support, 
if given at all, will only be accorded 
under protest, and that an anta- 
gonism will very soon be created 
between the new rulers of the 
Duchies and the people. Mean- 
time, Duke Frederick will naturally 
resist, by every means in his power, 
this unjust encroachment on _ his 
rights, but cannot, unfortunately, 
expect support from those on whom 
he would have a right to rely. It 
seems hard that the cradle of the 
Anglo-Saxon race should be doomed 
to a foreign yoke, and that we, of all 
nations in the world, should have 
exerted all our influence,—first, to 
retain Schleswig - Holstein to Den- 
mark, and now regard with equani- 
mity the possibility of their illegal 
transference to Prussia. It is only 
due to Herr Von Bismarck to say that 
he has made proposals to the Duke 
which, if the latter had accepted, 
would have secured him his throne 
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ere this; but it reflects the highest 
credit upon him that he has consis- 
tently refused to buy the Duchies 
by any concession. He will not 
modify their own liberal constitu- 
tion at the Prussian Minister’s bid- 
“ding; neither will he be dictated to 
as to who shall cr who shall not be 
his advisers; nor will he consent to 
derogatory conditions with refer- 
ence to the relations in which he is 
for the future to stand towards 
Prussia. It is evident that the next 
best thing to annexing the Duchies 
would be, in the opinion of Herr 
von Bismarck, to reduce them to a 
condition of vassalage. With this 
view, he has proposed that Rends- 
burg should be a Federal fortress, 
Kiel a Prussian harbour, and the 
canal projected to connect the North 
Sea and the Baltic shonld be pro- 
tected by Prussian troops; in addi- 
tion, the Schleswig-Holstein troops 
to form a contingent of the Prus- 
sian army, with other minor stipu- 
lations. It need hardly be pointed 
out that our policy should be to 
support a Prince who is struggling 
to retain his liberty of action, and 
to govern constitutionally against 
the arbitrary conditions of the most 
reactionary minister in Europe. 

Upon the whole we are rather dis- 
posed to think that the delay which 
bas been interposed by the Prussian 
Cabinet toa the final settlement of 
this question, arises not from any 
fixed intention of absolutely annex- 
ing the Duchies, but from the idea 
‘that by protracting the affair as 
much as possible, appearing to fa- 
vour the Duke of Oldenburg’s 
claims, and throwing difficulties in 
the way of those of Duke Frede- 
rick, the latter may at last be driven 
into accepting conditions more hu- 
miliating to himself and more fa- 
vourable to Prussia than he has 
hitherto entertained. Nor can the 
firmness, moderation, and patience 
of this Prince, during the long and 
trying period of suspense to which 
he has been subjected, be too highly 
commended. Meantime, the atten- 
tion of Germany has been distracted 
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from the question of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein to those complicated consider- 
ations connected with the Zollve- 
rein, which has at last been brought 
to embrace every German State ex- 
eept Austria, a result which has help- 
ed to cause some dissension among the 
political parties of the country. 

A recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Verein showed how great a 
change they had undergone since 
last year—how wretchedly, in a 
word, the tactics of the German 
Liberals have been managed. It 
has been proved to them how utter- 
ly powerless they are when Austria 
and Prussia choose to combine 
against their liberties; and they 
recognise in the combination of 
the two great German Powers no 
other bond of union but a common 
hatred to the spread of the “na- 
tional idea.” So soon as the im- 
mediate danger is past, their mutual 
jealousy breaks out again; but the 
mischief is done, and the national 
party is paralysed for an indefinite 
period. So Prussia, having most 
dexterously made use of Austria in 
her Schleswig-Holstein policy, dis- 
credits her before all Germany in 
the matter of the Zollverein; and 
Austria, still sucering under the 
disgrace of that fiasco which she 
perpetrated in the name of liberty 
at Frankfort the year before last, 
is more utterly ruined in the 
estimation of the Germans than 
she has ever been. It is now 
seen that when she makes liberal 
professions, she only does so to 
cause momentary embarrassment 
to her rival, not in the least with 
any sincere intention of carrying 
them out: the consequence is, that 
in spite of the contemptuous way 
in which they are treated by Prus- 
sia, there is a very genera] instinct 
among Germans that that country 
must be the ultimate foundation of 
German unity, They hope and trust 
that they will arrive at this consuam- 
mation not by violence and revola- 
tion, but by a consistent adherence 
to their constitutional rights, and 
by an improved organisation in 
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their political parties. They hold 
that the strongest bond of union is 
to be found in their common com- 
mercial in'erests, and they believe 
the frontier which will conduce 
most to their political cohesion is 
to be found in their Customs line; 
at the same time, they are ulive to 
the importance of devising some 
definite system by which they may 
carry their point, and they are be- 
ginning to perceive that the defect 
of the only system they have hith- 
erto pursued, consisted in the unli- 
mited “jaw”—to use a slang term 
—by which it was characterised. 

No one can Jook at the thirty-six 
little states dotted over the Father- 
land without recognising the ex- 
traordinary difficulties with which 
any attempt at unity of action must 
be attended. When we remember 
that no two are inflaenced by the 
same conditions—that in some the 
rulers are bound by ties of various 
descriptions to Prassia, in others to 
Austria; that some are liberal and 
others reactionary; that some are 
aggressive and others timid; some 
Catholic and others Protestant; 


that even the populations are what 
tradition, position, and circumstan- 
ces have male them ;—we see why 
Herr Von Bismarck is not far wrong 
when he langhs at the efforts of 


what is called Liberal Germany. 
One of tle chief causes of weakness 
is the distrust of the people for 
their rulers. With four or five 
notable exceptions, the small prince 
is generally regarded as the natural 
enemy of his subjects. Hence, 
when it comes to forming a com- 
bination for the protection of their 
rights against Prussia and Austria, 
the people and their princes are 
seldom found together. . Both 
may regard a union of the two 
great Powers as their greatest dan- 
ger, but they hate them for different 
reasons, and fight them upon differ- 
ent battle-fields. The consequence 
is, that they paralyse one another, 
mutually for the benefit of the com- 
mon enemy. Princes like the Dakes 
of Baden, Weimar, and Coburg, 
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who see that their only safety is in 
an alliance with their people, are 
looked upon with the utmost dis. 
trust and suspicion by unhappy 
little sovereigns like the Elector of 
Hesse or the Grand-Duke of Meck. 
lenburg, who are in perpetual dread 
of being absorbed by a rapacious 
neighbour, or torn to pieces by an 
exasperated populace. It is not too 
much to predict that one or other 
of these fates is in store for every 
German Prince who is unable to 
appreciate the exigences of his 
situation, and to provide for them 
in time. The whole country, with 
its big states, and all its little ones, 
seems going down an incline, at 
present gently, but the velocity is 
not the less steadily increasing, 
Whether—when it gathers way, 
and dashes itself upon the rocks at 
the bottom—it will split upon the 
rock of absolutism or of democracy, 
it is impossible now to determine; 
but one thing is certain—the smash 
will extinguish most of the little 
princes for ever. 

To return, however, from the 
fature to the present: we have 
shown the effect of the events of 
the spring and summer upon the 
German people. By the time the 
Berlin Chambers meet, they will 
have recovered their political tone 
a little; and we may, doubtless, 
expect some interesting discussions 
which, however, will fail to exercise 
any influence upon the policy of 
the Prime Minister. That policy 
has somewhat changed since we 
left him plotting in watering-places 
to cement tiat alliance between 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, which, 
as we showed, was necessary to the 
prosecution of his designs upon the 
Duchies. There was one sovereign 
in Europe to whom, above ll 
others, this alliance was especially 
distasteful. It recalled , sundry 
unpleasant reminiscences, and was 
besides inconvenient in many ways 
to his policy. During the whole 
progress of the conference of Lon- 
don and the Danish war, this mo- 
narch had maintained?a remarkable 
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reserve,—-he was looking on at the 
gaine, and waiting to cut in. He 
was not directly interested, but a 
turn of the cards might at any mo- 
ment involve bim. We in England 
had taken especial pains to alienate 
him during the whole of our policy 
Jast year, and he was not sorry to 
see us planted in the mad, and 
struggling tu reach the bank upon 
which he was standing a dry spec- 
tator. That instead of asking him 
civilly to help us out, we should 
have abused him for being less 
covere! with dirt than we were, was 
characteristic. Bat the result was 
that. the Emperor Napoleon re- 
mained torpid, until he was roused 
by certain indisputable proofs with 
which he was favoured of the ex- 
istence of the Holy Alliance. Then 
he awoke, and with that remarkable 
aptitude for letting off political fire- 
works at the most critical moment, 
he threw a cracker into the middle 
of the alliance in the shape of 
the F: anco-[tulian Convention—upon 
which great consternation every- 
where, but especially of conrse at 
Vienna; the statesmen there were 
not very comfortable at any rate. 
They were suffering from the un- 
pleasant consciousness of having 
been in Bismarck’s pocket for a 
disagreeably long time; they felt 
sore about the matter of the Zoll- 
verein. They did not like the over- 
bearing way in which Bismarck took 
all the credit and wanted to take all 
the spoils of the Dano-German 
war; and now, just when they were 
in a bad temper,—off goes the 
Franco-Italian Convention, Then 
again Russia had not been behaving 
at all well, or shown half..gratitude 
enough for the service rendered in 
Galicia. The German party had 
been replaced by the Russian, hostile 
to an entente with Austria. Alto- 
gether, the only thing that seemed 
left fur Austria to do, was to make 
friends with the mammon of un- 
righteousvess, back out of the Holy 
Alliance, and come submissively to 
the feet of the great Emperor. 
Then there were thoughts of recog- 
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nising Italy and obtaining in return 
a& guarantee from the Western 
Powers of Venetia, and then a 
promise of reducing the Austrian 
army as a proof of goud faith, and 
a visit on the part of Lord Claren- 
don, which we are assured had no- 
thing whatever to do with any of 
these things, or had any political 
objects whatever. So Austria be- 
came uneasy and restive; she want- 
ed to escape from the fangs of 
Bismarck, so she offered to put her 
head between the jaws of that roar- 
ing lion the Emperor Napvleon, It 
was a choice of evils; vainly she 
struggled in the toils which the 
Prussian Minister bad thrown over 
her; she was in the position of a 
snared rabbit that sees the keeper 
coming in the distance. “ You 
need not try to cling to my coat- 
tails,” says the Emperor to the now 
truly wretched Rechberg, “only 
if I do let Italy loose at you, do 
you think your Holy Alliance 
will prove a reed to trust to?”’— 
“There is no use your coming 
cringing and fawning to me,” says 
Bismarck; “do what I tell you, 
gnd don’t make a row. Do you 
suppose that I am going to help 
you when the Emperor sets Italy 
at you, if you don’t behave your- 
self properly?” No wonder} poor 
Count Rechberg was overwhelmed 
by the dilemma in which he found 
himself, Imagine the unhappy con- 
dition of a man who bas to choose 
between Bismarck and Louis Napo- 
leon as his friend for life. The 
alternative was too horrible to con- 
template. So Count Rechberg de- 
clined to face it, and Count Mens- 
dorff Pouiily reigned in his stead. 
But there was no reason why Bis- 
marek should not adopt the cvurse 
which was impossible for Austria, 
His very object in frightening 
Austria out of any project she 
might entertain of making friends 
with the Emperor Napoleon was that 
he wanted to do it himself. After 
all, the Emperor Napoleon had. be- 
haved very well during the spring; 
why should not he aud the King of 
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Prussia have a meeting at a water- 
ing place, and arrange a little pro- 
gramme, projected by the fertile 
brain of the said Bismarck? So he 
roposed the meeting, which the 
Emperor, having achieved the ob- 
ject he had in view, and frightened 
oth the German Powers into abject 
civility, quietly declined. Still there 
remains of the three Russia. It is 
quite clear that when two of the 
parties to a tripartite alliance cease 
to belong to it, there remains very 
little option for the third; but the 
fact is, that the alliance had become 
as inconvenient to Russia as to the 
other two. The Polish insurrection 
had been stifled, and neither Aus- 
tria nor Prussia could be of the 
slightest use to her; so she con- 
siderately told the former that 
she might do what she liked with 
Oldenburg, but that, as for Rus- 
sia, she considered the Schleswig- 
Holstein question a bore from 
beginning to end, and she washed 
her hands of the whole concern. 
Prior to this time, there had been 
a@ good many tender passages pas- 
sing between the Courts of Oo- 
penhagen and St. Petersburg, so 


the event came rather d@ propos. 
Then Gortschakoff, whose Jove for 
Rechberg has never been ardent, 
fuund the moment propitious for a 


judicial separation; and, like the 
other two, he too came hat in hand 
to the Tuileries to propose an inter- 
view between its illustrious occu- 
pant and his august master. As 
the Ozar actually came to Nice, the 
Emperor could not, as in the case of 
the King of Prussia, decline alto- 
gether to pay hima visit; but it was 
a long way to go to talk about 
the weather and kindred topics. 
Still he did the civil thing, and 
came away from Nice leaving the 
Ozar as far advanced as if he had 
never seen the Emperor at all. 
Bat the Franco-Italian Convention 
had another effect beyond breaking 
up the alliance of the northern 
powers,—it produced a rapproche- 
ment between England and France. 
Our Polish policy, and abrupt re- 
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fasal of the Emperor’s Congress, 
which had produced the temporary 
estrangement last year to which we 
have alluded, are now to be forgot- 
ten. In other words (say, the Em- 
peror’s), “It was very inconvenient 
having anything to do with Eng- 
land while she was in the Schleswig- 
Holstein mess, but now that that is 
over, let us be good friends again. 
The English nation never object to 
a dig at the Pope, and the prospect 
of the evacuation of Rome by my 
troops will be a pleasant vision to 
them.” So spake our ally, and all 
our newspapers went off on the 
scent, like a pack of hounds on a 
red herring. There is something 
truly edifying in the unanimity 
which has for some time past per- 
vaded the press upon questions of 
foreign policy. The reckless way in 
which they have taken to pronounc- 
ing the verdict before they have 
heard the evidence, is as remarkable 
as the monotony with which they 
all repeat each other’s sentiments, 
Take the Franco-Italian Conven- 
tion for instance. It may be shown 
to be a very admirable stroke of 
policy for France, a very beneficial 
measure even for Europe generally, 
perfectly innocuous to England; 
bat why on earth we should have 
no patience with Italians who 
doubt about the advantages of the 
measure in so far as their own coun- 
try is concerned, it is hard to com- 
prehend. In the first place they 
are likely to be better judges than 
we are of what is best for their own 
interest. It is trae that a majority 
is in favour of the Convention, but 
the minority is important and in- 
telligent, and it is, to say the least 
of it, curious, that not only are their 
opinions unrepresented in England, 
but universally held up to ridicule 
and contempt. It was the same 
thing in the Danish question: it was 
as much as a man’s social peace 
was worth to maintain the Augus- 
tenbourg solution at its conmence- 
ment; and now who will have the 
courage to hold up his head before 
the world and say he believes the 
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Convention to be a very doubtful 
boon to Italy. It will probably 
take @ year or even two to prove 
that one is right. Under this ty- 
ranny of public opinion, then, we 
will not venture to say what our 
opinions are upon the subject, but 
confine ourselves to repeating what 
people say in Italy when discussing 
its merits. 

It is not usual to find a large and 
powerful majority more eager and 
loud-tongued in defending a mea- 
sure they are sure to carry than the 
minority which oppose it, yet such 
is the case with the advocates of 
the Franco-Italian Oonvention. 
One would almost imagine, from 
the intense anxiety they manifest 
to justify this stroke of policy, that 
they have some doubts of its ex- 
pediency. The minority, on the 
other hand, are feeble, partly from 
political cowardice, which prevents 
them boldly expressing their feel- 
ings under the circuinstances, partly 
from the entirely opposite grounds 
upon which the extreme opponents 
condemn the Convention, and part- 
ly because in many cases they con- 
sider that :he interests of the coun- 
try will be vest served by bowing 
silently to the will of the majority, 
though they do not make any 
secret of their disapproval of the 
Convention itself. It would be in- 
teresting to know how many depu- 
ties in the Chamber of Turin who 
have voted for the Convention will 
tell you that had they been minis- 
ters they never would have signed 
it. More interesting would be an 
analysis of the diverse motives 
which have actuated the individuals 
who have gone to swell the ma- 
jority. We will give the Tuscans 
the credit of voting in favour of 
the transfer of the capital to Flo- 
rence, from love of country; but we 
are afraid that the greater number 
of those who represent the other por- 
tions of Italy have been actuated, 
in the first instance, by hatred of 
Piedmont. Others there are who 
really believe that the Convention 
will lead to the evacuation of Rome 
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by the French troops, and the ulti- 
mate realisation of the national 
aspiration of Rome for a capital. 
But this has dwindled down to a 
very small section since the publi- 
cation of Mr. Drouyn de L’huys’s last 
despatch. We are afraid that one 
ground of the general satisfaction 
lies in the consolation which all Italv 
feels at seeing Piedmont snubbed. 
In a word, Italy loves Rome much, 
bot hates Piedmont more. Whether 
this is a description of sentiment 
upon which a united Italy can ever 
be based is another qnestion, or 
whether a convention which has 
excited the worst passions is likely 
to improve the condition of matters, 
the future will reveal to us. Those 
who are opposed to it say that there 
is no evidence of its necessity. If 
a change of capital was desirable, 
why have it forced upon Italy asa 
humiliating condition in a conven- 
tion with France? The choice of 
a capital is eminently a matter of 
internal arrangement, and one upon 
which foreign dictation shoull not 
be tolerated. If the French troops 
would not evacuete Rome without 
this stipulation, they certainly will 
not evacuate Rome with it, the 
object of the stipulation being to 
guarantee Rome against Ialy—a 
point which Italy, whose only ex- 
cuse for making the Convention is 
that it is to Jead to Rome, refuses 
to see. Either the occupation of 
Rome is inconvenient to the Em- 
peror or it is not. If it is, then 
whether the capital was transferred 
to Florence or not, he would have 
gone when he felt inclined; if it is 
not, then he will stay there wher- 
ever the capital may be. Either 
the Convention is to lead to Rome, 
in which case the Pope bas been 
egregiously humbugged, or it is not, 
in which case the Italian people 
have been entirely deceived. The 
whole thing has been a game of 
finesse, in which the Italians have 
been beaten. The Emperor wanted 
them to evacuate Turin for certain 
good reasons of his own, and they 
wanted him to evacuate Rome. He 
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said I will do the one if you will 
do the other; but with you the 
evacuation must be unconditional, 
with me it will be contingent. 
Cavour tried just the other way, 
and wanted to make the evacuation 
of Rome precede anything he did; 
but this did not suit the Emperor, 
and negotiations were broken off. 
There was something  barefaced 
after this in the unblashing way 
in which the last cabinet took to 
themselves the credit of following 
the policy of Cavour in agreeing to a 
convention which that distinguished 
statesman would never have signed 
to his dying day. The gronnds 
chiefly relied on by the defenders 
of the Ovonvention when it was 
first discussed, were precisely those 
which the French Foreign Minister 
carefully cut from under the feet 
of the Italian Government. They 
said, * Tne clauses of the Convention 
are ‘elastic. Our programme under 
it is this: our troops will guard the 
Pope’s frontier for him. But it will 
be impossible for them in such a 
long line of frontier to prevent 
volunteers from creeping in;  be- 
sides, how are you to know that he 
is a volunteer, and the patrol may 
be looking the other way. Then, 
when there sare enough in, and the 
French have all left, of a sudden 
the insurrection will break out, 
which will have previously been 
combined, and Rome will become 
the capital of Italy, to which Fio- 
rence is only the first stage:” which 
unguarded language, finding its way 
to Paris, and penetrating indeed 
through official despatches, the 
French Minister takes occasion to 
show exactly what the Convention 
has done for Italy. “ Formerly,” 
he implies, “you might have hoped 
to get Rome throngh the chapter of 
accidents, now you are solemnly 
bound to acquire that coveted city 
‘solely by the force of civilisation 
and of progress.” A convention 
binding a Government to the use 
only of the moral means which ci- 
vilisation and progress supply, does 
not seem to have conferred any 


great obligation upon it. Further, 
says the French Minister, “ you are 
bound by this Convention not to 
employ the manceuvres of revoln- 
tionary agents in Pontifical terri- 
tory ;” to which he might have add- 
ed, “it is true, before you made this 
Convention, you were free to ¢o this 
as much as you liked.” Formerly the 
national aspiration was, Rome for 
the Italians, and 4a bas Pio Nono; 
“but,” says Monsieur Drouyn de 
L’huys, “by this Convention the 
only aspirations which the court of 
Turin considers legitimate are those 
which lave for their object the re- 
conciliation of Italy with the ;Pa- 
pacy.” Without this Convention 
the Italians might have gone to Flo- 
rence, or anywhere else they liked, 
temporarily, on their way to Rome, 
now they are bound to go to Florence, 
and stay there for ever. “This,” 
naively says Monsieur Drouyn de 
L’buys, ““was the very reason we 
ever took the trouble to make a 
convention with you at all. Don't 
rest your hopes upon an internal 
revolution in Rome; in that case 
France reserves to herself her lib- 
berty of action ;” and he might have 
added, “in every other.” ‘“ Above 
all,” concludes the French Minister, 
with a sneer, “don’t quote Cavour 
against yourselves, That  illustri- 
ous man declared Rome could be 
united to Italy, and become its 
capital, only with the consent of 
France.” France having decided 
the contrary, the thing is at an 
end; but why the whole of Italy 
should go into raptures about 4 
convention binding them to aban- 
don their most cherished illusions, 
one faiis to perceive. It is an 
empty boast for Italy to talk about 
“her reserving her liberty of ac- 
tion.’” Any convention made be- 
tween France and Italy must be 
to the disadvantage of the latter, 
for this simple reason, that Italy 
must keep her engagements, and 
France need not, unless sbe finds it 
convenient. 

It is now pretty generally under- 
stood that the Pope intends to dis- 
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band his army, so that at the end 
of two years, he may be left unpro- 
tected if the French abandon him. 
He knows perfectly well, that 
neither Catholic Europe nor Catholic 
France would see him left in that 
plight, and that France will reserve 
her liberty of action in his favour. 
The whole scope of the Convention, 
then is, to make an end of the Ro- 
man question in the anti-national 
sense. The Marquess Pepoli in his 
recent speech in the Chambers, de- 
fending the Convention which he 
was chiefly instrumental in nego- 
tiating, said very justly, that up to 
this time Italy had been agitated 
by two questions, the question of 
Rome and the question of Venice— 
and that the effect of the Conven- 
tion was to leave only this question 
of Venice still for solution. The 
answer which might have been made 
to this indisputable truism was, 
that Italy has only to make a con- 
vention with Austria, binding her- 
self never to acquire Venetia except 
by “the moral forces of civilisation 
and progress,” to put an end equal- 
ly to the question of Venice. The 
fact is, that the Italians under-esti- 
mate the force of the Catholic sen- 
timent in Europe. The idea pro- 
pounded by Cavour of “a free 
Church in a free state” is chimeri- 
cal, because the Catholic Church is 
not free. Rome never can be the 
capital of Catholic Europe and of 
constitutional Italy at one and the 
same time, a fact which is dawning 
upon many of the Italians, who are 
beginning to find out that Rome 
would be too feverish for a perma- 
nent capital. If the transfer to 
Florence does not produce revolu- 
tion, and the organic change to 
which the administration is to be 
subjected does not produce confu- 
sion, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that for the reasons elo- 
quently stated by General Cialdini 
Florence is far better adapted to 
be the future capital of Italy 
than either Rome, Turin, or 
Naples. It is as inconvenient to 
have the capital of the country 
within a day’s march of the French 
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frontier as upon the sea-coast. To- 
pographically and strategically the 
advantages are all with Florence; 
but whether there may not be dan- 
ger attending the experiment suffi- 
cient to counterbalance its advan- 
tages, we shall only know after it 
is made. The most turbulent and 
democratic population in Italy is to 
be found in Leghorn and Florence. 
The present dynasty has no tradi- 
tions to bind the monarch to the 
people of Tuscany, and he is now 
for the first time in his life hissed 
and hooted in the streets of Turin 
by a population which adored him. 
Piedmont, with its loyalty, its calm- 
ness, its practice of self-government, 
its somewhat too elaborate but me- 
thodical administrative system, form- 
ed the ballast of Italy: the effect of 
going to Florence will be to lighten - 
the ship. If there comes any rough 
weather at that critical moment, 
we shall probably see the gallant 
bark “United Italy” on her 
beam ends. As a singular prelimi- 
nary for the troubles in store for 
her, the intention of the Govern- 
ment is immediately to reduce her 
present standing army. It is said 
that we have secured from Austria 
the promise of a like peaceful de- 
monstration, and that it turns out 
that the reduction amounts to just 
fifteen hundred men; but the other 
day it was found necessary to place 
eighteen districts in the province of 
Friuli under a state of siege. The 
measures of the Italian Govern- 
ment in suppressing any active 
manifestation of sympathy for any 
insurrectionary movement in Ve- 
netia, present or to come, is likely 
to precipitate the Italian crisis 
which is impending, and to bring 
about the very catastrophe they 
are designed to avert. The ob 
ject of the promoters of these 
movements is to excite the people 
against the government, and to 
drive the latter to the alternative 
of an open rupture with Austria, or 
the risk of a revolution at home 
Aspromonte was a dangerous expe- 
riment, and one which it would be 
unwise to repeat too often. The 
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eccentric and ill-judged dash which 
Garibaldi made at Rome has been 
succeeded by an insidious attack 
upon Venice, devised upon the 
Polish model; the small scattered 
bands hoped to hold themselves in 
the mountains, as centres of attrac- 
tion to deserters from the Austrian 
army, and ardent spirits from Italy. 
They did not expect to achieve the 
independence of Venetia by their 
military efforts, but they endea- 
voured to embroil the Cabinet of 
Turin either with Austria or with 
Italy,—and it is not impossible that 
these tactics may, some day or 
other, succeed. Altogether we are 
disposed to think that this Franco- 
Italian Convention may turn out to 
be the cloud not bigger than a man’s 
hand which is now appearing upon 
- the, political horizon, and that the 
lull, to which we have already al- 
luded, may really be drawing to a 
close. Two years hence it is pos- 
sible that the members of the late 
Cabinet may still be among the 
most prominent statesmen of Italy. 
We do not feel that we hazard 
much when we predict that they 
will find it more difficult to defend 
the Convention then than they do 
now. 

The rumours of troubles brewing 
in various disaffected nationalities, 
which are generally to be traced to the 
party of action, and have been more 
or less in connection with those in 
Venetia, are too vague to be worthy 
of notice ; for the moment the East 
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is singularly quiet, the only ques- 
tion of importance is one which hag 
been explained at some length in 
our pages, and which involves the 
appropriation by Prince Couza of 
the revenues of the dedicated con- 
vents in the Danubian Principali- 
ties. Our Government, it would 
seem, though by degrees acquiring 
some knowledge of the subject, was 
rather disposed at the outset to 
take the Russian view of the ques- 
tion, and support the claims of the 
Greek hierarchy as against the 
Prince. As even the Porte is alive 
to the dangers of a powerful Fan- 
ariot influence based upon the enor- 
mous wealth derived from these 
convents, and used for purposes of 
intrigue against its own authority, 
the sweeping act of Prince Couza 
met with more approval from the 
government of the Sultan than from 
ours. During the absence of Sir 
Henry Bulwer and M. de Moustier, 
General Ignatief, of Pekin noto- 
riety, succeeded in reopening the 
question to some extent, and the 
Greek Church refused to receive the 
indemnity proposed by Prince Cou- 
za. It is not impossible that Rus- 
sia may yet find in this dispute a 
pretext for carrying out her designs 
upon these provinces. ‘The Eastern 
Question is a very important cham- 
ber in the European powder-maga- 
zine; but if we are to believe the 
signs of the times, the train by 
which it is to be fired is not laid 
from that quarter. 
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